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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


ALTHOUGH truth compels us to recognise that we owe the 
existence of the present Cabinet in a large measure to the per- 
formances of its predecessor, of which it is the 
The Crusade ; 
, natural and logical outcome, we are by no 
against ; 
Prestige. means reconciled to the Campbell-Bannerman 
régime. Indeed we regard its vagaries with pro- 
gressive alarm. Itis going from bad to worse, though it may 
be hoped that we have now touched bottom, as it would be 
difficult to eclipse the record of the last few weeks in treason 
and treachery to national interests. But it would be rash to be 
sanguine, as there may still be unplumbed depths of humili- 
ation to be sounded. Ultimately, no doubt, the tide will turn, 
the inevitable re-action will come, as it came a quarter of 
a century ago against the Gladstonian Government, and once 
more the Little Englander will stink in the nostrils of the people, 
and the still small voice of the Liberal Imperialist will be 
heard in the land, though never again will he be listened to, 
as he stands a convicted and confessed fraud. Meanwhile it 
will be nothing short of a miracle if the British Empire escape 
irreparable injury, for which the historical execration of the 
Bannermanns, the Burnses, the Birrells, the Bryces and the 
Buxtons will afford poor consolation to succeeding genera- 
tions. When a Cabinet with a mammoth majority deliberately 
devotes itself to weakening British influence and to damaging 
British interests, infinite mischief can be done in an incredibly 


short space of time. Lord Ripon, in the days of his Viceroyalty, 
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used to startle the Indian official world by saying, “I hate the 
word ‘prestige.’” It is as though a banker or a merchant 
denounced “credit,” because Empires depend upon prestige 
quite as much as men of business depend on credit. Lord Ripon 
and his present associates certainly have the courage of their 
convictions. They are daily giving effect to their prejudice 
against British “ prestige,” which they are busily undermining 
in many directions, while incidentally enhancing the prestige of 
competitive communities, Fortunately, however, and it is our 
single stroke of luck, they have so far failed to persuade Sir 
Edward Grey, the Foreign Minister, to join in the glorious game, 
though how long he will be able to stand out is becoming a 
subject of anxious speculation. So curious is the Radical tem- 
perament that it has no prejudice against any form of foreign 
prestige. Thus Mr. Bryce, the littlest of Little Englanders, who 
published a preface to his book on South Africa on the eve of 
the South African War for the express purpose of inflaming 
American opinion against British policy, has publicly expressed 
his admiration for President Roosevelt, who personifies American 
prestige, while the Potsdam section of the Cabinet (which includes 
Mr. Bryce), are only awaiting the psychological moment for 
licking the boots of Wilhelm II., who stands for German prestige. 
Their prejudice is exclusively directed against British prestige. 
They are the warm friends and ardent admirers of the greatness 
of every country but their own. We have sometimes thought of 
offering a prize for the best essay on Radical Anglophobia. A 
scientific diagnosis of this disease could not fail to be interesting. 


THERE is a certain grim irony in recent events, because much 
as we have heard of “mandates” since the General Election, 
“ Mandates.” no serious politician can pretend that the Banner- 

"man Cabinet received any authority from the 
constituencies for their insane crusade against British prestige. 
The electors were fed with lies about Chinese Labour, but they 
were never informed that the work of the South African War 
was to be undone, and that the vast expenditure of blood and 
treasure so cheerfully borne by the nation would be followed 
by another, only more gigantic Majuba. Nor were they 
allowed to know that Mr. Haldane was preparing to deal a vital 
blow at the army. On the contrary, on the eve of the elections 
the War Minister went out of his way to mislead the country as 
to his future intentions. Here are the ifsissima verba he 
addressed to an apprehensive City audience (January 4), which 
we quoted last month, and which we hope to quote on many 
future occasic 1s ; “‘ Some people I know say the Liberals cannot 
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be trusted to look after fighting efficiency. I have the authority 
of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman to say—and he is an old 
War Secretary himself—that such stress does he lay on efficiency 
that, if necessary, he is prepared to find more men and more money 
for the promotion of efficiency” (our italics), Did this utterance, 
upon which such stress was laid at the time, contain any inkling 
that Mr. Haldane’s first administrative act would be to cripple 
the artillery, to disband our most efficient regiments, and to 
reduce our diminutive army by over forty thousand men ?* 
Nor was it ever explained to the country that the whole 
future of British Sea Power would be compromised, and an 
immense impetus given to the expansion of the German Navy ? 
Lord Tweedmouth, on becoming First Lord of the Admiralty, 
spoke heroically of his determination to maintain our naval 
supremacy, and any suggestion by the Opposition that the Navy 
might be compromised under a Radical administration was 
savagely resented. But Lord Tweedmouth appears to have 
spoken without his master. ‘The Trident must be in our fist,” 
said the German Emperor on a memorable occasion. ‘To this 
Lord Tweedmouth obligingly replies after the elections, “ By 
all means. If we can only manage to drop a Dreadnought for 


every Montagu we lose, the Trident will be yours without any 
unpleasantness,” 


As regards Home Rule there was equally active concealment 
from the electorate. Eminent Liberal Imperialists haughtily 
A Minister’ affirmed that “the votes given for Free Trade 
inister’s : . a 
“Word of would not be given to introduce Home Rule ; 
while Mr. Birrell, speaking with all the authority 
of an ex-Chairman of the Liberal Publications 
Department, as well as a Cabinet Minister, stated that “ Home 
Rule was not the issue, and it could not be.” Mr. Sydney Buxton 
was equally explicit: “ As far as I am concerned, I am not, if 
returned to Poplar, going to support a measure for Home Rule 


Honour.” 


®* A correspondent demurs to our reference last month to the Army 
Council, to whom we imputed direct personal responsibility by virtue of the 
Letters Patent of March 1904, as against which he quotes the Order in Council 
of August 10; 1904, which appears to make the Army Council responsible 
only for ‘‘so much of the business relating to the organisation, disposition, 
personnel, armament, and maintenance of the Army as shall be assigned to 
them, or each of them, from time to time, by the Secretary of State.” We 
need not say we should deeply regret doing any injustice to the members of 
the Army Council, but so long as the members of the Army Council allow 
themselves to be used as a weapon in debate by the Secretary of State for the 
purpose of silencing criticism of indefensible schemes, the public will attach 
to these distinguished officers a direct and personal responsibility, 
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in the coming Parliament,” while Sir Henry Fowler pledged 
his honour in a passage of which a good deal more is likely to 
be heard : 


He [Sir Henry Fowler] indignantly denied that the present Government, it 
under the pretext of Free Trade they obtained a majority at the poll, would 
attempt to use that majority for the purpose of bringing in a measure of Home 
Rule. Such conduct would be not only a fraud, but it would be a breach of 
faith and an act of dishonesty. Personally, he would pledge his word of 
honour that he would be no party to the introduction of a Home Rule Bill in 
the Parliament that was now about to be elected. 


Thanks to the indiscretion of Mr. George Wyndham’s “col- 
league,” Sir Antony MacDonnell, the cat has been let out 


of the bag. The Irish are to obtain Home Rule next year 
without the risk of a Home Rule Bill, which would miscarry 
in the House of Lords. As our distinguished contributor 
Quirinus points out, there is to be another abuse of the royal 
prerogative, similar to that by which the Transvaal is about to be 
transferred to the Boers. Will the Liberal Imperialists ride off 
on this quibble ? 


THESE matters are sufficiently important to be worth pursuing 
in ampler detail, The new Transvaal Constitution was 
The New expounded in both Houses of Parliament on 

: July 31, under circumstances which forbade 
Majuha. any adequate discussion. In the first place the 
report of the West Ridgway Committee had been withheld from 
the public, because even such avowed partisans as Sir West 
Ridgway and his colleagues could not visit South Africa without 
being impressed by the perils of the situation. In the second 
place it had been carefully arranged by the Prime Minister, who 
habitually plays with loaded dice in the House of Commons, 
that there should be no time for discussion. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannermann was quite willing to forego the trouble of 
composing a type-written speech provided he could prevent 
the Opposition from exposing the dangers of the new policy. 
Our pro-Boer Government were in such indecent haste to hand 
over the sub-Continent to their Boer friends that they would 
not even allow the Imperial Parliament to examine it. There has 
never been a more tyrannical abuse of temporary power. The 
whole episode is disgraceful. Indignation is divided between the 
betrayal of our own people in the new Colonies and nausea 
at the hypocrisy of the speeches in which this betrayal was 
announced. Between Lord Elgin and his chief, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, there is hardly a pin to choose. One cants in the 
House of Lords and the other in the House of Commons. The 
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Under-Secretary bears the palm for effrontery, and Lord Elgin 
for slimness. The Colonial Secretary misleads by privately pro- 
fessing an anxiety to do what is right, of which his public policy 
bears no trace. The Under-Secretary is blatant and bumptious. 
He imposes on no one, and when he concluded his pretentious 
oration by summoning the Opposition to join the Govern- 
ment in making a free gift of South Africa to the Boers, 
Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. Balfour met him with contemptuous 
derision. A certain feeling of relief would have been caused 
by any settlement however disastrous, as putting an end to 
the intolerable strain of the last few months. British South 
Africans were longing to get rid of Downing Street as repre- 
sented by Lord Elgin and Mr. Winston Churchill at almost 
any cost. But their momentary relief in no way mitigates 
what must be regarded by all thoughtful Imperialists as 
a great political calamity, nor does it lighten the responsi- 
bility of the Home Government which has effected this coup by 
an abuse of the royal prerogative, nor of the Parliament which 
has acquiesced in it. Mr. Balfour was severely scolded by all 
superior persons for dotting the i’s and crossing the t’s, and for 
declining, as Leader of the Opposition, to share any responsi- 
bility for an arrangement which Lord Milner described in the 
House of Lords as “a great and capital error. . . . Mischief has 
been done which can never be retrieved.” . . . It is the duty of 
Englishmen to denounce this second great betrayal in all the 
moods and tenses, because it is a manifest dereliction of duty on 
the part of the Mother Country to sacrifice the results of a great 
Imperial struggle in which the whole Empire participated, with- 
out any shadow of justification. But it is equally our duty 
to exhort the British in South Africa to make the best of a bad 
job, and we rejoice at the spirit, as already evinced by Sir 
George Farrer and others, in which they are buckling to their 
tremendous task. 


AFTER all, “as hopes were dupes, fears may be liars,” and we 
devoutly trust that things are not as bad as they seem. 


If the situation can be saved, it will be saved 
by the pluck, the tenacity, and the devotion 
of the British Transvaalers in sinking their differences to 
fight the common foe, who will form a solid and unbreakable 
bloc. Downing Street has exercised diabolical ingenuity in 
creating difficulties for the British, and it is not at all 
improbable that the next few months may see the restoration 
of a Krugerite Government at Pretoria under the egis of the 
Union Jack, though some authorities anticipate a nondescript 


The Future. 
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Government dependent for its existence on a mugwump 


vote, which would start the country with a vacillating ad- 
ministration under a politician of the Solomon type, than 
which it would be impossible to imagine anything more de- 
moralising. There is, we fear, a serious disappointment in 
store for the optimists who imagine that Self-Government 
implies the control of their own affairs, because Lord Elgin 
has expressly reserved the most important of all questions, viz., 
the Labour problem, and has announced his intention of 
vetoing any legislation transgressing the Exeter Hall code. 
Thus we are threatened in the near future with the revival of 
the Chinese Labour controversy, and a bitter quarrel between 
Downing Street and Pretoria would seem to be unavoidable. 
It can only end in the humiliation of the Colonial Secretary. 
The moment it was decided to dispense with that intermediate 
and educative phase of Representative Government which has 
been the invariable prelude to the grant of full Self-Govern- 
ment in all British Colonies, the lines of the new Constitution 
were more or less ‘fixed, and its details are not particularly 
interesting or important. Some people think it might have 
been worse ; a few had been misled by Lord Elgin into hoping 
for something better. The electoral divisions are based on 


* voters, and not on population (as the Boers had desired, in order 

to make assurance doubly sure), though we cannot agree with 
those who describe the Constitution as founded on the principle 
of one vote one value, as it will be quite possible for a Boer 
minority of electors to return a Parliamentary majority of 


members. Everything has been done to help the Boers, as 


the suffrage in the Transvaal is to be lower than in other South 
African Colonies, being granted to all males over twenty-one, 
so as to bring in the bywoners, while specifically excluding 
the British garrison, who are treated, as usual, like political 
pariahs—they have votes neither here nor there. The House 
of Representatives will consist of 69 Members, elected every 
five years, the seats being distributed as follows: The Rand 
(with Krugersdorp Rural), 34 Members; Pretoria, 6 Mem- 
bers ; and the rest of the Transvaal, 29. The Members will be 
paid, as well as the Speaker, and Parliament is to be cursed with 
the bi-lingual system. The single safeguard in the new Con- 
stitution is a nominated Upper House, subsequently to become 
elective. There is to be a Land Board, to protect the interests 
of the settlers, which has encouraged extravagant expecta- 
tions in optimistic quarters, though previous experience of 
Lord Elgin should prevent us from being misled as to 
Ministerial intentions on this subject. The whole scheme is a 
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dangerous leap in the dark. In Lord Milner’s words, “it is 
absolutely wrong inthe present circumstances to follow a course 
which may result within one year in handing over the govern- 
ment of the Transvaal to Mr. Smuts and his colleagues.” It 
may either lead to the peaceful secession of South Africa, or to 
another war infinitely more serious than the last, because 
the Mother Country could never again hope to receive any 
support from the Colonies after her present performance, which 
can only be appreciated by bearing in mind that the Orange 
River Colony is also to be handed over to the Boers as soon 
as may be, and that the enfranchisement of 10,000 Cape rebels 
points to a Boer Government at Capetown. 


DISRAELI once described a Conservative Government as an 
“ organised hypocrisy.” The present Liberal Government is a 
disorganised hypocrisy. Different Ministers tell 
different stories to different audiences, while some 
Ministers tell different stories to the same audience. 
Thus Mr. Haldane—whose fiasco is a sincere sorrow to numerous 
Unionist admirers, who had interpreted his unpopularity with 
his own Party as indicating force of character—at one moment 
summons the House of Commons to reduce the British 
Army as an example to other nations, while in the next 
breath he vaunts his ability to equip a larger and more efficient 
military expedition than any of his predecessors. One part of 
the speech is evidently designed to impress the foreigner, 
and the other to hoodwink the native. Unfortunately for the 
orator, there is nothing to prevent the intended dupes from 
reading the wrong passages ; and while the Englishman resents 
the policy of playing ducks and drakes with the national 
defences in pursuit of the dangerous phantom of disarmament the 
foreigner is impressed by the prospective expeditionary force, 
and there involuntarily rises to his lips the uncomplimentary 
observation, ‘‘ What hypocrites these English are!” The French 
say it with a smile, the Germans with a frown. A similar effect 
has been produced by the stage management of the raid on the 
Navy, which is effectively dealt with by Mr. H. W. Wilson in an 
admirable article which none of our readers should neglect. In 
informing the House of Commons of the fatal decision of 
the Admiralty to reduce our shipbuilding programme, which, as 
Mr. Wilson shows, has of late years been none too large, Mr. 
Robertson (Secretary of the Admiralty) talked big about our 
example to the benighted foreigner on the eve of the Hague 
Conference, while Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman declared 
himself in favour of abandoning the two-Power standard, 


A Disorganised 
Hypocrisy. 
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which has been the basis of our naval policy for nearly 
twenty years. There is nothing necessary to our security 
and strength which the present Ministry are not prepared 
to abandon. Mr. Robertson informed the House of Commons 
that “instead of four Dreadnoughts, we proposed to lay down 
only three. Instead of five ocean-going destroyers, we proposed 
to lay down only two. We leave the coastal destoyers at twelve. 
But we propose to reduce the number of submarines from twelve 
to eight.” Further reductions are threatened in the future. Mr. 
Robertson sought to gild the pill by delivering this extraordinary 
message from the Sea Lords : 

I would remind hon. members opposite that the naval advisers of my 
right hon. friend, the First Lord of the Admiralty, are the same gallant and 
distinguished officers who filled similar positions in relation to Lord Cawdor, 
and before him to Lord Selborne. Moreover, they were the authors of the 
original new programme as it was stated in our official papers at the beginning 
of the Session. They recommended the original programme; they now 
recommend the revised programme. 


WHEN Mr. Robertson’s chief, Lord Tweedmouth, attempted to 
justify the unjustifiable in the House of Lords, he found himself 
compelled to strike a different note. The present 
House of Commons does not care a tinker’s curse 
about the safety of the nation, and would be only 
too delighted to pay off the Navy to-morrow. But the Peers are 
a patriotic body, and in addressing them Lord Tweedmouth laid 
comparatively little stress upon disarmament, nor did he pretend 
that the Sea Lords had taken the initiative in reducing the pro- 
gramme, as was conveyed in Mr. Robertson’s suggestio falsi. 
They had simply acceded to the reduction urged by Ministers, 
because other Powers were reducing or deferring their ship- 
building, and because our supremacy would in no way be 
endangered. To the foreigner this is another instance of British 
hypocrisy. We are to perpetuate our supremacy at half 
price by summoning him to abandon the competition. But to 
the Englishman it has a more serious aspect. Mr. Carlyon 
Bellairs, the Liberal Member for King’s Lynn, to whom the 
country is under deep obligations for his patriotic exposure of 
an unpatriotic Admiralty, has shown that the Admiralty mis- 
led the country by inaccurate information regarding foreign 
shipbuilding, while Mr. Wilson’s indictment proves that Sir John 
Fisher and his colleagues deserve to be hung at their own yard- 
arms for consenting to compromise British Sea Power at a 
most critical moment in our history. They have changed their 
opinions with the change of Government, like so many political 
chameleons. As Mr. Arthur Lee observed in his forcible protest 


Chameleons 
All, 
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in the House of Commons, “the first country which obtains a 
squadron of Dreadnoughts will obtain the command of the sea.” 
It will not be the fault of Sir John Fisher and Co. if Germany 
does not gain the lead. How differently have previous Sea Lords 
understood their duty to the country! Germany’s response, 
as might have been expected by every intelligent person, to 
all this loathsome cant about the coming millennium, is to 
announce the construction of a batch of improved Dreadnoughts, 
while it is credibly asserted that Wilhelm II. meditates yet a further 
naval programme. He not unnaturally counts on the complai- 
sance of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Tweedmouth, and 
Sir John Fisher, in securing him the mastery of the sea without 
the risk of fighting. 


ALTHOUGH the Unionist Party are heavily handicapped by their 
miserable Irish record before Mr. Long went to the Irish 
R Office, especially during the Wyndham-Dudley- 
e-Enter te 

inn Mate MacDonnell régime, our Front Bench cannot 

allow Home Rule to go by default. Mr. Balfour 
undoubtedly showed culpable weakness in permitting the 
importation of a notorious Nationalist (Sir Antony MacDonnell) 
from India to the head of the Irish Civil Service, and still more 
in permitting him to receive “a free hand.” But there is no 
shadow of a ground for suggesting that the late Premier was ever 
implicated in the “devolution” intrigues over which his Lord- 
Lieutenant (Lord Dudley) and his Chief Secretary (Mr. George 
Wyndham) burnt their fingers. Unionists have no time to 
lose in taking the field. As we were able to announce 
several months ago, Sir Antony MacDonnell has been at 
work on a measure of Home Rule, and, like a hen which 
has laid an egg, he was determined to notify the fact to the 
public. In speaking at a dinner of the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, this permanent member of the Civil Service took the un- 
usual course of announcing a Ministerial policy: “His firm 
belief was that the coming year, 1907, would see the fruition (by 
which he means the fulfilment) of many of those hopes which 
the best Irishmen had for many years entertained.” It might 
not, he added, bring all those Irishmen had hoped for, but “ it 
would be the fruition of so much that they might make it 
the fountain and the source from which the whole of their hopes 
might be fulfilled.” This is our old friend “ Home Rule by instal- 
ments,” but, as the Nationalists insist, it must not be “‘ Home Rule 
watered down.” In speaking at Leitrim, Mr. Dillon observed : 
“It had been very broadly hinted that they were to have a 
measure of self-government; he had every reason to believe that it 
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would be so,” but it must be “a genuine system of self-govern- 
ment, which would give the people complete control of the 
administration of the country, at least as good a measure as that 
given to the Boers.” Mr. Sheehy, M.P., a leading member of 
the United Irish League, obligingly explained that Ireland must 
‘have an executive of her own and a Parliament of her own ; if 
they were offered anything less than this they would fling it back 
in the teeth of the Government.” As our contributor, Quirinus, 
suggests, the Government hope to hand over Ireland to the 
Nationalists by the same process as they have handed over the 
Transvaal to the Boers, ze. by straining the royal preroga- 
tive. Thus the consciences of those Liberals who are pledged 
to oppose a Home Rule Bill will be salved, as there will be no 
Bill, and the whole question will be .withdrawn from the 
cognisance of the predominant partner. The goal of “ Devolu- 
tion” has been incidentally revealed by Dr. Farley, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of New York—who, as a visitor to Ireland, 
could speak his mind more freely than Nationalist politicians 
with one eye on England, “ he hoped to see the day when they 
would have their own Parliament in College Green, as Norway 
had just secured her own Government and her own Parliament.” 
Norway has also secured her separate dynasty, her separate 
army, her separate navy, her separate foreign policy, as well as 
all the other attributes of an independent nation. As Mr. 
Parnell used to declare before discretion became advisable, the 
Nationalists aim at the destruction of the last link uniting 
Ireland and England, and will be satished with nothing less. 
Doubtless they will accept Home Rule, or Devolution, or what- 
ever it may be called on account, as a stepping-stone to the 
“larger policy.” 


IT is only natural, under all the circumstances, that the Berlin 
Government should deem the moment propitious for an attempt 
to resume control of British foreign policy. The 
frontal attack on the entente cordiale between this 
country and France having failed, the persistent Prussian is 
resorting to sap and mine, counting on the co-operation of the 
Potsdam Party within the Cabinet to carry the position. So far 
they have failed, but Prussian diplomacy is nothing if not tena- 
cious, and it can only be defeated by counter-tenacity. Happily 
for us, tact is nota Teutonic quality, and we can usually rely on the 
perpetration of some gaffe when it is most needed. Thus King 
Edward’s flying visit to his Imperial nephew at Friedrichshof, 
which was to have opened a new chapter in Anglo-German 
relations, has simply served to reveal a typical treachery on the 


Teutonic Tact. 
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part of the Wilhelmstrasse. For two years the legend had been 
semi-officially inculcated into the German public, with the 
object of inflaming them against Great Britain, and thereby 
facilitating the expansion of the German Navy, that the British 
Sovereign had deliberately “insulted” the German Emperor by 
refusing to go to Berlin two years ago—hence the pis aller of a 
Kiel visit. The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (the semi-official 
organ of the Foreign Office) has, now that the lie has done its 
duty, thought fit to confess, that the King was perfectly ready 
to go to Berlin in 1904, and that Kiel was substituted at the 
special request of the German Emperor. This disgraceful 
manoeuvre is condemned even by such “tame” newspapers as 
the Berliner Tageblatt. As another instance of German “ good- 
will” we may cite the impudent and evidently inspired article in 
the Deutsche Revue, openly declaring war upon the British position 
in Egypt unless our Government consents to be blackmailed into 
promoting the Baghdad Railway. Mr. Haldane, who appears to 
be rapidly following in the footsteps of Mr. Brodrick, is provided 
with plenty of topics of conversation with his Imperial host at 
Potsdam, whither, according to the Westminster Gazette, he is 
going to pick up wrinkles about the German Army ! 


EVERY circumstance has combined to render the Japanese 
Alliance even more precious to the British Empire and more 
popular with the British people than at the 
golden moment of its renewal last August, when 
our ally was triumphantly emerging from the 
arbitrament of war. It was therefore only to be expected that 
“ disgruntled” newspaper correspondents, who will never forgive 
the Japanese their sagacious secrecy, which was one of the chief 
causes of their military and naval victories, should seek at this 
particular moment to sow suspicion between us by imputing 
bad faith to our ally in carrying out her undertaking to open 
Manchuria to foreign trade. Besides this journalistic campaign, 
there are notorious diplomatic influences at work with a similar 
object, of which we hear less, but which for that very reason are 
perhaps more dangerous. There are good grounds for believing 
that German diplomacy is disseminating the idea in Tokyo that 
Great Britain has cooledtowards Japan since the change of Govern- 
ment in this country, and that the Liberals attach greater import- 
ance to effecting an entente with Russia than to their Far Eastern 
alliance. We utterly refuse to believe that our allies, who were not 
born yesterday, will allow themselves to be so easily bamboozled 
by the transparent Teuton. The present British Foreign Minister, 
Sir Edward Grey, who is one of the few politicians in either Party 
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who enjoy the confidence of the nation, both before and after he 
became Foreign Minister, has declared himself unreservedly in 
favour of a literal and loyal observance of the Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement, and he has spoken with supreme scorn of any other 
policy, as indicating a degree of fickleness which would de- 
servedly make us an object of general suspicion. Sir Edward 
Grey is the very last man to sacrifice old and tried friendships 
to new and untried friendships. The Japanese Alliance is 
absolutely safe so long as he remains at the Foreign Office, 
and it is in no way affected by any desire which may be 
expressed in this country for an improvement in our relations 
with Russia. The Japanese thoroughly understand that the defeat 
and eclipse of Russia has dislocated the balance of power and 
endangered the peace of Europe, which, as in the days of 
Louis XIV. and Napoleon, is threatened by the overwhelming 
ambition of a single Power. England is interested with 
other countries in what has been termed “the return 
of Russia,” and Englishmen who are both intelligent and 
patriotic recognise that it would be to the advantage of both 
nations, as well as to the general interests of Europe, to effect a 
settlement of outstanding Anglo-Russian differences on the same 
lines as the Anglo-French settlement of 1904, provided always 
that nothing be done which could by any possibility prejudice 
the relations between Great Britain and Japan which, together 
with the understanding with France, form the corner-stone of 
British foreign policy. 


THE anti-Japanese newspaper campaign already alluded to has 
been effectively disposed of by the Times Peking correspondent 
who reported, as the result of a recent tour in 
Manchuria, that our allies were endeavouring to 
discharge their various obligations as rapidly as 
the gigantic task of repatriating the troops and the influx of 
immigrants permitted, while Viscount Hayashi, now Japanese 
Foreign Minister, has expressed the hope that Southern 
Manchuria will be open to foreign trade in the beginning of 
September, thus anticipating the period prescribed by treaty 
by seven months. Asan earnest of Japanese good faith Dalny 
has already been proclaimed a free port. The Times correspon- 
dent sends an appreciative account of the Marquis Ito’s task in 
Korea. As in Egypt in early days, the Royal House is intriguing 
against the protecting power with that power’s principal rival, the 
Korean Emperor having apparently persuaded himself that the 
Convention of November 1905 was not binding upon him. 
During the Marquis Ito’s absence in Japan last May, disturb- 
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ances were organised throughout the country, in which the 
Emperor was clearly implicated. But the Japanese very wisely 
and handsomely ignored the evidence against his Majesty and 
confined themselves to punishing the active ringleaders. In 
her thankless efforts to gain the goodwill of the Korean people 
by good government, Japan may count on the keen 
approval of this country. We have attempted a similar task in 
different parts of the world, and we know only too well how 
difficult and discouraging it is to indulge in premature criticism. 
We would specially direct the reader’s attention to “ Dalni 
Vostock’s” graphic picture of “ Japan after the War,” published 
elsewhere, which discusses Anglo-Japanese relations in a states- 
manlike and dispassionate manner. We have no sympathy with 
those extravagant sentimentalists who persuaded themselves that 
Japan had staked her existence on the hazard of war for the ex- 
clusive benefit of other Powers. The Japanese are certainly not 
responsible for any subsequent disillusionment. That our ally 
will scrupulously observe her obligations is made clear by our con- 
tributor, and ultimately, thanks to her efforts, an immense market 
will be accessible to the trade of the world. British success in 
this new sphere of competition will depend exclusively upon 
British efforts. Japan will open the door, but we can hardly 
expect her to carry us through it on her shoulders, All we can 
ask for is a fair field and no favour, and that we shall have. That 
she will be a formidable rival in commerce goes without saying. 


OuR allies are setting us an example by their thorough and 
whole-hearted observance of the Anglo-Japanese Agreement 
Although a distinctly poor country, being only 
rich in the capacity and character of her people, 
and still reeling under the shock of one of the 
bloodiest wars in human history, which has saddled her 
with an immense load of debt, Japan fully realises, what 
some Westerners seem to have forgotten, viz., that in this 
wicked world peace and security depend on readiness and pre- 
paration for war. She has contemptuously disdained to follow 
the decadent lead of the Tweedmouths and the Haldanes. What 
is won by the sword can only be kept by the sword, and, being a 
wise and provident people, the Japanese are steadily strengthening 
their army and their navy, and it is not they who will be wanting 
in the event of a sudden call upon the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
Can our Committee of National Defence say the same of England? 
Hardly, seeing that its president believes that peace can be 
perpetuated by perorations! Japan is also doing her utmost 
to fortify the Alliance by sending her ablest statesmen and 
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diplomatists to London. It is only by a frank and _ free 
exchange of views between the two Governments that the 
mischievous efforts of third parties can be frustrated. London 
is the poorer by the loss of Viscount Hayashi, the last 
Japanese Minister and the first Japanese Ambassador accredited to 
the Court of St. James’s. He inspired implicit confidence in all 
Englishmen, official and unofficial, who were privileged to come 
in contact with him, as may be gathered from the unwonted 
public tribute he received from Lord Lansdowne at a banquet 
at the Junior Constitutional Club last year.* The world will 
only learn the full extent of Viscount Hayashi’s services to the 
two countries when the secrets of the Foreign Office are disclosed 
to a future generation, but it is a matter of common knowledge 
that he was a valuable factor during the negotiation of the 
original Agreement of 1902, and a vital factor in maintaining 
and renewing the Alliance. If we may be allowed to say so, 
Viscount Hayashi possessed the faculty of political perspective 
to an uncommon degree. He was essentially a man of essentials, 
who never pressed a small point and never missed a big one. 
Then again he never “ let in” the other side, and was always the 
soul of discretion. He will be deeply regretted in this country, 
as he had become a popular feature of our national life, but as 
Japan requires his services as Foreign Minister, it is not for 
Englishmen to repine. 


OvR allies are fortunate in being able to replace Viscount 
Hayashi by a statesman of the distinction of Baron Komura, 
who is one of the makers of the history of 
our time, though so far his countrymen have 
failed to acknowledge his splendid services to the State. 
The story has now been told in the columns of the Times 
on the authority of its Tokyo correspondent, who speaks from 
knowledge, and we cannot believe that a nation inspired 
by the spirit of Bushido will be backward in paying honour 
where honour is so clearly due, now that they are in posses- 
sion of the facts. As our readers are aware, Baron Komura, 
then Foreign Minister of Japan, represented his country at the 
Portsmouth Peace Conference, where, in the words of the Times 
correspondent, he “ deliberately undertook a task which must 
bring upon him the disfavour of the masses, and consented, in 
the interests of his country, to forego the credit which was his 
just due.” On the eve of his 'departure on this momentous 
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* “Of all the recollections which I shall carry away from the Foreign 
Office, none will be more agreeable than that of my official intercourse with 
your distinguished guest, the Japanese Minister.” 
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mission, he paid afarewell visit to the Marquess Ito, whomentioned 
his intention of seeing him off on the morning of his start. 
Baron Komura said, “ Thank you for the send-off, but will you 
come to welcome me when I return to receive the people’s 
imprecations ?” This incident is cited as showing how 
thoroughly the statesmen of Japan appreciated the diplomatic 
dangers confronting them. Indeed we are told that Baron 
Komura had before starting for Portsmouth received an 
assurance that the Government were prepared to proclaim 
Martial Law throughout the whole Empire on the conclusion 
of peace. It was not that the Elder Statesmen were such 
cravens as to be anxious to surrender the just fruits of 
victory ; but they clearly understood, as their fellow countrymen 
did not, that “brilliant as had been the triumphs won by their 
country’s forces on land and at sea, no fatal wound had been 
inflicted on Russia, not even the outworks of her Empire had been 
captured, and, therefore, to treat her as the commander of a 
capitulating fortress is treated would have been extravagant.” 
Japanese diplomacy must accordingly devote itself to securing the 
objects for which the sword had been drawn, viz., the evacuation 
of Manchuria by Russia and the recognition of Japan’s predomi- 
nance in Korea ; and it was in obedience to this policy that the 
terms to be formulated by Baron Komura at the Peace Confer- 
ence were fixed. 


WE can now appreciate the surpassing skill of his diplomacy. 
There were two groups of conditions, viz., the essential ones, 
for which the war had been fought, and the non- 
essential arising out of it, such as an indemnity, 
the surrender of the interned ships, the cession 
of Sakhalin, &c. Japan would have continued the war rather 
than forego the former, but she would not have sacrificed 
another soldier for the sake of the latter. That was the official 
programme and the Times correspondent tells us : 


A Lesson in 
Diplomacy. 


To Baron Komura, who entirely agreed, his Government extended dis- 
cretion to prefer the terms in what order he pleased, but he and they agreed 
that the above cardinal differentiation should be made in the end. The 
world does not seem to have yet recognised this. It certainly did not recog- 
nise it at the time, nor had Russia the least suspicion from first to last, That 
was Baron Komura’s cleverness. 


He laid great stress on non-essentials. Japan must have money, 
territory, and ships. “So when M. Witte, in his supreme 
moment of exultation, translated the sum of the supposed diplo- 
matic victory into the phrase, ‘Pas un sou,’ he little knew that 
Baron Komura had never expected a sou, or ever thought of 
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seriously insisting upon one.” Critics, or rather hyper-critics, 
have declared that it would have been more dignified on the 
part of Japan to have tabled her irreducible minimum, and to 
have refused to abate a jot of it. As the writer we have quoted 
remarks, “ That kind of diplomacy may be practicable on the 
eve of the millennium, but the world has not yet grown up to it. 
Baron Komura obtained for his country more than would have 
satisfied her Sovereign and her statesmen. After all, success is 
the best criterion.” It would be impossible to over-praise 
the ability, the patriotism, and the devotion of the Japanese 
negotiator, who deliberately sacrificed himself in the interests of 
his country, and who allowed the world to believe that he had 
been completely foiled where he had completely triumphed. It 
is a unique performance, which will greatly increase the new 
Ambassador’s prestige in London, though in any case he could 
have counted upon a warm welcome on account of the Sovereign 
and the nation whom he represents. 


WE doubt whether any useful purpose has ever been served, 
though much harm has frequently been done, by the offensive 
admonitions which the British Press, especially 
the Radical Press, has been immemorially wont 
to administer to all foreign nations at every crisis 
in their internal affairs, Let us by all means be vigilant and 
vigorous in defending our national interests whenever and 
wherever they may be assailed. But in discussing the concerns 
of other countries which do not directly affect us, there is little or 
no excuse for vituperation, incitement or rebuke. The inherent 
ignorance of the commentator should supply a conclusive reason 
for restraint. To how few of us is it given to possess even a 
walking acquaintance with the internal politics of any other 
nation ? Radical journalists are peculiarly insular and their 
instruction is far less illuminating than irritating. We are 
moved to make these observations by the oceans of non- 
sense which have appeared throughout the “ Russian crisis,” 
and by the vulgar violence with which papers like the Daily 
News discuss the Church crisis in France. When one con- 
trasts the amount of printers’ ink consecrated to Russian 
internal affairs with our existing stock of knowledge, either of 
past, pending or probable events, the result is humiliating to the 
Fourth Estate. Had there been no telegrams from St. Petersburg 
and no comments in London, we could hardly have been more 
ignorant than we are. It has been one long story of unfulfilled 
prophecy. Nothing happens as it should happen, not even the 
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unexpected. The Tsar dissolves the Duma and challenges the 
country to rise. The pundits of Fleet Street can tell us the 
precise day of the expected rising, but unfortunately the country 
stoutly refuses to rise, and instead we see the gradual re-estab- 
lishment of a reactionary Government though tempered by 
rather more than the usual amount of assassination, while the 
army, which ex hypothesi is devoured by disaffection, still stands 
by the autocrat. There is, it is true, widespread anarchy, and 
every day we are told that to-morrow there will be a Facquerie, 
but on the whole the dissolution of the Duma seems so far to 
have made comparatively little difference, not that we have any 
ambition to set up as “ experts ” onjRussian affairs or to enter the 
ranks of Russian prophets. The Russian temperament is so 
fundamentally different from the British temperament that it is 
psychologically impossible for any Englishman to unravel or 
understand Russian events. All we can do is to record, and 
during the past month there has been nothing to record except 
that no steps have yet been taken to elect a successor to the late 
Duma, though the Government’s need for money is believed to 
necessitate such a step before the close of the present year. 
M. Stolypin has succeded M. Goremykin in the perilous post 
of Russian Premier and has so far survived assassination though 
his family have been the victims of a hideous outrage. 


THERE is so much coming and going between England and 
France that we are all apt to regard ourselves as experts on the 
Ch affairs of our nearest neighbour. But even so 
urch and ° : , 

State in France, there is no- necessity for Nonconformist 

journalists to display their bigotry at the expense 
of Catholic France, nor need any of us irritate the Republican 
Party by offering superfluous advice. Owing to the happy 
relationship subsisting between the two nations — which is 
mainly due to the emancipation of British Foreign Policy 
from the German yoke, which the Potsdam party in the 
Campbell Bannerman Cabinet (the Lord Chancellor, Lord Lore- 
burn; the Irish Secretary, Mr. Bryce; and the War Minister, 
Mr. Haldane) are working overtime to reimpose—a powerful 
France is now recognised as a vital British interest. Englishmen 
would deplore the prolongation of an internecine strife 
between Church and State. It is, however, difficult at this stage 
to estimate the ultimate effect of the Papal Encyclical which 
is in terms an uncompromising declaration of war, breathing 
vehement hostility towards the Government, and contemptuously 
repudiating the terms offered the Church by the Separation Act, 
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Pius X. emphatically condemns the proposed Associations 
Cultuelles, to which the Republic proposed to hand over all 
ecclesiastical edifices. In the words of the Encyclical, “With 
reference to the religious Associations, as the law establishes 
them, we decree it is absolutely impossible for them to be 
admitted without a violation of the sacred rights pertaining to 
the very life of the Church.” But in another passage of the same 
document there would seem to be a loophole for compromise 
upon the basis of some system “ establishing in a sure and legal 
manner the immutable rights of the Roman Pontiff, and of the 
Bishops, and their authority over the necessary property of the 
churches, particularly over the sacred edifices.” Both sides 
are, of course, at one in repudiating any compromise ; and 
as the Republican Party were understood to have gone to 
the extreme limits of concession in framing the Separation Law, 
which has since been endorsed by a sweeping majority at the 
polls, as well as by the recent demonstration of the Conseils 
Généraux since the publication of the Encyclical, it is not easy 
to see how the Sarrien-Clémenceau Government can be expected 
to yield to the Papal “stand and deliver.” The Catholics, on 
their side, are rallying to the Pontiff’s battle-cry, though with 
many misgivings, and there is striking evidence to show that 
the French Bishops would have preferred a more conciliatory 
attitude on the part of the Vatican. Fortunately Parliament 
is not sitting, and it is not extravagant to hope that in the 
breathing-space which yet remains it may be possible for 
moderate Catholic counsels to assert themselves. Otherwise 
nothing can prevent a desperate contest between two combatants 
who probably underrate each other’s strength. The Government 
would be able practically to strip the Church of its property, but 
any effort to close the churches would certainly lead to dis- 
turbance in many parts of France. The whole civilised world 
will unite in hoping that a crisis may be averted. 


ALL the records of previous gooseberry seasons have been 
eclipsed by the Court of Appeal, which, in giving judgment 
The Great in Rex v. County Council of the West Riding of 
: Yorkshire, has managed to make two Governments, 
Practical Joke. < ; 
two Parliaments, and no inconsiderable propor- 
tion of the nation at large, look supremely ridiculous. We owe 
this gigantic practical joke to the odd Judge, as the Court was 
divided by two to one, the judicial humorists—whose law we do 
not for amoment question—consisting of the Master of the Rolls 
and Lord Justice Farwell, while Lord Justice Moulton cultivated 
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a dour isolation. The Education Bill of 1g02 is virtually 
repealed, the “passive resister” passes for a sound lawyer, 
possessed of incalculable claims against his oppressors in the 
shape of actions for false imprisonment, &c., every local autho- 
rity is in a state of bewilderment, the magistracy are distracted, 
and the last shred of excuse for the Birrelligious Bill has vanished. 
These are but a few samples of the consequences of Lord Justice 
Farwell siding with the Master of the Rolls instead of with his 
brother Moulton and the Judges of the Divisional Court. As the 
Outlook observes : 


There has never been a more remarkable instance of the solemn fantasies 
which occur from time to time under our present system of case-made 
law... if statesmen have an intention, and the clerks make a slip of 
the pen, or fall into a slovenly and inadequate form of words, it is 
the loose draughtmanship, not the deliberate statesmanship, that determines 
our destinies. 


For the time being, and unless overruled by the House of 
Lords, or repealed by Act of Parliament, religious education in 
denominational schools need not, or perhaps may not, be paid for 
out of the rates, of which Cowper-Templeism enjoys the exclusive 
monopoly. It is necessary that our readers should endeavour 
to master the ratio decidendi of this startling decision, though 


it turns upon technicalities, because it obviously revolutionises 
the whole educational controversy. The County Council of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, which is presumably composed of 
rabid political Nonconformists, alone among the Education 
Authorities created by Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1902, refused to pay 
teachers within its jurisdiction for that part of their time devoted 
to denominational instruction. The Board of Education 
ordered this amount to be paid, and ultimately obtained a 
mandamus from the Divisional Court, against which the County 
Council has now successfully appealed to the Court of Appeal. 
The Master of the Rolls and his assenting colleague, Lord Justice 
Farwell, held that the County Council, as local Educational 
Authority, is not bound to pay for denominational religious 
education in non-provided schools under the Act of 1902, The 
issue turns on the meaning of Section 7 of that Act, which pro- 
vides that “ the local authority shall maintain and keep efficient 
all public elementary schools within their area which are neces- 
sary, and have the control of all expenditure for that purpose 
other than expenditure for which, under this Act, provision is 
to be made by the managers.” 
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THE Master of the Rolls pointed out in his judgment that under 
the Education Act of 1870 the School Board was bound to main- 
tain and keep efficient every school provided by 
the Board, and the word “ efficient”’ meant that 
the school should be kept up to such a standard 
as would entitle it to claim the Parliamentary grant. Section 97 
of that statute made it clear that religious instruction, so far from 
being a condition of efficiency fora Parliamentary grant, was ex- 
pressly excluded from being the subject of sucha grant. He was 
consequently of opinion that as the words “ maintain and keep 
efficient” in their original place in educational legislation did not 
embrace religious instruction, and as they were chosen in the 
Act of 1902 to define the obligation of the new Authority, and as 
there was nothing in the later Act to negative this, they ought to 
be construed in the same sense. The responsibility to “keep 
efficient” and the control of expenditure seem to be absolutely 
co-extensive ; and as both the Master of the Rolls and Lord 
Justice Farwell point out, the Education Authority cannot be 
liable to pay for denominational religious education unless they 
are also to have control over that teaching and power to test it. 
But it was expressly provided by the Act of 1902 that the 
Managers should have control of religious education. Therefore 
the Local Authority, being deprived of control, are not bound 
to pay for it, the West Riding County Council triumphs over 
the Board of Education, and Dr. Clifford is for the moment the 
happiest man in the country. Lord Justice Moulton, the 
minority Judge, took a broader though ex hypothesi an unsound 
view of the case, arguing that the whole object of the Act of 
1902 was to secure for voluntary schools the very assistance 
which the West Riding Council refused, and he therefore dis- 
sented from his brethren. There has been some wild and irre- 
sponsible discussion as to the effect of the judgment of the Court 
of Appeal, which is regarded by some Churchmen and by all Non- 
conformists as a victory for their respective views, on grounds 
not always intelligible. Other Churchmen, like the Bishop of 
Birmingham and Lord Hugh Cecil, are so outraged as to con- 
template resorting to some form of Passive Resistance. So far the 
Government has given no signas to its intentions. The question 
is immensely complicated by political prejudice, but we refuse to 
believe that even such a bigot as Mr. Birrell will accept the judg- 
ment of a single Judge of the Court of Appeal as final, when a 
higher tribunal is open to him. Providence would seem to have 
afforded a golden opportunity for a reasonable compromise on 
the lines suggested by Mr. Chamberlain, viz., that the State should 
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make itself responsible for secular education, giving a free right 
of entry to the denominations in both provided and non-provided 
schools. That we shall ultimately come to some such solution 
is the growing conviction of an ever-increasing number of 
intelligent people. 


THE Court of Appeal has so completely taken the wind out of 
the sails of Parliament as to render any detailed discussion of 


the closing debates on the Education Bill some- 
what superfluous, as the Session had concluded 
before the Master of the Rolls exploded his 
bomb-shell. Needless to say, all the efforts of the Opposition 
in the House of Commons to amend the iniquitous and intoler- 
able measure for which Mr. Birrell must be held responsible— 
though he is understood privately to disclaim responsibility, 
while his friends allege that his original Bill was a very different 
measure, which was transformed under pressure of the Lloyd- 
Georges and the Cliffords—were mechanically repelled by the 
big battalions, assisted by an unparalleled abuse of the closure. 
Nevertheless, the Government defeats in debate were almost 
as signal as were their triumphs in the division lobby, Indeed, 
it would be scarcely an exaggeration to say that long before the 
end of the session the Liberal Party became heartily sick of Mr. 
Birrell and his Bill, and wished them both at the bottom of the 
sea, The rank and file have so little stomach for the fight with 
the House of Lords that it would not be surprising if Ministers 
utilised the decision of the Court of Appeal as a convenient 
pretext for shelving the whole question. Some of their organs 
were vociferous in this sense on the publication of the judgment. 
The rejection of the Bill on the Third Reading in the House of 
Commons was moved by Mr. Walter Long in a telling speech, 
but the most damaging utterance proceeded from Mr. Redmond 
who for once took his coat off and infuriated his Liberal allies 
by declaring that the Irish Party were actually looking to 
their hereditary enemies, the House of Lords, for the amend- 
ments which could alone render this measure supportable. In 
its present shape it would involve the starvation of at least five 
hundred Roman Catholic schools, tle alternative being the 
acceptance of religious teaching abhorrent to the Catholic 
conscience. Mr. Perks was equally hostile from the Non- 
conformist standpoint, deciaring that he would not break his 
heart if the Bill did not become law with Clause 4 in its present 
shape. Mr. Masterman, almost the only interesting figure who 
has emerged from the Radical ranks (as Mr. Simon, who has a 
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great reputation as an orator, has so far remained a silent 
member), also raked this luckless measure. In his opinion 
“it was a deplorable result of the first Session of the new 
Radical Parliament that some 2,500,000 Roman Catholics, 
and an indefinite number of Liberal Churchmen, should be 
saying in their hearts: Thank God for the existence of the 
House of Lords.” The debate concluded with a skilful and 
effective speech from Mr. Balfour, who was answered by Mr. 
Birrell, who did the best he could in an impossible situation, 
and somewhat impressed an always emotional assembly by a 
premeditated display of spurious fervour. In the final division 
in the House of Commons Ministers secured a majority of 192 


(369 to 177). 


THE debate in the House of Lords on the second reading 
of the Education Bill, which was moved by Lord Crewe 
(August 1), was in every way worthy of the occasion. Indeed, 
in reviewing the past Session one cannot hel 
hada being ton by the high standard of sdiclaniay 
maintained by the Peers, and the remarkable contrast between 
their proceedings and the pitiable performances of the House 
of Commons, It is truly surprising that, in spite of such 
debates as have taken place upon Imperial, foreign and 
home affairs, to say nothing of the impressive discussions on 
National Defence, the Upper House should continue to be re- 
garded asa dreary assembly, and the Unionist Press, with the 
honourable exception of the Times, should incline to treat it 
as a quantité négligeable. Never have the Peers done better than 
during the past few months. Never were their services more 
needed by the nation. One of these days some enterprising 
journalist will “discover” the House of Lords. On the Educa- 
tion Bill itself there were several really impressive speeches 
which would make the fortune of the average House of 
Commons Mandarin. After Lord Crewe and Lord London- 
derry, who has managed to acquire a position in the Unionist 
Party more in accordance with his ambition than with his ability, 
had made the usual pot-and-kettle speeches the Archbishop of 
Canterbury dealt with the whole question in a broad, weighty 
and moderate, but at the same time unflinching and fearless, 
manner, stating the case for the Church of England with un- 
answerable force. He pointed out that the dual system of 
Cowper-Temple teaching on the one hand, and denominational 
schools on the other, had been a fundamental condition of 
every educational settlement since 1870, and declared that certain 
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concessions must be insisted on, viz., equal opportunity for 
instructing Church children in the Church Catechism, and a 
guarantee that definite religion shall not be treated as an extra, 
and that it shall be given by teachers who believe in it, reminding 
his hearers that “the teachers are for the schools, and not the 
schools for the teachers,” and concluding with a warning that 
the Bill would only be read a second time on the under- 
standing that it would be thoroughly overhauled in Com- 
mittee. ‘ Not with any sanction of mine, nor I am sure with 
the concurrence of those who sit on the Episcopal benches, 
shall this Bill become law as it at present stands.” The Duke 
of Norfolk made a similar declaration on behalf of the 
Catholics. On the following day the Duke of Devonshire inter- 
vened, surprising even his warmest admirers by the force and 
vigour with which he belaboured the Bill. He agreed with the 
Primate that the maintenance of voluntary schools was an indis- 
pensable condition of the settlement of 1870, of which the present 
Bill was a revolutionary disturbance. The Act of 1902 for the first 
time gave the Local Authorities complete control over secular 
education in non-provided schools. The real effect of the present 
measure would be to give Cowper-Temple teaching, to which, in 
its proper place, he had no objection, “a strong and decided pre- 
ference over any other form of religious teaching.” This wag 
neither logic nor Liberalism. Unionists were willing to redress 
the grievance of Nonconformists in single school districts, but 
the Government sought to impose a precisely similar grievance 
upon the Church of England and Roman Catholics. If justice 
required the redress of one grievance, it surely would not tolerate 
the creation of the other, He advised the Peers to approach the 
Bill with “a firm and strong desire to mitigate every grievance that 
can be proved” before being called upon to consider “the final 
and momentous decision which at some later period we may have 
to take.” The Duke of Devonshire’s pronouncement had all the 
effect of surprise, as the Duke’s evil genius, Lord James of Hereford, 
had publicly declared himself in favour of running away. There 
were many other notable speeches which we are unable to 
notice —especially that of the Bishop of Birmingham — 
which all contributed to enhance the prestige of the House of 
Lords, and after three days’ debate the Bill was read a second 
time without a division, The Peers remain masters of the 
situation, as they have a clear majority of the community behind 
them in any attempt to bring this measure into harmony with 
the wishes of the electorate who desired to redress an old 
grievance—not to impose new ones, 
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THE House of Commons suspended its sinister activity on 
Saturday, August 4, and until it resumes its malignant operations 
—— at the end of October, the British Empire can 
breathe somewhat more freely, though so long as 
the Mother Country remains in the clutches of a 
Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet no British subject in any part of 
the world can go about his business in perfect security. As we 
have already pointed out, his Majesty’s present Ministers exist for 
the purpose of weakening British influences and of strengthening 
anti-British influences wherever they may be found. From 
South Africa to Ireland all loyalists are under the ban. It is 
the golden age of the anti-English Englishman. While we 
should be the last to underrate the injury already inflicted 
on National and Imperial interests by “the record majority,” 
it must be admitted that the legislative performances of the 
unparalleled Parliament and the unique Government are so 
far derisory. Of all the heroic measures figuring in the 
Speech from the Throne, not a single one of the first class has 
yet found its way to the statute-book ; and though in recent 
years we had grown accustomed to an appalling “slaughter 
of the innocents” on the eve of every Recess, there has never 
been a more sterile Session than the present. No doubt we shall 
be told by ecstatic Liberals that all these marvellous Bills will 
become Acts during the Autumn Session. Sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof. What is the actual achievement ? The Educa- 
tion Bill has, it is true, been passed through the House of Com- 
mons substantially as it was introduced, thanks toan unprecedented 
application of the gag and guillotine, which has prevented whole 
areas of the Birrelligious Bill from being considered, and, as we 
have seen, this much-undiscussed measure has left the House of 
Commons, amid a dwindling chorus of faint praise, to meet its fate 
in the House of Lords. The Trade Disputes Bill, which is so 
much blackmail levied by Labour upon Liberalism, has not even 
passed through the House of Commons, while according to the 
Daily News, the third great social reform which was to create a new 
heaven and a new earth, the Workmen’s Compensation Bill—in 
the management of which Mr. Herbert Gladstone made such a 
pitiable exhibition of himself in the Standing Committee—“ is to 
be considered in October.” The Equalisation of Rates (London) 
Bill, according to the same authority, is to be “introduced 
next Session”; the Crofters’ Bill is “deferred”; the Merchant 
Shipping Bill, upon which Mr. Lloyd George exhausted much 
florid eloquence at an earlier stage, has yet ‘to be considered” 
—presumably Potsdam is making representations against any 


Session. 
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interference with the movements of alien pilots in British home 
waters. 


THE grotesque Plural Voting Bill, which was obviously intro- 
duced in order that Mr. L. V. Harcourt might display his peculiar 
: humour, has only been read a second time. Of 
Talking Non- . : . ea 
cntntiadt Cbed all the mensUnes mentioned in the King s Speech, 
Mischief. the Labourers’ (Ireland) Bill, the Bill amending 
the Law as to Colonial Marriages, and the Bill 
abolishing the Property Qualification of County Justices in 
England, are the solitary fruits of 108 Parliamentary days. The 
mountain has produced three ridiculous mice. No wonder the 
Labour Party are disgusted at their first experience of the working 
of the Parliamentary machine, or that the Labour Leader and the 
Clarion should refuse to join in the semi-official pzeans of the 
Daily News, the Daily Chronicle, and the Westminster Gazette. At the 
same time, the Labour Members are almost as much to blame as 
the Liberals for this scanty harvest. Both wings of the so- 
called Army of Progress have wasted a prodigious amount of 
time in irrelevant twaddle, and in indiscriminate interference in 
Imperial affairs, to the detriment of the proper business of the 
House of Commons. The practice of asking mischievous 
questions has developed to alarming proportions, and the in- 
clination of a peculiarly parochial House to meddle with other 
people’s business has had deplorable consequences. There are 
those who maintain that it is better for the House of Commons 
to talk nonsense than to do mischief, but it depends on 
the nature of the nonsense as well as the extent of the 
mischief. When sensitive British communities over seas, engaged 
in fighting for their lives against savage hordes are wickedly 
calumniated, while odium and outrage are heaped upon all 
British officials and officers discharging their duties, often at the 
risk of their lives, in every part of the world, we may question 
the soundness of this dictum. After all we at home bear the 
brunt of any ill-considered legislation, which is only fair as we 
elect the Imperial Parliament. Moreover, mischievous legislation 
can be repealed. But such injuries as have been inflicted this 
Session upon Natal, and of which Canada, Australia or New 
Zealand are liable to find themselves the victims in other Sessions, 
are irreparable, and their bitter memories cannot be effaced 
by any future House of Commons. Talking malicious non- 
sense about the daughter nations may do more harm than 
passing mischievous measures at the expense of the Mother 
Country. 
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IT is something that one of the very few satisfactory incidents of 
the late lamentable Session should have occurred on the closing 
“ Out-Pauling day (August 4), when Sir Edward Grey, who is 
Paul.” almost the only Minister who has managed to 

keep his head amidst the hurricane of hysteria, 
administered a crushing rebuke to a certain Mr. Robertson, who 
persuaded the electors of Tyneside jin a moment of aberration 
to return him as their representative, and who has laboured 
strenuously ever since to acquire a cheap notoriety by “ out- 
Pauling Paul.” With this object he made a scandalous attack 
on the Egyptian authorities responsible for the execution of 
the criminals who so barbarously murdered one British officer 
and grievously injured others at Denshawi, and indulged in a 
venomous diatribe against Mr. Findlay, our able Acting Agent 
and Consul-General in Egypt during Lord Cromer’s absence, 
for sending a particularly sensible telegram deprecating a dis- 
cussion of the Denshawi incident in Parliament as likely to 
inflame local opinion. This was denounced as the “pre- 
sumptuous censure’ of “an incompetent bureaucrat,” while 
the highest legal authorities of Egypt were assailed for their 
“wholesale slaughter” and “ metheds of barbarism,” and 
generally held up to public execration. Truly Mr. Findlay’s 
telegram is abundantly justified by Mr. Robertson’s speech, 
which was little less than an incitement to murder. Sir 
Edward Grey made a spirited defence of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in general and Mr. Findlay in particular, caustically observ- 
ing, “If you are to assume, where you think a mistake has 
been made, that your officials in general are likely to be guilty 
either of moral or intellectual deficiencies, and if you are to 
assume and to adopt the tone that they have done wrong, you 
would make it quite impossible to conduct the business of the 
British Empire.” It required some courage to say this useful 
word to such an assembly, but it was said, and it should serve 
to convince our “men on the spot” that even this Govern- 
ment contains one member who is not prepared to throw them 
to the wolves for doing their duty. The same speech con- 
tained the reassuring statement that the British Foreign Minister 
regarded the maintenance of the Chinese Customs administration 
on the lines laid down by Sir Robert Hart, as a vital British 
interest, and he promised that the subject should receive the 
closest attention of the Government; the subject has been dealt 
with in a series of anxious telegrams by the Zimes Peking corre- 
spondent, who evidently fears that we are going to sleep over this 
important question. Sir Edward Grey also made the welcome 
announcement that so far his Majesty’s Ministers have refused to 
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agree to the proposed increase in the Turkish Custom Duties, 
which we hope may be «interpreted as signifying that Great 


Britain is not prepared to make a “ graceful concession” on the 
Baghdad Railway to Germany. 


As Mr. Balfour's friends habitually boast that the Leader of the 
Opposition does not waste his time reading the newspapers, it 
Unioni would be sanguine to suppose that any echo of 
nionist : . . 

Seed the National Union Conference of Conservative 

and Constitutional Associations held at the Hotel 
Cecil at the end of July, has disturbed his serenity. To the 
Party at large the discontent which has at last found vent in the 
Conservative Parliament, or rather Duma, is a healthy and 
encouraging sign. The Chief Whip, Sir Alexander Acland Hood, 
made the best case he could for the present régime, and stoutly 
declined (in which he was understood to be speaking for Mr. 
Balfour) to be controlled by a “Caucus.” Unfortunately the 
Conservative wing of the Unionist Party is completely under 
the thumb of “a Caucus” as irresponsible as it is inefficient, 
and the main question of party politics is whether this Caucus 
is to be made responsible and efficient. Ninety-nine Unionists 
out of a hundred believe that the present Caucus, or clique, or 
whatever it may choose to be called, is largely responsible for 
the pitiable plight of the Party, and that under its auspices there 
can be no future for us. That is why they demand, and the 
demand will continue to be pressed until itis granted, that the 
leadership and management of the Party should be brought into 
effective touch with the rank and file by means of a popular 
representative element, which would help to bridge over the 
appalling gulf between the Conservative Mandarin and the 
Conservative Man in the Street. The obliviousness of the little 
clique who now hold us in their clutches, to the interests and 
wishes of the Party at large, is eloquently exemplified by Sir 
Alexander Acland Hood’s amazing announcement that he 
regarded Mr. H. W. Forster (Member for Sevenoaks), as a 
suitable successor to himself as Chief Whip. We know nothing 
of Mr. Forster except that every Unionist Member of Parliament 
would regard his appointment as an additional calamity. 


THE Micawber section of the Unionist Party honestly believe 
that our single duty is to sit tight and do nothing in particular, 
while the inevitable swing of the pendulum 

The Lesson of | 
pe th restores the old gang to the old places. There 
ockermout™ is little in recent by-elections to support this 


sanguine theory. For if Bodmin can be dismissed as merely 
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proving for the hundredth time that a petition is intensely 
unpopular, while Denbighshire is to be discounted because it 
forms part of Wales, there is Cockermouth, which, if decidedly 
disconcerting to Ministerialists, is hardly satisfactory to the 
Opposition. Itis true that Sir John Randles captured the seat 
in a three-cornered fight by a substantial majority, upon 
which he is to be heartily congratulated, but he polled nearly 
two hundred votes less than at the General Election, when he was 
opposing such a popular local candidate as Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
as the following figures show : 


GENERAL ELECTION, 1906. By-ELECTION, 1906. 
Sir W. Lawson (R.) ; » 5349 Sir J. Randles (U.) . r - 4593 
Sir J. Randles (U.) . - 4786 Captain Guest (L.) . ; - 3903 
R. Smillie (Lab.) . . 1436 


563 690 
Had,there been a straight fight between the two parties, Sir 
John Randles would undoubtedly have gained a much greater 
victory, but the point is that there was not a straight fight, 
because Labour is determined to put in its oar on all possible 
occasions for the specific purpose of preventing a straight fight. 
Labour tactics if persisted in must ultimately destroy Radicalism, 
but they will also check the growth of Unionism, and will rob 
the Opposition of its birthright by diverting the swing of the 
pendulum into another direction. It won’t help us that the Minis- 
terialists should lose the confidence of the country, unless we 
gain it. That is why the purely negative attitude of the 
Opposition Front Bench on all political questions spells red 
ruin for the Unionist Party. Our leaders who live in a 
world of their own do not realise that we have to beat Labour 
as well as Liberalism before we can hope to regain power. 
Possibly Cockermouth sounds the knell of both Front Benches. 
Certainly nothing could be more absurd than the Radical 
outburst against Labour except Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
“rebuke” to Mr. Keir Hardie. As the Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies had condescended to speak in Cockermouth, he 
treated it as an act of lése majesté for Labour to run Mr. Smillie 
against his cousin; and at a family gathering at Wimborne 
he “thought this was a very serious matter for members 
of the progressive party, and he was bound to say that he did 
not think any great party would put up with the treatment 
they had been receiving at Cockermouth.” This utterance pro- 
duced much merriment in the ranks of Labour, and provoked a 
spirited retort from Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Macdonald, who 
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declined to be schooled by a renegade politician who recently 
changed Parties for his own advancement. The Clarion, 
reminds the Daily News that “ Liberalism and Labour are eternally 
opposed,” and “It is time the Daily News began to practise a 
little of that honesty it is so fond of recommending to the Daily 
Mail.” 


As a spontaneous demonstration of public esteem, the Address 
presented to Lord Milner stands in a class by itself. It 
: shows that the British nation is not as un- 
The Milner . 
Adj grateful as might appear from the conduct of 
the House of Commons, which past experi- 
ence teaches us ceases to be representative the moment after 
it is elected. Our readers will recollect the painful origin 
of this presentation. Taking advantage of Lord Milner’s 
chivalrous admission that he was responsible for the infliction of 
light corporal punishment for minor offences upon Chinese 
coolies, upon which Mr. Evans, the Protector of Chinese immi- 
grants into the Transvaal, thought he had consulted the late 
High Commissioner, the Radical pack in Parliament—under the 
appropriate auspices of Mr. Byles of Bradford, who is believed 
to have been inspired thereto by Mr. Winston Churchill, who 
was anxious for the moment to play up to the extremists, moved 
a formal vote of censure (March 21) on Lord Milner, who is the 
béte noir of all the enemies of the Empire. The Government 
behaved with characteristic cowardice. Instead of meeting this 
odious attack on a great public servant, who is outside party 
politics, by a vote of confidence, or even by the “ previous ques- 
tion,” they deputed Mr. Winston Churchill, of all people, to 
move a pitiful amendment to the Byles motion, omitting Lord 
Milner’s name, though obviously directed against him, which 
was enforced in a peculiarly caddish speech, and carried by a 
majority of 220. This piece of petty vindictiveness aroused 
immense indignation. The first reply came from the House of 
Lords, who paid Lord Milner the very high compliment of 
formally recording its appreciation of his services by an over- 
whelming majority (March 29). Then came the memorable 
Milner banquet on Empire Day, presided over by Mr. Chamber- 
lain. It was also proposed, on the happy initiative of Sir Bartle 
Frere, to tender the late High Commissioner some more sub- 
stantial and permanent memorial ; but Lord Milner absolutely 
refused any such testimonial as his admirers would have pre- 
ferred, and it was ultimately decided to present him with a public 
Address, and a strong committee was formed embracing repre- 
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sentative men in almost every department of our national life, 
for the purpose of enrolling signatures. There was no organisa- 
tion in the ordinary sense of the term ; no public meetings, no 
touting. The whole thing was informal; the Address lay about 
in different places for those who wished to sign, and by the end 
of July no less than 370,000 signatures of adult males had been 
attached, embracing every class of the community, including 
nearly 90,000 working men. 


As the British public loves small scapegoats, it is only natural 
that the Report of the War Stores Commission (consisting of 
Small Lora Justice Farwell, Chairman ; Sir George 
Senpateate Goldie, Sir George White, Sir Francis Mowatt, 

* and Mr. Samuel Hope Morley, with Mr. Harold 
T. Baker as Secretary), showing that British officers on three or 
four pounds a week are neither Pierpont Morgans nor even 
Liptons, and that non-commissioned officers occasionally suc- 
cumb to temptation when dealing with wealthy contractors who 
are determined to corrupt—should have caused unmitigated glee 
in Fleet Street and elsewhere. The Report of this Commission 
marks a great advance on the theatrical Report of Sir William 
Butler’s Committee, with its grotesque allusions to “ pantaloons 


in puttees’”’ and “agile harlequins in helmets,” who were alleged 
to be manipulated by “some deeper calculator” sitting in “an 
impenetrable background,” and pulling the strings of a far- 
reaching conspiracy by various “cleverly arranged con- 


” 


trivances.” The Commission makes short work of the Committee. 
“We state expressly,” say the Commissioners, “ that there was no 
evidence before Sir William Butler’s Committee, and none has 
been given before us, of the ‘cleverly arranged contrivances ” 
alleged. We have also not found any trace of the ‘deeper 
calculators’ or ‘substantial financiers moving in a shadowy 
background.’” And again, “We found no evidence to show 
that any fraudulent conspiracy between Colonel Morgan and 
Meyer and Frank Morgan ever existed,” though Colonel Morgan 
can hardly complain if his conduct has aroused suspicion. Even 
Meyer, who so oppressed the imagination of Sir William Butler, 
and was “spoken of by many witnesses in different terms, and 
with various nationalities ascribed to him,” is now reduced to 
more sober proportions. He is an American citizen with an 
infinite capacity for getting the better of British officers, but then 
Meyer and Co. are brought up to the trade of making profitable 
bargains and British officers arenot. What appeared to be fraud to 
an imaginative Irishman like Sir William Butler, with a passion for 
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fouling his own nest, is now seen to be mere folly, and it may be 
hoped that Sir William Butler has for the last time exercised quasi- 
judicial functions. The consideration shown to “favoured con- 
tractors’ was “not from any corrupt motives on the part of the 
Director of Supplies, but simply because it saved trouble to make 
concessions, and because it was not realised that there was a duty 
to protect the public.” The net result of the general mismanage- 
ment of this branch of the “ absent-minded war” is a preventable 
loss to the taxpayer of between £750,000 and £1,250,000. That 
must be added to the bill which England invariably has to pay 
for refusing to take war seriously in peace time. We decline to 
join in gibbeting the officers whose names figure in this Report. 
Like the taxpayers theyare thevictims of avicious system, for which 
our politicians (miscalled statesmen) are primarily responsible. 
The machinery for managing war stores cannot be improvised 
any more than the machinery for managing war. That is the 
A BC and the X Y Z of the whole business. The conduct of the 
contractors is, however, another story, but as the Cabinet con- 
tains seven lawyers, we may feel tolerably sure that there will be 
no prosecutions as there should be for conspiracy to defraud. 


THE month of August has belied its reputation as the dead season 
by providing a surfeit of sensations in every part of the world— 
The “Dead inter alia another frightful earthquake in the 
Western hemisphere, which has gutted Valparaiso, 
the second city of Chili, as completely as the 
previous earthquake gutted San Francisco. The loss of life has 
been serious, and the destruction of property incalculable, owing 
to the immense area involved. Cuba is the scene of a political 
convulsion which should give pause to sentimentalists who 
profess to regard Home Rule as a panacea for every evil. 
For several years Cuba has governed herself under the pro- 
tectorate of the United States. Nevertheless, a considerable body 
of insurgents have taken the field against President Palma’s 
Government quite in the old style. It is not yet possible to 
estimate the seriousness of a movement which Washington is 
obviously endeavouring to belittle. That it will be suppressed 
either by the local authorities or by American arms goes without 
saying. Still more excitement has been caused by what has been 
termed President Roosevelt’s new “ Declaration of Independence.” 
This remarkable man has now declared war on the English lan- 
guage as spelt in this country as may be gathered from the 
following effort of the Daily Chronicle to conform to the American 
ukase : “ President Roosvelt thru his office has addresst to the 


Season.” 
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English-writing world a program which, tho it may not be 
esthetic, will appeal to the practical fiber of the many. We are 
all, it seems, to learn a new decalog, and adopt a new catalog, in 
which ‘judgement’ and ‘sulphur’ will be fantoms of the past.” 
Among other noteworthy foreign events are the serious illness 
of the Sultan of Turkey, which opens a vista of possibilities, and 
the further disappointment of the hopes of the Queen of Holland, 
which has provoked a positivelyindecent outburst of delightamong 
the Germans, who see what List described as the “porch ” of Ger- 
many practically within their grasp. The Shah of Persia has 
endeavoured to stave off the growing discontent of his people 
by the promise of a Duma, while even so far afield as China there 
is talk of a Constitution to be granted by the Empress 
Dowager. Truly the dry bones of Asia are stirring, as is 
pointed out in the highly instructive and disquieting letter of 
our Indian Correspondent, to which we would direct particular 
attention. It discloses a state of unrest in India of which we in 
England had little conception. Since he wrote the enforced 
resignation of Sir Bampfylde Fuller, the Lieutenant-General of 
Eastern Bengal, who has been surrendered to clamour, has 
not improved the situation. At home we have to mourn the 
death of the Duke of Rutland, one of the most picturesque and 
attractive figures in our national life. Otherwise public atten- 
tion has been divided between the Montagu Court Martial, which 
has resulted in the dismissal of one of our most brilliant captains, 
Captain Adair, and his navigating lieutenant, Lieutenant Dathan, 
for culpable negligence in drifting on to Lundy Island; the 
stranding of several other battleships, which has for the moment 
appreciably weakened our sea-power; and the Report of the 
Motor Commission recommending the abolition of the present 
speed limit of twenty miles, though suggesting various precau- 
tions. It would be difficult to exaggerate the class hatred 
excited by the reckless disregard of the comfort and convenience 
of the rest of the community, which is, pace Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu and other fanatics, the most conspicuous characteristic 
of the motorist, and the only characteristic of his chauffeur. 


AN ABUSE OF THE ROYAL 
PREROGATIVE 


Mr. SIDNEY Low in his suggestive work The Governance of 
England insists, with more clearness than is common among 
those who write about our constitutional system, on the dis- 
tinction which should be drawn between the Sovereign and 
the Crown. This distinction is, however, of cardinal importance 
for the purposes of clear thinking on questions of practical 
politics, and it is the more necessary to bear itin mind because 
it is neglected in our legal and in our ceremonial terminology. 
“The Crown,” says Mr. Low, “is like the ether which modern 
physicists postulate as the essence of matter and energy. 
There may be no such thing, but to assume that there is, gives 
coherence to theory and a basis for calculations and inferences 
of value.” 

The actual constitution of the country is the result of a 
development of thirteen hundred years. During all this 
time a transfer of powers from the Sovereign in his personal 
capacity to the Crown in the abstract has been going steadily 
on; but, as Professor Dicey points out, the general policy of the 
leaders of the English people, except in periods of revolutionary 
violence, has never been to destroy or dissipate the authority 
of the Crown, They always desired to leave the power of 
the King untouched but to bind it down to recognised action 
or procedure, 

In early times an English king was a powerful chief, exercising 
authority over his subjects; the monarchy originally elective 
became restricted to the members of one family. As time went 
on the claims of that family gradually developed into an heredi- 
tary right. Then the territorial basis was gradually substituted 
for a personal one and the King of the people became the 
King and owner of the land. Hereditary right gradually 
grew into an indefeasible claim. 


The lawful successor [says Professor Medley] could in no case be deprived 
of his right, for such a right was of divine origin. The old divinity of descent 
claimed by the heathen Saxons for their kings had now given way to divinity 
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of office ; for the Church desired to enforce on the holder of the Crown the 
sense of responsibility ; while the lawyers of the twelfth century, incited by 
the increased influence of the Roman law, sought to strengthen the authority 
of the law by exalting that of the theoretical law-giver. 


In accordance with this hereditary view of kingship 
Henry III., though a mere child, ascended the throne and 
was universally accepted as Sovereign ; Edward I. was pro- 
claimed King when he was out of the country and reigned for 
two years before receiving the sanction of coronation. This, 
according to Professor Medley, was the first constitutional 
recognition of the character of kingship. In subsequent times 
the claim of the House of York was based entirely on 
hereditary right, and this was held to be superior to election 
or to oaths of fealty. After the wars of the Roses there was 
a faint revival of the principle of election. Henry VII. based 
his claim to the crown on hereditary right, but his legal title 
was derived from an Act of Parliament, and Sir William Anson 
points out that “from this time forth our history illustrates 
the conflict between two views of kingship—title by descent 
and title by choice of Parliament.” 

During the reign of the Tudors the latter view was often 
asserted, and in the language of lawyers, the twenty-fifth of 
Henry VIII., chapter twenty-two, the twenty-eighth of 
Henry VIII., chapter seven, the thirty-fifth of Henry VIII., 
chapter one, all these Acts of Parliaments, regulating and 
changing the succession to the Crown are instances in point. 
When James II. was driven from the kingdom it was asserted 
in the Declaration of Rights that he had abdicated and that 
the throne was vacant. The Bill of Rights limited the succes- 
sion to the Crown to the heirs of Mary, of Anne, and then of 
William, should he have heirs by another wife; finally the 
Act of Settlement added the descendants of the electress 
Sophia of Hanover, being Protestants, and it is under this 
Parliamentary title that the Crown is now held. 

The royal prerogative is defined by Professor Medley “as 
the discretionary power of the Crown,” and Mr. Bagehot in 
his admirable work on the British Constitution enumerates 
many things which the Sovereign can do without the consent 
of Parliament. He can disband the Army, he can dismiss all 
the officers, he can sell all our ships of war and naval stores, 
he can make war with reckless haste or preserve peace at 
a ruinous sacrifice, he can dismiss all civil servants, he can set 
all the convicts free. Some of these things have been done 
since Mr. Bagehot wrote. The purchase system in the Army 
was abolished by an act of the prerogative in the reign of 
Queen Victoria ; and since the accession of the present King, 
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the Administration of which Mr. Balfour was the head, by use 
of the royal prerogative, changed the whole constitution of the 
War Office, created a new Army Council of Officers in substi- 
tution for the existing heads of military departments, and 
abolished the great office of Commander-in-chief, Parliament 
had nothing whatever to say to these changes; they were 
made in virtue of the prerogative of the Crown wielded by the 
Ministry of the day. 

There does not appear at present to be any desire to interfere 
with the prerogative, but it is plain that these enormous powers 
must be used with caution, and the obvious way short of revolu- 
tionary change to hinder their abuse is by the personal authority 
of the Sovereign.” The royal prerogative cannot be used without 
his consent; it is for him to prevent some score of persons, having 
at their back a momentary majority of the House of Commons, 
from imposing their will upon the country, and committing it 
to a policy practically irreversible without the sanction of 
Parliament or the approval of the nation. 

The question of the interference of the Sovereign with the 
action of his Ministers is a matter to be decided—as all such ques- 
tions have been decided in our history——by common sense. _ It 
has never been contended by any English writer of eminence 
that the Sovereign in his personal capacity has been deprived 
of all the prerogatives of the King in the abstract. This is a 
common error of foreign writers, even of distinction, who have 
published explanatory treatises on the British Constitution, 
Englishmen all know that the share of the Sovereign in the 
government of the country is very substantial, but varies 
according to circumstances. The part played by Queen Victoria 
in her personal capacity was very different at different times, 
and during the closing years of her splendid reign it may be 
doubted whether any contemporary ruler exercised more real 
power, 

The possibility of serious abuse of the royal prerogative has 
been brought home to the minds of thinking men by the 
action of the Ministry in regard to the Transvaal Constitu- 
tion, No one can doubt that this was a matter of first-class 
importance, involving, perhaps,.the future destiny of South 
Africa, and it is difficult to contend that the present Ministry 
enjoys to any exceptional extent the confidence of the country 
as regards South African affairs, The General Election of 1900 
was accepted by all impartial people as showing that the leaders 
of the Opposition of that day, who now constitute the Ministry, 
did not represent the opinions and feelings of the nation as 
regards South African policy. The country decided to maintain 
the Unionist party in power until the war was ended. The 
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conduct of Mr.’Balfour’s Administration, in using the majority 
returned for the purpose of settling South Africa, in order to pass 
such highly contentious measures as the Licensing Bill and the 
Education Bill of 1902, was a contributory cause of their great 
discomfiture at the last General Election. But the people of 
England did not expect that when the Opposition came into 
office they would so far depart from the traditions of English 
parties as to endeavour to reverse the judgment of the nation 
as regards South Africa, and deliberately attempt to throw 
away the results of the war. Boers and loyalists in the 
Transvaal and at the Cape, contend that this is the tendency of 
their policy. However that may be, the Constitution recently 
given to the Transvaal has been granted in virtue of the 
royal prerogative, and without the consent or approval of the 
nation. Parliament was presented with a chose jugée, if not a 
fait accompli. 

There is another question likely, or indeed certain, to come 
to the front in the next Session. Just before the House of 
Commons adjourned on August 4, the Under-Secretary for 
Ireland, Sir Antony MacDonnell made a remarkable statement. 
This personage installed in Dublin Castle by Mr. Wyndham, 
asserted at a dinner of the Master Builders’ Association that it 
was his firm belief that the year 1907 “ would see the fruition 
of many of those hopes which the best Irishmen had for many 
years entertained. It might not be,” he continued, “all that 
many had hoped for, but it would be the fruition of so much 
that they might make it the fountain and the source from which 
the whole of their hopes might be fulfilled.” 

In view of the recent abuse of the royal prerogative as 
regards the Transvaal this statement is most alarming. The 
avowed object of those to whom Sir Antony MacDonnell 
alluded is the disintegration of the kingdom. This cannot be 
accomplished under present conditions by Act of Parliament. 
The language of the Under Secretary therefore suggests that by 
an exercise of arbitrary power the Government of the day intends 
to inaugurate a policy in Ireland directly at variance with the 
often-repeated judgment of the nation. The Irish Agricultural 
and Technical Instruction Act of 1899 created a Statutory 
Council of Agriculture for Ireland. This Council is partly 
nominated and partly elected by the County Councils, and the 
Act empowers the Government to confer on it without the 
consent or interference of Parliament any administrative powers 
held by any other public department in Ireland. It would be 
quite possible for the Government to make use of this Act to 


create a state of things in Ireland which must lead either to 
separation or to civil war. 
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By the power of the Crown, therefore, and without any 
interference of Parliament, the education, the local govern- 
ment, the railways, the Poor Law, the control of licensing 
and the police might be handed over to that authority. 
It surely cannot be impossible for the Sovereign, before 
assenting to such revolutionary changes, to insist that Parlia- 
ment and the nation should be consulted. The Rebel party 
in Ireland, to use Mr. Bright’s phrase, are now in the seventh 
heaven. Mr. Dillon said recently at a public meeting that he 
had every reason to believe that the Ministry contemplated 
giving to Ireland a “ genuine system of self-government which 
would give the people complete control of the administration 
of the country; at least as good a measure as that given to 
the Boers.” Dr. Farley, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
New York, “hoped to see the day when they would have a 
Parliament in College Green, as Norway has just secured her 
own government and her own Parliament.” Mr. Gladstone 
used to cite the relations between Norway and Sweden as an 
illustration of how Home Rule might work; the connection 
between these countries has since been completely severed. 
The policy of undisguised and unqualified separation is openly 
proclaimed in Ireland, and it is boasted that all the various 
popular movements are each making for “a separate indepen- 
dent Irish nation, free from every link of British connection,” 

It is time for the English people to realise how this consum- 
mation is to be attained. They have repeatedly declared their 
determination to maintainthe Union, Are they now going to sit 
still and allow that Union to be dissolved by arbitrary exercise 
of the royal prerogative ? Will the Sovereign of the country 
insist on their being consulted, or will he ailow the 
prerogative of the Crown to be used for the purpose of 
destroying the unity of the kingdom by sap and mine? When 
King Edward VII. came to the throne thinking Englishmen 
watched with keen interest for indications of the manner in 
which the new Sovereign would discharge his exalted duties. 
They soon saw with lively satisfaction the promise of a great 
reign. The action of his Majesty as regards the international 
relations of the country has received the enthusiastic approval 
of all classes of the people. He mav be quite sure of equally 
strong approval for any act designed to restrain ministerial 
action of an arbitrary character all the more odious to the 
robust sense of the nation when defended in the pharisaical 
language of philanthropic cant. 

QUIRINUS, 


DESTROYING BRITAIN’S NAVAL 
SUPREMACY 


THE decision of the Government to reduce the shipbuilding 
programme for the years 1906 and 1907 by three large 
armoured ships, to cut down the expenditure upon the Navy, 
and, as Sir H, Campbell-Bannerman has admitted in the House 
of Commons, to abandon the historic two-Power standard of 
strength, has been permitted to pass almost without challenge. 
When the momentous announcement was made in the House 
of Commons the Unionist benches were empty, and, except 
for a vigorous speech by Mr. Lee and a mild protest from Mr. 
Balfour, there was no resistance to what is really a revolution 
in naval policy. The Government’s scheme was not criticised 
as it ought to have been; the reasons which had prompted 
Ministers were not elicited or analysed, and this though the 
extraordinary volte-face of the Sea Lords demanded the closest 
investigation, and though such arguments as were advanced 
by Government speakers ignored history or were in manifest 
contradiction to ascertained facts. In the House of Lords 
there was only a brief, if an important, discussion. And so 
after some few hours of debate, the supremacy of the British 
Navy has been endangered on the professed, but altogether 
inadequate, excuse that the British people are too poor to 
pay that insurance which can alone secure peace and safety. 
The strength of the British Navy is cut down at the very 
moment when the strength of the German Navy is being 
greatly augmented. 

It is important for the country to understand that enormous 
reductions in naval expenditure had been effected prior to the 
Liberal raid on the Navy Estimates, and that there is only too 
much reason to fear that some of these reductions had seriously 
affected the efficiency of the fleet. The outlay on the Navy 
reached its highest point in 1904—5, when £38,859,000 was 
voted, In addition to this sum there was a certain annual 
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expenditure on naval works—docks, fortifications, and dockyard 
extensions—provided by borrowing. In 1905-6 there was a 
reduction in the estimates of three and a half millions; in 
1906—7 a further reduction of one and a half millions. The 
estimates for both these years were prepared under the late 
Unionist Ministry by the Board which has Sir John Fisher as 
its expert naval chief. In the two years five millions of purely 
naval expenditure was lopped away. In the same period the 
outlay upon naval works was also cut down by something 
approaching five millions. These reductions were defended 
in the organs influenced by the Admiralty as being in part the 
natural result of the collapse of the Russian Navy, in part due 
to superior administrative skill at the Admiralty. 

It has been contended by the Premier and the Liberal Party 
that prior to Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s accession to office 
England was building far in excess of the two-Power standard 
—indeed, up to a three-Power standard. Such an assertion 
betrays ignorance of either the nature of the standard or the 
progress of British and foreign naval construction. The 
standard was thus defined in 1889 by Lord G. Hamilton, in 
his speech introducing the Naval Defence Act: 


I have endeavoured during the past year to study the speeches of those 
who in previous years have held my position and that of Prime Minister, so 
as to ascertain what was the par2mount idea underlying their utterances when 
they spoke of the standard of strength on which our naval establishment 
should be maintained. I think I am correct in saying that that idea has 
been that our establishment should be on such a scale that it should at leas 
be egual to the naval strength of any two other countries (Hear, hear).... 
No amount of foresight or calculation can anticipate naval combinations and 
naval movements. For the purpose of meeting unexpected blows we should 
have a considerable margin of reserve. (Hear, hear.) 


The standard then accepted by both parties, and by all 
Premiers previous to 1889, was equality, plus a margin of 
reserve, to the fleets of any two other Powers. In 1896 Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman expressly stated that he accepted this 
standard: “I accept the doctrine of standard of supremacy 
that our fleet should be equal to any two other fleets in the 
world,” 

Such a standard is at once definite and intelligible. If the 
British navy is maintained at a figure of strength equal to the 
two next strongest Powers, it will @ fortiort be equal or superior 
to any combination of two less powerful navies. For this 
definite and intelligible standard, however, Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, in his speech in the House of Commons of July 27, 
has substituted another and quite a different standard, to wit, 
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two Powers specially selected by the Government of the day. 
He affirmed that to take the two next strongest Powers as 
constituting the standard was “ preposterous.” But his new 
standard would not give the country any security that the 
British navy was being maintained at a sufficient strength to 
defeat even a single Power. It would be open for the Govern- 
ment, supposing the Premier’s view to be endorsed by the 
nation, if critics asserted that the British fleet was being out- 
distanced by Germany, to plead that the British navy had a 
distinct advantage as against Russia and Italy, and that these 
were the two Powers selected by the Admiralty. An uncertain 
indefinite standard, which could not be tested, would replace 
the existing one. That in itself is a strong practical reason 
against such tampering with the historic “any two-Power 
standard.” 

To prove the baselessness of the Liberal assertion that 
England up to 1906 was building up to a three-Power standard, 
it is necessary to examine the programmes of new construction 
since the date of the Naval Defence Act, The really important 
factors in material strength are, first and foremost, battleships ; 
secondly, armoured cruisers, which have developed so rapidly 
that the latest vessels of this type are far more formidable than 
any but the most modern battleships ; and, thirdly, destroyers. 
Of subsidiary importance are protected cruisers, torpedo-boats, 
and submarines. Taking battleship programmes first, they 
stood as follows from 1889 to 1899: 


England ‘ ; - 38 Russia : ; . 20 
Germany . ; » iG USA. . . - 36 
France : ° - 16 Japan . . » § 


In view of the fact that all the British vessels were of large 
size, and that many of the French, Russian, German and 
American units were small, the two-Power standard was well 
maintained, but not exceeded, down to 1899. The armoured 
cruisers built in the period were : 


England ‘ ; 34 Germany . ; . 2 
France ° R s a6 U.S.A. ‘ . . § 
Russia . ‘ ; Japan : ; - i 


The great British predominance in protected cruisers atoned 
for the weakness in armoured cruisers. In destroyers during 
this period England was first and the other Powers nowhere, 
From 1900 onwards to the accession to power of the 
Liberal Party, British efforts were relaxed, and, so far as 
concerns the number of battleships laid down, the “ two-Power 
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standard” was not maintained, as the following figures will 
show : 
BATTLESHIP PROGRAMMES FROM 1900 To 1905 
England ‘ ‘ - Russia ; ‘ . 
Germany . . . I2 U.S.A. . ‘ © 12 
France . a » 6 Japan . - » 4 


Of the British battleships one was the Dreadnought, the first 
of the new type ; two of the American battleships and two of 
the Japanese were of the same class. Thus, at the end of 
1905, when the Liberals obtained office, there were five of the 
Dreadnoughi class in hand for various Powers; and of these 
five, only one was building for England. The thirteen British 
battleships in fighting power were far behind the twenty-four 
American and German. In armoured cruisers, however, 
England did better, and her superiority in this class may have 
atoned for her weakness in battleships. 


ARMOURED CRUISER PROGRAMMES, 1900 To 1905 
England . ° - a Russia . ji . «= 
Germany. . . 6 Japan a . - 6 
France ‘ . . 9 U.S.A. é ° . to 


In destroyers, England fell far below the two-Power 
standard, laying down only forty-five against eighty-six 
Russian, thirty German, and fifty-one French. 

Such was the situation when on November 30, 1905, what 
is known as the Cawdor Memorandum was signed by the 
Admiralty and issued a few days later. This Memorandum 
framed a definite programme to meet strategic necessities. It 
stated, ‘‘at the present time strategic requirements necessitate 
an output of four large armoured ships annually, and, unless 
unforeseen contingencies arise, this number will not be ex- 
ceeded. The period of building is to be two years, and therefore 
four ships will be laid down each year, and there will be eight 
ships in course of construction in any one year.” 

A “word of caution” was appended to warn the public that 
it must not expect reductions in naval expenditure to be con- 
tinued in future years “if foreign countries make developments 
in their shipbuilding programmes which we cannot now 
foresee.” It added, however, “the programme of shipbuilding 
we have in view for future years, and have provided for, will, 
in the opinion of the Board of Admiralty, meet all the develop- 
ments of which the resources of foreign countries seem at 
present capable.” 

Under this programme, then, four large armoured ships 
should have been laid down in 1906-7, and another four in 
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1907-8, though, even so, as Germany was known to be laying 
down three large armoured ships in each of these years, this 
gave England but a very narrow margin of advantage. With 
the Dreadnought and three large armoured cruisers, begun in 
1905-6, England would have had twelve all told of the new 
type of monster ship in hand by the opening of 1908, This 
would have been a fair, if not an extravagant provision, but 
even this would not have maintained the two-Power standard. 

On July 27, 1906, however, the House of Commons was 
suddenly informed that the Sea Lords had abandoned their own 
proposals. They had reduced by 40 per cent. the programmes 
which, in November 1905, they postulated as necessary for 
1906 and 1907. Instead of four large armoured ships of the 
Dreadnought class to be laid down in 1906-7, they had 
decided that only three were really required—though Germany 
would be laying down three large armoured ships in 1906. 
Instead of four large armoured ships to be laid down in 1907, 
they had decided that only two were necessary, though 
another might be added if the Hague Conference failed. 
Moreover, a further blow to the Navy, the two large ships in 
the 1907-8 programme were not to be laid down till the very 
end of the financial year (March 30, 1908), and only a derisive 
amount was to be allotted to their construction in the estimates 
of 1907-8, and this though in 1907 Germany would be laying 
down three large armoured ships, and would not only begin 
them early in her financial year, but also vote a large sum for 
them. As if this were not bad enough, worse followed. The 
altogether inadequate number of destroyers to be begun by 
England in 1906-7 was cut down. Whereas Germany is be- 
ginning twelve this year, and will early next year lay down 
from thirty to forty, England is to begin only two, The reduc- 
tion in submarines from twelve, the number originally pro- 
posed, to eight is less serious, but is still disquieting in the 
extreme. 

If the Admiralty is to retain the confidence of the thinking 
part of the nation it must explain its conduct. It must be 
able to give convincing reasons why, after declaring in Novem- 
ber 1905, that eight large armoured ships were necessary to 
meet strategic requirements in 1906 and 1907, it found in 
July 1906 that only five were required. Unless circumstances 
have completely changed it must have been wrong on one or 
the other of the two dates. Is there any real security that its 
present opinion is not wrong and directed rather by political 

ressure than military calculations, which are its sole business ? 
We must therefore ask it what strategic requirements under- 
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went a sudden change between November 30 and July 27. 
Was there any reduction in foreign programmes or any sudden 
accession of strength to the British fleet in that period ? 

There was no reduction in the two chief Continental fleets 
—the German and French. On the contrary, in the winter of 
1905-6 the Novel/e, or supplementary German naval programme, 
was laid before the Reichstag, The vital provisions of that 
measure were (1) a great increase in the size and armament of 
the German battleships and units to be built under the German 
Navy Act of 1900; (2) an addition of six large armoured 
cruisers to the programme of 1900; (3) an addition of forty- 
eight destroyers ; (4) an addition to the fersonnel of the officers 
and men required to fight these extra ships. Under the Novelle 
the outlay upon new construction is to rise to £5,850,000 in 
1906, and then by annual increments to £7,350,000 in IgII. 
The Reichstag sanctioned the proposals early in 1906, and thus 
formally bound Germany to a steadily rising nayal expenditure 
in the next five years. During that period the British expendi- 
ture on new construction will be as steadily falling. It should 
have been {9,252,000 in 1906-7, though whether this amount 
will be spent is more than doubtful; under the new proposals 
of the British Admiralty it will not be much over £6,000,000 
in 1907, so that the British vote for new ships will have fallen 
to the level of the German vote. To talk of the Two-Power 
standard being preserved under such conditions is deceiving the 
nation on the most vital of national issues, 

France was compelled to follow Germany, and as soon as 
the German programme was known, determined to build six 
instead of her original programme of three Dreadnoughts. At 
first it was intended that all should be laid down this year, but 
now, owing to the decision to adopt turbine engines in three of 
the six, only three will be taken in hand in 1906 and the other 
three will not be laid down till 1907. Germany will be laying 
down two Dreadnoughts, one large armoured cruiser, and twelye 
or more large destroyers each year, besides three smaller hut 
fast and useful cruisers. These ships, according to the inya- 
triable German system, will be put in hand in the summer or 
autumn of the year, whereas the British ships are not usually 
laid down till the spring of the following year. That is to say, 
while the two German Dreadnoughts of the present year’s 
programme will be well advanced by the close of 1906, the 
three British armoured ships in all probability will not be begyn 
till January or March 1907, The two British armoured ships 
of the 1907-8 programme, as has already been stated, are not 
to be begun before March or April 1908, if then, 
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At the close of 1908 the situation in the newest type of 
monster ship will be as follows, so far as concerns vessels 
actually on the stocks : 


ENGLAND. DREADNOUGHTS. ARMOURED CRUISERS. 
Laid down in 1905 
Jan. 1907 
March 1908 


GERMANY 
Laid down Sept. 1906 I 
June 1907 I 
May 1908 I 


3 

while France will have six Dreadnoushts in hand, and the 
United States five or six. Thus unless the British programme 
for 1907 is radically altered, and unless extraordinary efforts 
are made by England in 1908, Germany will have in hand at 
the close of that year as many of the new types as England, 
and the British Navy will be in a position of hopeless inferiority 
against any combination of the above-mentioned Powers. At 
the same time, England will have been outbuilt by Germany 
alone in small cruisers and in large destroyers. 

The danger of such a situation must be obvious to all 
reasoning men. With the coming of the Dreadnought a new 
era has begun in naval construction, Her class in a certain 
sense renders all older battleships obsolete, whether those ships 
be British or foreign. That is to say, all the navies have made 
a fresh start from 1905, and victory at sea will depend, so far 
as material is concerned—and material is one of the important 
factors in naval war—upon the number of Dreadnoughts 
at the disposal of the rival navies. So far as can be seen, 
England will only have nine (six battleships and three 
armoured cruisers) to the nine German monster ships (six 
battleships and three armoured cruisers) ready or building in 
1908, and the German ships on the published figures will be 
fuly a match for the individual British units. There will be 
equality of numbers and no superiority of British armament. 
We shall still, it is true, be to the good by a number of older 
battleships and armoured cruisers, such as the Melson and 
Minotaur types, which, however, are very inferior to the new 
German ships. But each year the value of these older vessels 
will diminish in a scale of geometrical progression, as they are 
not suited to manceuvre with the Dreadnought class, and are 
altogether inferior to them in speed and protection. Finally, 
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unless the British Government greatly increases its naval 
estimates the British margin of superiority will vanish 
altogether. 

In drawing up the original programme for 1906, the 
Admiralty may have taken the proposals of the German Novelle 
into account, but it could not have known that the French 
Government was proposing to lay down six Dreadnoughts, In 
November 1905, the programme before France only provided 
for three new battleships. Thus the three additional battleships 
which are now to be laid down in 1906-1907 are a further 
increase in the French programme, Another point of import- 
ance is that the Admiralty did not know the exact armament 
and displacement of the new German battleships, which must 
necessarily have been an important element in its calculations, 
but supposed them to be much weaker and smaller than they 
really are. Its naval return of April 1906, gave the German 
battleships an armament of eight 11-in. and twelve 7.5-in. 
guns, with a displacement of 17,710 tons. Actually, however, 
the armament of these ships has been increased to sixteen 
11-in. guns, which represents a battery quite 30 per cent. more 
powerful, and their displacement has been increased to 19,000 
tons, The changes in their design render them more formidable 
than even the Dreadnought, for though they are slower than she, 
their battery is so heavy that with equal crews their victory 
should be certain. The German ships will be completed in 
three years. 

This augmentation in the size and addition to the battery of 
the new German battleships could not justify a decrease in the 
British programme, but would rather seem to have rendered an 
increase in it tactically and strategically important. While the 
German Navy is thus being strengthened by an improvement 
of the units to be built for it, the British Navy has lost one 
first-class battleship under circumstances which ought to have 
warned the Government and the Admiralty of the risks and 
dangers of naval war and the absolute necessity of maintaining 
a marked numerical superiority over all possible antagonists. 
On the eve of the naval manoeuvres the battleship Montagu, 
during a dense fog, struck on the Shutter Rock, and all efforts 
to save her proved unavailing. It was known when the Sea 
Lords recommended or sanctioned the reduced programme that 
her loss was inevitable. She was only completed in 1903, and 
thus had done but three years of service with the fleet. 

There has thus been nothing in foreign programmes to 
justify the sudden reduction in the British programme, and 
there has been no accession—but the very opposite—to the 
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strength of the British fleet. What, then, are the excuses with 
which the Government defends its action ? First and foremost, 
we are told that the reduction is intended to emphasise the 
good faith of the British Government in its desire to bring 
about a reduction of armaments at the approaching Hague 
Conference. The Premier’s theory that “as the principle of 
peaceful arbitration gains ground it becomes one of the highest 
duties of Government to adjust armaments to the newer and 
happier condition of things,” is to be carried into effect without 
waiting to ascertain whether such a principle is really accepted, 
and whether other powers will bind themselves to corresponding 
reductions. Just as the nation deprived itself of the power of 
driving fiscal bargains by rashly abandoning its protective 
system, and thus laying its commerce open to attack, so also it 
is to act in the naval sphere. The Premier’s conviction that 
other Powers will follow suit and reduce their armies and 
navies rests on about as solid a foundation as Cobden’s assertion 
that there would not be a Custom House in Europe left in 
seven years from the date when England repealed her protective 
duties. But whereas a miscalculation of economic conditions 
can be repaired because economic laws work slowly, an error 
in military calculations may prove rapidly fatal, and may bring 
on a great catastrophe before its consequences can be averted. 
It is worth the closest attention of patriotic Englishmen that on 
the eve of the Franco-German War, the Emperor Napoleon was 
hoping against hope for some scheme of disarmament, and in 
his pursuit of such a shadow failed to take proper steps to 
strengthen the French army. In February 1870 the French 
Government was contemplating making proposals to Bismarck 
for a simultaneous reduction of the French and German armies, 
It was seemingly only deterred by Colonel Stoffel’s plain-spoken 
warning that such proposals would be mad unless France 
sought to use disarmament as the pretext for a rupture. “The 
position of the two Governments,” he wrote, “ would be like 
that of two men, one of whom should ask of the other some- 
thing impossible as a pretext for a quarrel. The last word would 
then be, ‘ You will not disarm? Well, then, we shall have 
to fight.’” Official Germany affects to regard the clumsy 
manoeuvres of the British Government as an act of shameless 
hypocrisy. 

On the military side, Mr. Robertson stated that it would be 
“inexpedient ” to give the reasons which had led the Sea Lords 
to recommend a complete change in the programme which they 
had themselves drawn up afew months before. Those reasons 
were “ confidential.” He would have been nearer the truth if 
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he had said that they could not be stated because they would 
not stand criticism. This is an ancient trick of naval and 
military administrations in thiscountry. The nation is assured 
that “ confidential” facts justify a certain course of policy ; the 
assurance is swallowed under the complacent belief that if 
ministers did not speak the truth, the naval or military 
officials would protest ; and then years afterwards it turns out, 
from the correspondence of some sea lord or general, that he 
has tamely remained in office while measures which he has 
known to be dangerous to the nation have been carried out, and 
that he has salved his conscience by a letter of remonstrance to 
the politician at the head of the Admiralty. This was the course 
adopted by Admiral Key in a like situation, with disastrous 
results to his own reputation, It was not, however, the course 
taken by Admiral Richards when, in 1893, a Liberal Govern- 
ment told the House of Commons that the Sea Lords weré 
perfectly satisfied with the state of the Navy. On that occasion 
Admiral Richards handed in his resignation, and his other naval 
comrades on the Board followed his example, with the result 
that the Government had to eat its words. This straightforward 
and vigorous action proved most salutary to the Navy. It is 
Admiral Richards, first and foremost, who must be thanked for 
the position of strength in which the British Navy stood before 
the present Board and the present Government got to work ~ 
upon it. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, however, let the cat out of the 
bag when he told the House of Commons that “ neither France 
nor Germany can equal us in rate (rapidity ?) or cheapness of 
building,’ because phrases which seem an echo of these words, 
and which undoubtedly were authorised by the Admiralty, 
occur in the Cawdor Memorandum, and were sharply criticised 
at the date when that document appeared. As a matter of 
fact, while French construction is slower and costlier than 
British, Germany can build both as fast and as cheaply as 
England. A return which Mr. Bellairs, who has done yeoman’s 
service to the Navy in this crisis, elicited from the Admiralty 
proves that German ships are built as fast as British, The 
following are the official figures for the time taken to complete 
certain typical battleships : 

GERMAN. Years. Months. BRITISH. Years. Months. 


Barbarossa - , 2 Albion . 4 7 
Wettin 3 Montagu . 3 8 
Schwaben ae Dominion . ae | 4 
Braunschweig . . 2 New Zealand . 2 5 
LPreUussen . . 2 

5 


Deutschland 
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The average for the six German ships is a trifle under three 
years ; the average for the four British vessels is three years 
and six months, 

As for the greater cheapness of British battleships, published 
figures show that the cost per ton is practically identical in 
England and Germany, and since the German ships carry a 
larger percentage of armour On their displacement, and armour 
is one of the most expensive items, Constructor Sissenguth 
was undoubtedly right when he declarcd so far back as 1899 
in the German Marine Rundschau, that ‘Germany is able to 
build her ships as cheaply as, or even more cheaply than, 
England.” It is of the utmost importance that the British 
Government and the Admiralty should be promptly and 
publicly challenged upon these facts, and that the country 
should not be permitted to rest under a complete misappre- 
hension. For the risk of waiting to see what Germany intends 
to do and thus permitting her to gain an advantage, will be 
great if she can build as fast as ourselves. The German Navy 
League, it may be remarked, is even now urging that all large 
German ships should be completed in two years, and it is 
believed that within the next twelve months proposals will be 
submitted to the Reichstag for the acceleration of the con- 
struction of German ships on the stocks. 

Yet another explanation was given in the House of Lords 
by Lord Tweedmouth. It is by the way strange that the 
members of the Ministry pay no attention to Lord Melbourne’s 
famous advice, all to tell the same story, no matter what that 
story might be. Lord Tweedmouth asserted that the Admiralty 
had decided to reduce its programme “ when they came to 
discover the great changes and delays that were taking place 
in foreign building during this year. . . . From time to time 
reports were received of delay in the commencement of (foreign) 
new construction and of the dropping of proposed ships. 
Neither in France nor in the United States had any new keel 
been laid down in July. Germany up to the present had failed 
to fulfil her programme, and the delay in German ships had 
been more than four months. Only this morning he had had 
an intimation that the first of the two great (German) battle- 
ships would not be laid down until September next.” 

Lord Tweedmouth’s statements as to the delay in carrying 
out the German programme are calculated to mislead. The 
delay has not been great or serious, since it is quite as common 
for ships in Germany to be laid down in the summer or early 
autumn as in the spring, and what time has been lost is due 
entirely to the fact that the design of these ships has been 
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completely changed so as make them infinitely more formid- 
able. If he had said this, he would have told the truth, but 
he would also have demolished every argument that he was 
urging for the reduction in the British programme. Nor is 
there, as he suggested, the slightest hint that Germany intends 
to reduce her naval expenditure and her armaments. On 
the contrary, as we have already stated, a new programme is 
known to be coming, and if anything in this world is certain, 
it is that the existing German programme will be carried out 
with mathematical precision, and that the German ships will 
be completed well within the anticipated time. It is difficult 
to find words in which fitly to characterise the conduct of a 
First Lord who, placed in a position of the gravest responsi- 
bility, holding in his hands the fate and future of his country, 
misleads that country on vital facts by suppressions of truth 
and suggestions of what is false. Nor was Lord Tweedmouth 
much more accurate in dealing with the French programme, 
France has made known the fact that she cannot reduce her 
naval outlay whatever England does ; and since last November, 
when the Admiralty pronounced an annual programme of four 
large ships essential, she has added, as we have already seen, 
three battleships to her proposals for the immediate future. 
Thus the arguments put forward by the Government do not 
stand the simplest and most elementary tests. The real truth, 
of course, is that Liberals in the past have held out to the 
hungry proletariat hopes of every kind of advantage if the 
outlay on the army and navy were cut down, They have 
produced a general impression that the expenditure upon the 
services is extravagant and unnecessary, and now that they are 
in power they are called upon by their supporters to make 
good their words. If the future interests of the country 
suffer, thatis nothing to them. They will probably be out of 
power when the consequence of these reductions—as of the 
surrender of the Transvaal to the Boers—are felt, and when 
the chickens come home to roost. With a recklessness only 
matched in the past by Mr. Gladstone’s administrations, they 
have fallen upon the armed forces of the Crown, the forces 
which safeguard the future interests of the nation and Empire, 
and for the sake of a small gain in the present have deliberately 
imperilled the national interests, at a time when the inter- 
national outlook is by no means a settled one, when the Russian 
Revolution is still in full swing, when a great Moslem agitation 
is growing in the middle East, and when Germany is 
known by every man who is not wilfully blind to be arming 
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for the express purpose of removing from Britannia’s vacillating 
grasp the trident of the seas. 

The conduct of Ministers is the more impolitic as it will 
inevitably stimulate the very tendency which they profess their 
desire of removing. The more England reduces her fleet, the 
more strenuously will Germany build ships, for what looked 
ten or even five years ago to be a hopeless undertaking, has 
now become a perfectly practicable one. The margin of 
British supremacy is steadily diminishing as against one single 
Power and that a Power organised for war on land and at sea 
with an efficiency not approached in this country. The only 
means of convincing Germany that she would be wise to cease 
her naval efforts is not to reduce the British programmes for 
the next two years below the German level, but to adopt 
an organic law by which two British units would be laid down 
for each one commenced across the North Sea. 


H. W. WILSON, 


JAPAN AFTER THE WAR 


THE quiet of early morning was broken by the heavy booming 
of big guns rolling sonorously through the air, and awakening 
responsive echoes in remote corners of the city on April 30, 
1906, a welcome indication to the vast concourse of people 
gathered in the capital that day had dawned fair, and that 
nothing stood in the way, therefore, of the successful carrying 
out of the prearranged programme. Little need was there, 
indeed, of the thunder of guns to herald forth the news, for 
the sun shone gloriously from a cloudless sky, and from early 
dawn expectant crowds of men and women streamed joyously 
westward to the Aoyama parade-ground, where were drawn up 
from an early hour the pick of the victorious Manchurian 
armies. Upwards of 31,000 men, fresh from the triumphs of 
the Yalu, Port Arthur, Mukden, and Liao-Yang, stood massed 
in serried ranks—an epitome of the military genius of a people 
borne to the forefront of the nations upon a flood-tide of 
military achievement. 

The vast gathering of spectators, banked in dense crowds 
on every side of the dusty expanse, awaited patiently the 
arrival of the Emperor. A pleasurable anticipation of things 
to be bridged over a prolonged period of delay, and when at 
length, to the strains of martial music, a company of dusky 
lancers clattered noisily on to the ground heralding the arrival 
of the royal procession, the whole vast assemblage swayed 
forward as one man in profound obeisance to the heaven- 
descended ruler of Japan. 

A large force of men, answering with machine-like precision 
to a single word of command, is always an impressive sight ; 
here, as column after column of khaki-clad warriors passed in 
never-ending procession, each headed by a man bearing a name 
of world-wide fame—Oyama, Nogi, Kuroki, Oku, and many 
more—the chords of memory were strangely stirred. To the 
spectator from the West, accustomed to the variegated brilliance 
of a full-dress military parade, the absence of all colour provided 
anotice able feature, infantry, cavalry, and artillery being garbed 
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alike in identical uniforms of sombre khaki. A single figure in 
scarlet, conspicuous amid the general monochrome, alone gave 
colour to the scene—the British military attaché, solitary repre- 
sentative of Europe in all the brave array. His presence there, 
surrounded by the generals of Japan, was significant of many 
things: of the newly knit ties binding in close alliance the island 
empires of East and West, of the strange moves, too, which 
destiny indulges in, in the great game which finds a stage on 
the chess-board of the world. 

It may, indeed, be claimed that the conversion of the people 
of Japan from the unyielding conservatism of centuries to the 
advanced liberalism of the present day, provides one of the 
most remarkable phenomena as yet recorded in the pages of 
world history. The sudden and dramatic vo/te-face of the leaders 
of the restoration from an unbending policy of rigid exclusion 
to an advocacy of Western intercourse and Western ways, 
threw open the flood-gates to an eddying vortex of innovation 
and reform, and relegated the old order irrevocably to the 
dusty limbo of the past. With an energy as impetuous as it 
had been long delayed, the venerable garments of a supreme 
antiquity were thrust violently aside, and from the seclusion of 
unnumbered centuries emerged a new and wholly unknown 
power—an Eastern nation clothed in the culture and the armour 
of the West. In the twinkling of an eye a novel figure had 
flashed on to the stage of human thought and action, creating 
new problems and imparting unforeseen direction to the march 
of world progress. 

It is doubtless to her prowess in the field of war that con- 
temporary opinion assigns the proud position which Japan has 
carved out for herself in the parliament of man. War, indeed, 
bulks largely in the pages of her modern history. The unhappy 
juxtaposition of conflicting interests, the ever-increasing fric- 
tion between East and West, and the growing aggression and 
ambitions of rival Powers, set blazing the touchstone of human 
passions, and lit up the passage from the nineteenth to the 
twentieth century with the devouring fires of war. For years 
a succession of plots and counterplots, of intrigues and the 
resounding clash of arms have marred the intercourse between 
Russia, China, and Japan, while incidentally causing rude inter- 
ruption to the sedate and passionless course of Korean progress. 
There was a touch of grim humour in the fate which decreed 
that in return that small and insignificant country should launch 
her Western neighbour upon the humiliating tragedy of the 
Sino-Japan conflagration, and should ring up the curtain also 
upon the yet fiercer and more passionate drama wherein were 
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played out before an astonished world the successive scenes in 
the downfall of Russian imperialism in East Asia. With her 
superlative attainments in duplicity, and her unalterable predi- 
lection for intrigue, she may be equally counted on to add im- 
measurably to the tangles of the Japanese political skein, and 
to render infinitely laborious the duties and responsibilities 
devolving upon the shoulders of the suzerain Power. 

With her triumphant emergence from so strenuous a period 
of probation, it may justly be argued that Japan has cut her 
way to power with the bayonet and the sword, She has indeed 
achieved much more than will be found within the four corners 
of any written treaty. When she pricked the bubble reputa- 
tion of Chinese military precocity, she excited the interested 
curiosity of the West ; when she flung the torn and crumpled 
fabric of Russian imperial ambition upon the war-stained 
boards of the Manchurian stage, she demanded and received 
the respect and the recognition of the world for her claims to 
rank thenceforth as the first Power in Asia. 

Nevertheless it would be a grave mistake to suppose that the 
ambitions of Japan have found their consummation in the 
capture of Port Arthur, or on the blood-stained battlefields of 
Mukden or Liao-Yang. She is advancing with a fixed deter- 
mination towards the goal which still stands far off on the 
horizon of the future. Military ascendency may pave the 
way ; but military ascendency is by no means the sole end in 
view. Political power, supported by military prestige, com- 
mercial and industrial supremacy in East Asia, a dominant 
voice in the destinies of the Eastern world—such are the 
objects towards the attainment of which the will and energy 
of the nation are being turned. It is in the factory and 
the workshop, as much as in the arsenal and the dockyard, 
that the key to the future will be found: amid the roar of 
machinery and the hiss of steam, and the unceasing whirr and 
crash of the spindle and the loom. 

For the successful achievement of such a programme, peace 
is an essential condition. Better than most men the courageous 
statesmen who were responsible for signing the treaty of 
Portsmouth knew this to be so, and, gazing steadily into the 
future, they did not hesitate to face the storm of public indigna- 
tion which they knew their action must provoke. The world 
applauded and the people stormed, A military escort—no 
mere guard of honour—the groans and hisses of the populace, 
and rows of white flags in place of bunting along his route, 
constituted the home-coming of the envoy of Japan, while the 
fury of the misguided mob found uncouth expression in 
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parading before the popular gaze gory representations of the 
detruncated head of the President of the United States, as the 
promoter of the conference which had been the means of dis- 
appointing them of their hopes. Misled by the tone of the 
native Press, which had foreshadowed a large indemnity, 
public feeling for a time ran high, until, with the publication 
of the terms of the newly contracted alliance with Great 
Britain, soberer counsels prevailed, and the nation resumed 
once more its appointed path of progress. 

There is much that is of supreme interest and importance 
to Englishmen to be found in Japan at the present day. Not 
the Japan of fancy depicted in a voluminous literature as a 
land of temples and tea-houses, a sort of quaint earthly 
paradise existing solely for the benefit of the flotsam and 
jetsam of the restless West, where the twang of the samisen 
fills the air, and the alluring charms of the laughter-loving, 
almond-eyed gezsha reign supreme, and where the cares and 
responsibilities and conventions of the prosy West may for a 
space be conveniently laid aside ; but the Japan which has 
of recent years excited the attention of more sober pens, the 
Japan whose pulse beats quickest in the busy thoroughfares 
of industrial centres and amid the bustling activity of great 
naval and military stations, The temples of Nikko and the 
tea-houses of Kyoto, the lovely scenery of Chazenji or 
Miyajima still draw and fascinate a vast annual concourse of 
the pleasure-seekers of Europe and America: but in the 
factories of Tokyo and Osaka, in the dockyards of Nagasaki, 
Kure and Yokosuka, amid the furnaces and steel works of 
Wakamatsu, and the coal-pits of Kyushu may best be 
seen and appreciated the real spirit of modern Japan. These 
things find no place in the recognised programme of tourist 
travels, which accounts for the existence of an unfortunate 
scepticism as to the industrial and commercial potentialities 
of Japan. 

Yet history can show no parallel to the achievements of her 
people in this direction in recent years. It is no small thing 
that in a decade and a half she should have built up a foreign 
trade from a modest total of less than £14,000,000 in 1890 
to £81,000,000 in 1905, a total, that is to say, for her popula- 
tion of 48,000,000 equal to the foreign trade of China with 
a population at least eight times as great. In a space of 
thirty-five years she has constructed 5000 miles of railway, 
exclusive of her undertakings in this direction in Manchuria 
and Korea; and in face of the opposition of a vast existing 
competion she has created a mercantile marine of upwards of 
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6000 steam and sailing vessels with a displacement exceeding 
a million and a quarter tons. Not only has she succeeded in 
many lines in supplanting in her own dominions the pro- 
ducts of Western factories with the products of her own—a 
development about to be further facilitated by a recent revision 
of her tariff law—but her manufacturers are daring to com- 
pete—and compete successfully—with the manufacturers of 
Europe in the adjacent markets of China and Korea. At 
Kure and Yokosuka battleships of 19,000 tons and a speed of 
19 knots, equalled only in all probability by ships of the British 
Dreadnought type, are at the present moment in course of con- 
struction, while private dockyards are finding a new source 
of profit in the supply of torpedo-boats for an embryo navy 
for Peking. 

An atmosphere of feverish activity pervades the mills of 
Tokyo and Nagoya, Hiogo, Yokkaichi and Osaka, where day 
and night alike may be heard the ceaseless roar and hum of 
wheels gyrating noisily in perpetual motion. The half-million 
spindles which ten years ago were described as “ challenging 
the command of the Far Eastern market” are represented 
to-day by treble that number with a capital of close upon 
£4,000,000, and a half-yearly output of 1844 million pounds 
of yarn. There is in Osaka a cotton spinning company paying 
a dividend of forty per cent. During the past year the port 
of Kobe alone shows an increase in the value of her imports 
over 1904 amounting to £5,375,000, of which amount 
£3,419,000 stand for an increased importation of raw cotton 
and machinery. The large profits, indeed, made by the 
spinning companies in 1905 owing to the low price of Indian 
and American cotton at the beginning of the year, and to the 
further fact that they had previously sold their production as 
far ahead as May and June, has placed them on a firm 
footing, and is inducing such directors as are able to resist 
the grasping demands of avaricious shareholders for colossal 
dividends to still further increase their plant. In many of the 
large spinning mills English machinery, bearing dates as recent 
as the last three or four years, is to be seen, and inquiries at 
various mills elicit the information that the spindles of the 
country are being increased by many thousands at the present 
time.* With cheap labour, an unrivalled geographical position, 
and an abundant water power, the value of which is being 
rapidly recognised, as is proved by the vast schemes for making 
use of it which are under consideration at the present time, 


* It is estimated that before another year has passed the addition of 
600,000 spindles will bring the total up to approximately 2,000,000, 
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the manufacturers of Japan can claim solid advantages on 
their side in the fierce struggle for supremacy in Far Eastern 
markets, and the increased value of the export of cotton yarn 
from £2,900,000 in 1904, to £3,300,000 in 1905, in spite 
of the drain upon the resources of the country owing to the 
prolongation of an exhausting war, is merely an indication of 
the prospects already within sight. 

It is sometimes argued that the impulsiveness peculiar to 
the character of the Japanese is liable, as a result of national 
elation at success, to launch them upon undertakings out of 
all proportion to their means. It is true that with the sudden 
influx of capital at the conclusion of the Sino-Japan War, 
companies sprang up like mushrooms in the night, paid vast 
dividends for a brief space, and then collapsed when, in due 
course, it was found that the capital had disappeared ! 
Demoralisation and loss of confidence inevitably ensued ; but 
Japan has learned wisdom since those days, the very fact that 
no indemnity is to be paid has had a salutary effect in check- 
ing any tendency towards undue expansion, and every care is 
being taken to prevent any recrudescence of the bubble 
enterprises of eight and ten years ago. The moral effect of 
victory, too, has undoubtedly been to give the people a con- 
fidence in themselves and a consequent stability, which they 
have not hitherto enjoyed. When a son of the land of 
Sinnim casts his bread upon the waters, he does so with the 
confident expectation of finding it before many days, and it 
was a Chinaman of inscrutable countenance who bought 
25,000 Kanegafuchi cotton shares at 35 at the opening of 
Russo-Japanese hostilities, and who smiled with complacent 
satisfaction later on when they mounted steadily to 139! A 
charming villa on the shores of the Inland Sea offers tangible 
testimony to the perspicacity of Chinese commercial instinct. 

In the city of Osaka may be seen a microcosm of modern 
industrial life. Ever the pioneer in industria! enterprise, the 
city has flourished amazingly during recent years, and boasts 
of a population which, already aggregating upwards of a 
million souls, is increasing at the rate of from seventy to 
eighty thousand a year. No longer content to rely upon the 
adjacent city of Kobe for a port, her people have already 
expended two and a quarter million pounds upon the construc- 
tion of a harbour, and are prepared to spend a similar sum in 
providing themselves with a thorough system of electric trams. 
Ere long they anticipate sharing in a colossal scheme for 
generating a force of 45,000 horse-power with the waters of 
an upland lake. The city is credited with over 5000 factories 
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and workshops responsible for a production exceeding in 
value {10,000,000 a year, and spinning-mills, weaving- 
establishments, dockyards, iron-works, sugar-refineries, cement- 
works, chemical-works, brush-factories and match-factories 
conspire to array her in the smoke-begrimed garb of the 
manufacturing centres of the West, and to impart to her 
thoroughfares an appearance of immense activity. 

What Osaka does to-day a whole posse of admiring and 
aspiring followers may be counted upon to do to-morrow— 
and surprising results have accrued, Bristles are imported 
from China and Europe, bone from England and Chicago, 
teak and ebony from the Dutch East Indies, freight and import 
duties are paid, the raw materials made up into tooth brushes, 
nail brushes and hair brushes at the rate of many thousands a 
day, freight on the finished article paid back to Europe, and 
Messrs. Kent undersold in the London market! Two years 
ago Japan was a large importer of refined sugar, to-day she is 
exporting the commodity to China, Korea and Hong Kong. 
The little town of Moji, itself only fifteen years old, is export- 
ing 20,000 casks of cement to San Francisco—a single 
example of many of Japanese good arising out of American 
evil. It having been observed that the importation of printed 
calicoes had reached a valuetof {2,000,000 a year, £100,000 
is subscribed with a view to establishing the industry in Japan. 
The manufacture of glass, already exported in small quantities, 
is about to be stimulated by the formation of a foreign and 
Japanese Company with a capital of £150,000. In the 
camphor of Formosa is to be found a valuable adjunct in the 
prospective manufacture of Japanese celluloid, and no little 
interest is being evoked by the erection of an Armstrong 
explosives factory in Japan, Within a stone’s throw of the 
gorgeous temples of Nikko, the prosaic sheds and chimneys 
of a flax-spinning mill stand boldly for New Japan, and when 
you enter a protest at this crude invasion of sacred ground, 
you are met with a shrug of the shoulders and the incontestable 
reply that the fall of water supplies a force of many hundreds 
of horse-power, and that whereas linen was formerly purchased 
exclusively from abroad, its manufacture now gives occupation 
to many hundreds of people at home. 

Should you still be sceptical of the strength and purpose of 
the nation’s aspirations, all lingering doubts are dispelled by 
a glance at the attitude of paternal interest and solicitude 
towards commercial development assumed by the powers that 
be. Bounties and subsidies are the order of the day. State 
funds are allocated for the experimental production of cotton 
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in Korea. “If Korea can ultimately supply this cotton,” 
recently declared the Minister of Finance, “a very radical 
change will be effected in the cotton industry of Japan.” 
Bounties are granted to ship-builders and subsidies to shipping 
companies, and the nation’s shipping grows apace. Freights 
on the railways prove unsatisfactory and lack uniformity, and 
rightly or wrongly the Government steps in and acquires the 
country’s communications for itself. The holders of railway 
stock may raise objections and ministers may resign, but the 
will of the Government prevails. Where private enterprise 
fails the Government itself steps in. Two and a quarter 
million sterling have already been swallowed up in a heroic 
endeavour to plant an exotic industry upon an uncongenial 
soil, in pursuance of which an array of coke ovens, blast- 
furnaces and steel plant have been erected at the national 
steel works of Edamitsu, and coal and iron mines have been 
acquired, Caustic criticism as to expenditure leaves the will 
of the ruling powers unscathed, and further increases are 
made. In conjunction with the Admiralty the capacity of the 
coke ovens is being increased from 500 to 1000 tons a day, 
and additional blast-furnaces and Bessemer furnaces are 
shortly to be set up. Steel rails, steel plates, steel girders, 
steel tyres and shells are being turned out at the present day, 
and 180,000 tons of steel is the estimated output in another 
two years’ time. 

Coming events cast their shadows before, and in the new 
tariff law of March of the present year may be found an 
indication of the probable fiscal policy of the country at the 
expiration of the existing conventional tariffs in 1Igto. 
Reservation of the home market, and protection and encourage- 
ment of home industries, is clearly foreshadowed—such protec- 
tion as will enable Japan to stand independent of the West, and 
to control the commercial destinies of Asia. 

In the foregoing pages some idea has been given of the 
present industrial and commercial activity of Japan, and the 
possibilities of her future are incidentally portrayed. If her 
prospects appear bright, it must also be observed that the 
difficulties that lie athwart her path are by no means insignifi- 
cant. In natural wealth she cannot compare with a country 
like our own, and coal, copper—a valuable asset in view of 
the world-wide and increasing demand for electrical appliances 
—cereals, timber, marine products, silk and tea, may be said 
to comprise the most prominent items among her indigenous 
resources. Iron exists only in moderate quantities, and the 
export of tea must be described as a diminishing industry. Of 
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all her exports that of silk is by far the greatest, while that of 
cotton, as already indicated, shows a steady increase. It is 
interesting to observe that of a total export trade of rather 
more than £32,000,000 in 1905, approximately £16,500,000 
was represented by the various products of silk and cotton, 
while copper, coal, tea, matches, marine products, porcelain, 
drugs and chemicals, mats and matting, straw, braid, tobacco, 
paper and camphor come next in order of value. 

The price of victory, too, has been by no means light, and 
as a result of the war she is saddled with a considerable foreign 
debt. Japanese financiers, brought up in an atmosphere of despe- 
rate financial expedients, have secured consent to a heroic 
scheme of amortisation, on account of which {11,000,000 is 
to be allocated annually for the next thirty years to the service 
of the debt—an amount equal to the sum total of her national 
revenue of ten years ago. With no indemnity to swell the 
contents of the national purse, as was the case after the Sino- 
Japan war, the anxiety of the Government to foster trade, and 
above all to build up and increase the exports of the country, 
is sufficiently intelligible, quite apart from avowed ambitions 
in the direction of national commercial aggrandisement, and 
in part explains the prodigious interference on their part in the 
interests of national industrial competition, as contrasted with 
a conspicuous absence of official interest in the regulation of 
the internal industrial economy of the country, Cheap labour, 
declare the manufacturers, is essential to successful competi- 
tion with foreign industry, and the manufacturers have their 
way. Despite the fact that with the increased cost of living in 
recent years wages have risen by from 50 to 100 per cent. ; five- 
pence or sixpence for a day of twelve hours may be said to be 
a fair wage for women in the spinning-mills, while many may 
be seen working considerably longer for appreciably less. Yet 
with all their cheap labour it may be questioned whether the 
action of the manufacturers is not destined to rebound upon 
their own heads. The highly coloured pictures of the delights 
of city life painted by the procurers of labour for the con- 
sumption of the country hodge, fade sadly under the grim 
reality of extended hours and diminished pay, and are apt to 
excite doubts in the minds of the country folk as to the joys 
and advantages of factory life. Moreover, long hours are 
inimical to real efficiency, and the general severity of existing 
conditions can hardly be conducive to the future welfare of the 
race. Not least among the cares of the employer, too, as a 
result of all lack of reasonable legislation, must be reckoned 
the hopeless levity with which the Japanese workman regards 
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—or disregards—the obligations of contract, a state of things 
productive of an irritating uncertainty as to supply. Never- 
theless, despite all such considerations, he prefers to accept 
labour on its present terms rather than, by drawing the atten- 
tion of legislators to its delinquencies, to risk exciting an incon- 
venient labour emancipation propaganda, and bringing about 
the re-enactment upon the Japanese stage of the all too familiar 
scenes culled from the socialistic repertoire of the West. For 
the attitude of cold indifference, if not of open hostility, towards 
socialistic agitation of recent years, for the promulgation of 
drastic police regulations for the preservation of peace and 
order in 1900, and for the forceful suppression by the authori- 
ties of certain social democratic associations, the newly arisen 
aristocracy of wealth no doubt breathed a devout prayer of 
thanks, 

If one hesitates to accept in its entirety the bitter assertion 
of an ardent lover of old Japan, that “ there have been brought 
into existence—with no legislation to restrain inhumanity— 
all the horrors of factory life at its worst,’* one is at least 
forced to admit that, judged by European standards, there is 
much that may well call for redress, When one sees women 
undergoing the physical strain of a fourteen hours’ day 
at the hand loom at a fraction of a penny an hour, when 
one unexpectedly encounters coal-begrimed and scantily clad 
female figures emerging from the coal-pit’s mouth, and when 
one observes children of ten and twelve toiling through the long 
weary day for a pittance of twopence, one cannot but suppose 
that sooner or later the question of the rights and the position 
of labour will call for solution. Some day the cry of the chil- 
dren will be raised : f 


‘For oh,” say the children, “ we are weary, 

And we cannot run or leap, 

If we cared for any meadows it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 

For all day we drag our burden tiring 
Through the coal dark underground, 

Or all day we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories round and round.” f{ 


But for the present the workers lack organisation and a 


programme, and the industrial machine grinds relentlessly on 
in the fierce struggle for advantage in the commercial race, 


* Lafcadio Hearn—“ Japan : an Interpretation.” 

+ According to official returns for 1905, there are at the present time 
43,678 children under the age of 14 employed in the factories of Japan. 

{ E. B. Browning. 
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and the women and the children toil patiently by day and by 
night for the industrial and commercial advancement of Japan. 

In the post bellum enterprise of Japan there is much that is 
deserving of the careful and thoughtful consideration of English- 
men. The fortunes of Great Britain in Asia are inextricably 
interwoven with those of Japan. With the alliance have 
been created ties capable of proving of no small benefit 
to both contracting parties, and no cloud need arise to mar 
the good understanding between the two countries, pro- 
vided that an absurd sentiment is not allowed to assign 
to Japan attributes which she does not possess. The doubt- 
less well-intentioned though mistaken attempt on the part 
of certain writers to apotheosise an essentially human people, 
can be productive solely of disappointment and _ harm. 
The unreasoning panegyrics of hysterical enthusiasts at 
home are calculated to evoke jeremiads on the part of those 
whose lot it is to submit Far Easte1n developments to 
the cold test of unimpassioned criticism and practical 
experience. It is well not to lose sight of the fact that 
in the adjacent continent of China lies the obvious and 
legitimate stage for Japanese commercial expansion. Any one 
who is foolish enough to imagine that she spent millions of 
money and thousands of lives in Manchuria, that she staked, 
in fact, her very existence, upon the fall of the dice of war, 
for the sole benefit of others who were unwilling to put up 
the stakes, is likely to meet with a rude disenchantment. 
Such altruism may be preached, but is certainly not practised 
by humanity as at present constituted, and while Japan will 
doubtless act up to the letter of her declarations with regard 
to a policy of a fair field for all, and will open the door into 
Manchuria so far as one man is in a position to open the 
door of another man’s house, a microsopic examination of her 
procedure will not improbably reveal much that can scarcely 
be accounted in strict accordance with the true spirit of a 
policy of equal opportunity for all. It would be strange, 
indeed, were she to seek no recompense for her vast sacrifices 
in the late war, and it is absurd to suppose that she will not— 
so far as she is permitted to do so—take every advantage of 
her position to forward the interests of her own people in 
Manchuria. Her students are granted free passes over the 
railways of the country, her goods are imported duty free 
through Tairen,* and her Press claims a similar privilege for 


* Tairen (Dalni) has been constituted a free port, and no Chinese customs 
duties are as yet levied in Kwangtung. Military exigencies have so far stood 
in the way of the opening of the port to other than Japanese trade. 
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her merchandise on the frontiers of Korea.* Already a com- 
pany has been formed for working the East Chinese Railway 
and the coal mines of Fushun, shares in which are re- 
served exclusively for the Governments and subjects of 
China and Japan—at the express desire, we are told, of the 
authorities at Peking. 

All of which may be quoted as violating the true spirit of 
the open door, but all of which might equally have been fore- 
seen had the enthusiasts not claimed for Japan a standard 
above that of other nations, Should a reaction of public 
opinion in England set in to the detriment of the good 
relations between the two peoples, when it is realised that the 
supposed god is after all composed very largely of human 
clay, the enthusiasts will have no one but themselves to 
thank for the plain result of their own unreasoning and 
extravagant praise, 

A sober consideration of the situation with which the 
statesmen of Japan have to deal, of the not unnatural expecta- 
tions of her people in return for immense sacrifices undergone, 
of the inevitable attitude of the military party at the un- 
expectedly successful outcome of a tremendous war, should 
suffice to make it clear that there are no small obstacles in 
the way of immediately applying in its widest sense the policy 
of the open door. Japan has need of the friendship and co- 
operation of England, and a clearly defined public opinion inGreat 
Britain, sympathetic and generous towards her ally, as far as 
generosity is compatible with the maintenance of the legitimate 
interests of her own nationals in Far Eastern waters, will 
strengthen the hands of the far-seeing statesmen who have 
thrown the whole weight of their influence into the balance in 
favour of equal treatment for all, and will do more than whole 
reams of diplomatic correspondence to bring about a liberal 
and satisfactory settlement of such questions as are still out- 
standing in the troubled arena of the Farthest East. 


DALNI VOSTOCK, 


© Appealing to the provisions of an ancient and somewhat obscure agree- 
ment, by which it is said that Russia has a right to send goods duty free over 
a distance of fifty versts of the Manchurian frontier, the Japanese press claim 
a similar privilege for Japan in Korea on the strength of her “ most favoured 
nation” clause regulating matters appertaining to her land frontier. It may 
be observed that Russia is in no hurry to conclude a treaty of commerce with 
China, and that in the interim she is, in point of fact, exacting free entry for 
her goods over the whole of her Manchurian frontier. It is difficult to under- 
stand on what grounds defeated Russia should be permitted to enjoy marked 
advantages over victorious Japan, 
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AN APOLOGY FOR JUDGE JEFFREYS 


Frivola hzc fortasse sed non frivola est 
veritas. 


THE process by which historical reputations become established 
was, not many years ago, most amusingly illustrated. A small 
group had gathered round a picture in a public exhibition. 
There was no label attached to it, but a gentleman present told 
them that it was the portrait of a famous man whose name 
would be very familiar to them all, and he would like to know 
if as physiognomists they could form any conception of his 
character. It was a frank, handsome, intellectual face with a 
very pleasing expression. The company was unanimous in 
pronouncing its possessor to be a man of whose ability, honesty 
and kindliness there could be no question. Upon being informed 
that it was the portrait of Judge Jeffreys, they expressed the 
liveliest surprise, and continued silently to scrutinise the features. 
In a few minutes one had discovered “something sinister in the 
eyes”; another saw “decided cruelty in the mouth”; “ the 
whole face,” observed a third, “if you come to consider it 
attentively, is plainly indicative of a most brutal disposition.” 
At last, without one dissentient voice, the face was finally pro- 
nounced to be exactly the kind of face which would be likely to 
distinguish such a monster, 

If, indeed, at the beginning of the present century the question 
had been asked in any literary coterie what two names on 
record were the most generally infamous, the answer would 
probably have been Machiavelli and Judge Jeffreys. The popular 
verdict on the first has long been reversed, and, by a curious coin- 
cidence, no man contributed more to the reversal of the verdict on 
Machiavelli than the very man who has done most to confirm 
the verdict on Jeffreys, If Macaulay whitewashed, and induced 
others to assist in the whitewashing of Machiavelli, he has 
made amends by providing his own countryman with an extra 
coating of blacking. It is certainly of more moment that the 
world should be set right about the motives, conduct and 
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character of the author of Zhe Prince, than about those of a 
man whose importance ceased with his day and with the dis- 
charge of the duties entrusted to him, But justice is justice 
and truth is truth, and if history and biography are to maintain 
their credit they should not be permitted to tamper with 
either. 

Has the truth been told about Jeffreys? Have the Bench 
and the Woolsack ever been disgraced by the monster depicted 
by Maucaulay and Campbell? We greatly doubt it. This at 
least is certain, that if the truth about him has been told, it has 
not only been told by what must be considered to be the rarest 
of fortunate accidents, but it has been derived from sources 
which, to say the least, have seldom, if ever, been the sources 
of truth. We know him only by the testimony of witnesses 
who had every motive for misrepresenting and maligning him, 
and by what is recorded in publications which had no pretension 
to be anything else than the expression of personal or party 
hostility. 

Let us turn to the authorities for his life and character, and 
to the evidence on which he has been judged. They may be 
ranged under three headings: The frantic diatribes of the 
friends, relatives, and partisans of those on whom he had passed 
sentence in the Western Rebellion; the accounts given of 
him by those who, as Whigs and Dissenters, were naturally 
and necessarily, considering the part he had had to play, his 
rabid enemies; and lastly the more temperate, but not less 
prejudiced, notices of him by men who had various reasons for 
presenting him in an unfavourable light. 

First comes The Bloody Assizes, or A Complete History of the Life 
of George Lord Jeffreys, compiled by one James Bent, who had 
served in Monmouth’s army, and who published this philippic, 
which ran through no less than five editions, just after Jeffreys’ 
fall. Next we have The Dying Speeches, Letters and Prayers of the 
Eminent Protestants who suffered in the West of England and else- 
where under the cruel Sentence of the Late Lord Chancellor—another 
furious attack on the fallen Judge ; and in the same year a 
third onslaught on his memory in the form of The Unfortunate 
Favourite, or Memories of the Life and Actions of the late Lord 
Chancellor from his Cradle to his Grave. Next come the Merciless 
Assizes and The Western Martyrology, for which Tuchin was 
mainly responsible, and as he had been sentenced by Jeffreys 
to be imprisoned for seven years and to be whipped through 
every market town in Dorsetshire, it is not difficult to account 
for the portrait given here. The other leading authorities for 
his life and character are Roger North, Burnet, Oldmixon, and 
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the author of a biography which appeared in 1725, and was 
reprinted in 1764. Roger North hated him as the rival and 
supplanter of his brother, the Lord Keeper Guildford. Burnet 
hated him as the enemy of his party, and had, moreover, been 
personally insulted by him, Oldmixon, an unscrupulous and 
foul-mouthed Whig, whom Macaulay himself describes as the 
“ worst historian who ever lived,” had every motive for assailing 
his memory, for he not only detested him as a prominent 
Tory and an enemy of the Dissenters, but his hostility was 
sharpened by the fact that he himself was a Somersetshire man, 
and had many friends whose relatives had been sentenced in the 
Western Rebellion. Of the author of the anonymous biography, 
it may suffice to say that he is a worthy successor of Oldmixen, 
if indeed he was not Oldmixon himself. Such are the chief 
original sources of our knowledge of Jeffreys. 

It might have been expected that Lord Campbell and 
Lord Macaulay would at least have regarded these authorities 
as suspicious witnesses, and would have taken some trouble 
to sift their evidence, or to find confirmation of it. They 
have done nothing of the kind. They have not only accepted 
that evidence without reserve, but they have even heightened 
and exaggerated what they have adopted. By a most improper 
use of the State Trials, they have perverted what should have 
been a corrective to false statements and misrepresentations 
into collateral testimony in their favour. No one indeed can 
read the State Trials without being struck by the contrast 
presented by Jeffreys as he actually comported himself at the 
Bar and on the Bench, and Jeffreys as tradition, Campbell, and 
Macaulay have represented him, 

Of Macaulay’s method of dealing with these records, it may 
be well at once to give a typical illustration. In his description 
of the trial of Lady Alice Lisle and of the deportment of Jeffreys 
on that occasion, he thus expresses himself : 


It was no easy matter in sucha case to obtain a verdict for the Crown. 
The witnesses prevaricated .. . Jeffreys was beside himself with fury. This 
was the first trial on the circuit, and there seemed to be a strong probability that 
his prey wouldescape him. He stormed, cursed, and swore in language which 
no well-bred man would have used at a race or a cock-fight. One witness named 
Dunne, partly from concern for Lady Alice, and partly from fright at the 
threats and maledictions of the Chief Justice, entirely lost his head, and, at 
last, stood silent. “Oh, how hard the truth is,” said Jeffreys, “to come out of 
a lying Presbyterian knave.” The witness, after a pause of some minutes, 
stammered a few unmeaning words. ‘ Was there ever,” exclaimed the judge 
with an oath, “ was there ever such a villain on the face of the earth ?—Dost 
thou believe that there isa God? Dost thou believe in hell-tire? Of all the 
witnesses that I ever met with I never saw thy fellow.” Still the poor man, 
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scared out of his senses, remained mute, and again Jeffreys burst forth: “I 
hope, gentlemen of the jury, that you take notice of the horrible carriage of 
this fellow. . . . Was there ever,” he cried, “such an impudent rascal? Hold 
the candle to him that we may see his brazen face,” &c. &c. 


We turn to the State Trials and find that misrepresentation 
and perversion could scarcely go further. The witness in ques- 
tion,a man named Dunne, was a very important one. The facts 
with which he was acquainted were well known both to Jeffreys 
and to the prosecution, and when he was put into the box, Pol- 
lexfen, the chief counsel for the Crown, aware of the difficulty 
there would be in getting the truth out of him, requested Jef- 
freys to take him in hand. “I must acquaint your lordship,” 
he said, “ that this fellow Dunne is a very unwilling witness, and 
therefore with submission to your lordship we do humbly desire 
your lordship would please to examine him a little more strictly.” 
Nothing could be more temperate, fair, and patient than the way 
in which Jeffreys conducted the examination of this witness, till 
the man, in spite of repeated warnings, not only persisted in 
concealing what he knew, but equivocated and lied so shame- 
lessly that he seemed to be courting prosecution for perjury. 
The patience of Jeffreys and the justification for the comments 
which this witness’s subsequent mendacity occasioned will be 
sufficiently evident from the following : 


JEFFREYS (who had just detected him in a downright falsehood): How 
came you to be so impudent as to tell me such a lie? 

DUNNE : I beg your pardon, my lord. 

JEFFREYS: You beg my pardon! That is not because you told mea lie, 
but because I found you out in a lie. Come, sirrah, tell me the truth. 

The cross-examination then goes on. Again the witness, 
after emphatically urged warnings, is detected in a second 
deliberate lie, and then Jeffreys breaks out: 


Dost thou take the God of Heaven not to be a God of truth, and that 
He is not a witness of all thou sayest? Dost thou think because thou 
prevaricatest with the Court here thou canst do so with God above who 
knows thy thoughts ? And it is infinite mercy that for those falsehoods of 
thine He does not immediately strike thee into hell. 


Another witness is called, and by the evidence he gives 
Dunne’s falsehoods are abundantly illustrated and proved. 
Dunne is recalled, and again Jeffreys warns him: “ Remember, 
friend, thou art upon thy oath, and remember withal that it is 
not thy life but thy soul that is now in danger, therefore I 
require from thee a plain answer to a very plain question.” 
The question, which was an important one, was one that 
Dunne could perfectly well answer, as Jeffreys knew. The 
rest of a long and elaborate examination is occupied with 
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Jeffreys’ attempts to elicit that answer—attempts maddeningly 
baffled partly by the obstinate silence—one pause only is 
recorded as being for “‘ half a quarter of an hour ””—and partly 
by the equivocation and falsehoods of this most exasperating 
witness, The most patient judge who ever sat on the bench 
could scarcely have kept his temper ; and that Jeffreys, irritated 
beyond measure first by Dunne’s obstinate silence and then by 
his deliberate lies, should occasionally have broken out as 
Macaulay describes, is surely no subject either for blame or 
surprise, The true reason for “the poor man,” as Macaulay 
absurdly describes him, ‘‘ being seared out of his senses,” was 
given by Jeffreys who, on Dunne telling him that he was “so 
baulked that I do not know what I say myself,” replied, 
““There’s nobody baulks thee but thy own self; thou art asked 
questions that are as plain as anything in the world can be; it 
is only thy own depraved, naughty heart that baulks both thy 
honesty and understanding, if thou hast any; it is thy studying 
how to prevaricate that puzzles and confounds thy intellect.” 
What made Dunne’s conduct the more detestable to Jeffreys 
was the fact that he belongedto a sect which made particular pre- 
tension to sanctity, and which was, moreover, mainly responsible 
for the Western Rebellion, so that when he observed previously, 
““T would have everybody that has the least tang of saintship 
observe the carriage of this fellow, and see how the saints can 
cant, and snivel, and lie, and forswear themselves, and do any- 
thing in the world but speak truth and do their duty to God and 
their governors”—we cannot but feel that he had good reason 
for what he said. Macaulay, by detaching Jeffreys’ words from 
their context, and by suppressing the facts to which they 
referred and which had provoked them, succeeds in creating 
a totally false impression of the whole incident. 

The moment we submit Jeffreys’ conduct and actions to 
impartial scrutiny we see how glaringly they have been misre- 
presented. He has been accused, as every one knows, of the 
judicial murder of Lord William Russell and of Algernon 
Sidney, and much has been said about the ferocious inhumanity — 
with which he treated them. But what are the facts? In the 
case of Lord William Russell, so far from being his judicial 
murderer he was merely the assistant of the Attorney-General 
Sawyer and of the Solicitor-General Finch. The full report in 
the State Trials shows that he conducted his cross-examination 
with the greatest decency and fairness, treating the prisoner 
personally with a courtesy which contrasts strongly with the 
brusqueness and irritability occasionally displayed by Sawyer. 
In no word spoken by him is any animus displayed. He did 
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nothing more than his duty. If there was any miscarriage of 
justice, the blame, of course, rests wholly with Pemberton and 
the nine judges, his coadjutors. This is indeed an excellent illus- 
tration of the justice of the charges brought against Jeffreys, 
Because he was the least important of three counsel employed 
for the prosecution in a case in which one of the ablest and 
most upright judges of those times presided, with nine others 
to assist him, he is to be credited with the infamy of a judicial 
murder |! 

In the trial of Sidney, at which he presided as Chief Justice, 
his forbearance, courtesy, and patience are most striking. He 
began by warning Sidney, who conducted his own defence, 
against taking a step which might at once have been fatal. In 
the course of the trial he went out of his way to point out the 
advantage which would be gained by discrediting the statement 
of the principal witness for the prosecution, when Sidney was 
injuring himself by neglecting to doso. It was only when the 
prisoner’s irrelevancies were intolerable that he checked them, 
and it was always with courtesyand even gentleness that he inter- 
vened. ‘In God’s name,” he said, “stay till to-morrow in 
things that are pertinent. . . . It does not become us to be 
impatient to hear you, but we ought to advertise you that you 
spend your time to no purpose and do yourself an injury.” On 
Sidney persisting in his introduction of irrelevant matter— 
Jeffreys said kindly, “Take your own method, Mr, Sidney, but 
I say, if you are aman of low spirits and weak body, ’tis a duty 
incumbent upon the Court to exhort you not to spend your 
time upon things that are not material.” Jeffreys’ conduct, 
indeed, throughout the whole of this trial was unexceptionable, 
and the remarks he made to Sidney before he passed sentence 
on him express nothing more than the strict truth, while they 
also illustrate his characteristic tone during the whole of the 
proceedings. 

I am sure you had all the favour showed you that ever any prisoner had. 
The Court heard you with patience when you spoke and were proper ; but if 
you begin to arraign the justice of the nation it concerns the justice of the 
nation to prevent you. We are bound by our consciences and our oaths to 
see right done to you, and though we are judges upon earth, we are account- 


able to the Judge of heaven and earth, and we act according to our consciences, 
though we don’t act according to your opinion.* 


Even Lingard admits ‘that the Chief Justice summed up 
the evidence in a tone of candour and moderation not often 
heard in these ages from the Bench.’ f 


* See for these and for the whole trial, Hargrave, State Trials, vol. iii. 
pp- 794-823. { History of England, vol. x. p. 4o. 
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It was afterwards ruled that the evidence on which the 
accused was condemned was inadmissible, and that Jeffreys in 
instructing the jury that documentary evidence could be sub- 
stituted for the testimony of a second witness, misdirected 
them. The answer to this is that the law was by no means 
clear on that point, and that Jeffreys’ ruling was corroborated 
by his brother judges.* Even Hallam admits that what was 
asserted when the sentence was reversed at the Revolution, 
namely, that the handwriting was not proved, is incorrect ; it 
was proved by evidence which would be held to be perfectly 
satisfactory in any of our courts now.ft Of Sidney’s guilt 
there can be no question, and Jeffreys knew it. He was a 
mischievous and dangerous incendiary, who richly deserved 
his fate. The reversal of his attainder at the accession 
of William and Mary was a mere party measure, and the 
grounds on which the attainder was reversed seem to Sir 
Fitzjames Stephens anything but satisfactory in law.{ To his 
conduct of the trials of Hampden, Oates and Risewell, not the 
smallest exception can be taken, To Armstrong he undoubtedly 
behaved with great harshness, but under such provocation as 
would have tried even the temper of Somers. For depriving 
him of the benefit of the Act of Edward VI. and so sending 
him to execution without trial he cannot be held responsible, 
the error, if error it was, belongs solely to the Lord Keeper 
Guildford. 

We come now to the most important event in Jeffreys’ 
career. A more odious and repulsive duty was never entrusted 
to a public servant than James imposed on him when he sent 
him to try the western rebels, That the conduct of these 
people deserved and even necessitated exemplary punishment, 
every One mustadmit. It was with a population in the position 
of one under military execution that the Chief Justice had to 
deal, with men who had deliberately levied war against their 
Sovereign, and who had been taken red-handed in the most 
heinous crime of which subjects can be guilty. It is only just 
then to Jeffreys that distinction should be made where dis- 
tinction never has been made. Sentimental considerations 
must be set aside. In administering the law, and in inflicting 


* See Sir James Stephen’s History of Criminal Law, vol. i. p. 411. “I do 
not think that the illegality of permitting the jury to treat the possession of 
the pamphlet as an overt act of treason was as clear as it would be at 
present.” 

+ See Hallam’s Constitutional Historv, vol. ii. p. 459; and Phillips’s Law 
of Evidence there cited. 

{ History of Criminal Law, vol. i. pp. 411, 412. 
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its frightful penalties, he simply did what he had been com- 
missioned to do, and what, considering his official position, he 
was bound to do. Did he, either carelessly, or in a spirit of 
wanton cruelty, involve the innocent with the guilty? Was 
he the brute and savage, the disgrace to manhood and to his 
office, which he is depicted as being in The Bloody Assizes 
in Lord Campbell’s biography of him and in Macaulay’s 
history. We honestly believe he was not. Our strong 
impression is, that when he said to Tutchin,* “ My instructions 
were much more severe than the execution of them, and on my 
return I was snubbed at Court for being too merciful,”t and 
when on his deathbed he said to Dr. Scott, “I was not half 
bloody enough for him who sent me thither,” he said no more 
than the simple truth. This is borne out by the author of 
The Caveat against the Whigs, who writes, “there was not about 
a fourth part executed of what was convicted,” adding, “I 
cannot but think a little more hemp might have been usefully 
employed upon this occasion ;”’ while Echard, who is no friend 
of Jeffreys, admits that the behaviour of the prisoners was such 
as tended more to exasperate the judges than to conciliate them. 
So far from expressing any remorse for having been guilty 
of the highest crime known to the law, or any intention of 
atoning for their defection by becoming loyal subjects, they 
regarded themselves as martyrs in a sacred cause, and gloried 
in what they had done. This Macaulay not only admits but 
emphasises. “ It was in vain,” he says, “ that the ministers of the 
Established Church lectured them on the guilt of rebellion 
and on the importance of priestly absolution, Some of them 
composed hymns in the dungeon and chaunted them on the 
fatal sledge.” It was not so much with individuals as with 
principles, not so much with fanatics as with fanaticism, that 
Jeffreys felt that he had to deal. He believed, and believed 
rightly, that the insurrection had been the work of the Dis- 
senters, who were to him the incarnation of all that was then 
most mischievous and despicable in politics, morals and religion, 
their politics resolving themselves into rebellion and lawless- 
ness, their morals and religion into hypocrisy and cant, And 
was he alone in this view of them? Were not half the 
Royalists in England of the same opinion? In what respect 
does the language he uses in describing them differ from that 
of South and Butler, of Dryden and Cleveland, of Cowley and 
Clarendon? It was as much his duty as the minister of the 
law to do all in his power to expose and discredit the propa- 
ganda which had been responsible for so much misery and 


* Woolrych’s Memoirs of Jeffreys, p. 252. ¢ lbid. p. 252. 
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destruction, as it was to inflict exemplary punishment on its 
promulgators and victims. When therefore he asked: 


Is it not strange and horrid that men who call themselves ministers of the 
Gospel shall come to be well-wishers of rebellion, and cry out that they are 
fighting the Lord’s battle, when they are attempting to kill the Lord’s 
anointed ? 
and observed, 


Do but consider how many families by this means are utterly ruined, how 
many innocent babes starved, how many widows left in a distressed desolate 
condition, destitute of all manner of provision and maintenance, and all this 
by the instigation of these villains that have preached and prayed them into 
it, gilding the bait that had drawn them into it by the specious pretence of 
religion and conscience ; 


or—with such a man as Dunne before him—furiously exclaim 
that ‘the saints have a certain charter for lying, they may lie, 
and cant, and deceive and rebel,” and denounce the fellow as 
he does denounce him—is this at all surprising or at all 
unjustifiable ? 

How utterly untrustworthy are the accounts which have 
been given of these transactions may be judged by the dis- 
crepancy in the statements about the numbers of those who 
suffered death. Lord Lonsdale put them at 700; Burnet at 
600; the list which the judges sent to the Treasury at 320; 
a document in the British Museum, dated April 1, 1686, at 
102. Mr. Inderwick, who has gone carefully through the gaol 
books, of which he has published a transcript, is of opinion 
that the number of those who were either executed or trans- 
ported did not exceed 150.* In fact, it is simply hopeless to 
obtain any approximation to certainty as to the proportion of 
those who actually suffered; the only certainty is that the 
numbers have been grossly and recklessly exaggerated. If we 
take Mr. Inderwick’s figures, which are the nearest approach 
probably to correctness, 150, can it be said that out of some 
1500 prisoners the proportion of those who paid the penalty 
for the most heinous of capital crimes is excessive ? No one 
has ever doubted the humanity of Sir Thomas More or of 
Cardinal Pole; and yet both these eminently humane men 
authorised cruelties far more barbarous than those attributed 
to Jeffreys. Compared with the severities of Sussex in the 
Northern Rebellion of 1569, and those of Sir Arthur Kingston 
and his Special Commission among the Cornish insurgents 
in 1550, the punishment of the Western rebels was mercy 
itself. Cromwell, one of the most tender-hearted of men, 


* Sidelights on the Stuarts, pp. 392, 393, and the Appendix. 
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inflicted on the rebels at Drogheda and Wexford punishments 
still more terrible. In each of these cases the justification lay 
in the principle of all legal punishment, on guia peccatum est sed 
mé peccatur. 

That the Chief Justice should not on this occasion have 
been a model of patience or courtesy, either in his demeanour 
or in his language, is no matter for surprise. Whoever will 
turn to the trial of Lady Alice Lisle will see the sort of thing 
with which he had to contend. Jeffreys knew, as we have 
seen, that the evidence of the principal witness was a tissue 
of lies, He knew also that Lady Lisle, in asseverating that 
she was not aware that one of the men whom she had 
sheltered had been in Monmouth’s army, was asserting what 
was untrue.* That such prisoners and such witnesses 
would have tried the patience of the mildest of modern 
judges may well be conceded; but when we remember that 
during these trials Jeffreys was suffering such tortures from an 
excruciating malady, the stone, that he could scarcely contain 
himself, we must surely make much allowance for his ebullitions 
of temper. From the point of view of modern sentiment, the 
execution of Lady Alice Lisle was horrible. But it is not from 
such a point of view that it must be considered. In those days no 
distinction was made between the penalties imposed on men 
and women in our criminal jurisdiction, especially in relation 
to political offences. She fared just as Elizabeth Barton had 
fared before her, and just as Elizabeth Gaunt fared after her, 
No blame attaches itself to Jeffreys ; the blame belongs to his 
detestable master. Her trial was conducted with perfect fair- 
ness; she was treated with no brutality. The case against her 
was fully proved, and Jeffreys had no alternative but to pass 
on her the sentence of the law. He could have ordered her 
execution at once, but he twice deferred it, leaving ample time 
for an appeal to the Royal mercy, Sir James Stephen is no 
friend to Jeffreys, but he does him the justice to state that the 
conviction of Lady Alice Lisle involved no illegality.t Nor 
should it be forgotten that Jeffreys was accompanied by four 
other judges—Sir William Montague, Lord Chief Baron ; Sir 
Creswell Levinz, Justice of the Queen’s Bench; Sir Francis 
Wythens, Justice of the Common Pleas, and Sir Robert Wright, 
Baron of the Exchequer—with whom he consulted every day, 


* See Hargrave’s Stave Trials, vol. iii. pp. 108-122, When we remember 
that Jeffreys was exactly acquainted with the facts, who can be surprised at 
his furious irritability both with respect to this witness and with respect to 
Lady Alice Lisle, to whom, however, he is never brutal ? 

+ See History of Criminal Law, vol. i. p. 413 ; vol. ii. p. 234. 
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and who must be held equally responsible for what occurred. 
The case for the Crown, too, was conducted by Pollexfen, a 
man of very high character, who became Attorney-General in 
1688, and afterwards Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, The 
only trustworthy evidence we have of Jeffreys’ conduct with 
regard to the rebels in the West is that afforded by the State 
Trials, and they certainly furnish no corroboration of the charges 
brought against him. It is incredible that Macaulay could 
have thought himself justified in basing his narrative on such 
testimony as he adduces in his notes, It is still more incredible 
that he should have allowed his imagination such licence as he 
frequently does. ‘The Chief Justice,”—so runs his rhetoric— 
‘“‘was all himself, His spirits rose higher and higher as the 
work went on. He laughed, shouted, jested and swore in such 
a way that many thought him drunk, from morning to night.” 
This is pure fiction, The fact is that Jeffreys was, as his notes 
to Sunderland show, suffering agonies from the stone, and in 
extreme depression,* 

It would be absurd to contend that Jeffreys was either a 
high-minded or a virtuous man, Fle was an ambitious adven- 
turer, pursuing fortune in what was little better than a social 
and political cesspool, He must be judged relatively. He must 
be compared with those who jostled him at the Bar or sat 
beside him on the Bench, with such sots as Treby, Shaw and 
Saunders; with such libertines as Pemberton and Scroggs; with 
such “butcher-birds” as Wright, Howel and Jenner; with 
politicians like Sunderland and Shaftesbury ; with ecclesiastics 
like Sprat, Cartwright and Parker, And he will not lose by the 
comparison. His career had the merit of consistency; he 
remained true to the principles which he professed both in 
religion and politics. His presidency of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission was quite compatible with his dying asseveration that 
it was in the interests, not for the overthrow, of the Established 
Church that he accepted the position. If he strained the law 
it would be difficult to prove that he ever perverted it. He was 
not corrupt. To suppose that there was anything derogatory 
in his selling pardons to the prisoners in the Western Rebellion 
is to confound the ethics and customs of our time with the 
ethics and customs of those days and totally to misapprehend 
the nature of such transactions, All it meant was that, in 
some Cases, the Crown mercifully allowed a prisoner to commute 
his offence by the payment of a fine, and that the fine instead 
of going to the King was allowed to be the perquisite of some 
favoured subject. The most virtuous and honourable man among 


* See Irving’s Life of Jeffreys, p. 289. 
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Jeffreys’ contemporaries would no more have scrupled to avail 
himself of this privilege than he would have scrupled to 
receive a grant from the Treasury. It was admitted even by 
his enemies that he discharged his duties as Chancellor with 
integrity. It would be no exaggeration to say that he was a 
better Chancellor and a better man than Lord Brougham. 
Certainly nothing so scandalous as Brougham’s conduct in the 
case of Brookman versus Rothschild was ever imputed to him. 
“ Among all the invectives, satires and lampoons by which 
his memory is blackened, I find,” says Lord Campbell, “ little 
said against his decrees.” Against one of his decrees only was 
an appeal brought. When his son was about to marry the 
heiress of the Earl of Pembroke, who had recently died, a suit 
was instituted to determine whether a large sum of money 
belonged to her or to her father’s creditors. The Chancellor 
decided in her favour. His enemies at once seized on this as 
a proof of his dishonesty, and it fills a conspicuous place in 
the libels of that age. But what was the result? After the 
Revolution the appeal was again heard and the decree was 
first affirmed by the Commissioners of the Great Seal, and 
then by the House of Lords. Even Roger North, whose 
animus against him is so undisguisedly and glaringly con- 
spicuous, admits: “When in temper and matters indifferent 
came before him he became his seat of justice better than any 
man I ever saw in his place.” We have also this weighty 
testimony of Sir Joseph Jekyll in his favour, who told Onslow 
“That except where the Crown and his party were concerned, 
he was thought an able and upright judge.” To the fact that 
he possessed some of the chief virtues of a Lord Chancellor, the 
expedition of business and intolerance of corruption, we have 
remarkable testimony in a letter to Dr. Grey, prebendary of 
Durham, written by his sister. Speaking of lawyers, she says, 
“They will use all delaye to gayne time and make delayes, but 
there is a Lord Chancellor will traunce them, and will have no 
favour for such lawyers as shall offend in this kind; and 
indeed he despatches causes here with as much brevity as he 
turned over the rebels in Somersetshire.” And she goes on to 
describe how he served an old knight, a master in Chancery. 
‘* It was proved he had taken bribes of both sides which, being 
proved before the Lord Chancellor, he fell upon the Chancery 
man severely, called him an old knave, and bad him get out 
of the court like a stinking knave, that the court stunk of him,” * 
Lord Campbell has himself commented on the salutary 
measures passed by Jeffreys as Chancellor, on the justice and 


* Raine’s North Durham, p. 335. 
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ability of many of his decisions, and has cited no instance of 
such conduct as would support the charges brought against 
him by his enemies ; and yet in the teeth of ali this, amazes us 
by acquiescing in the verdict of Mr. Justice Foster that he was 
the very worst judge in civil cases as well as criminal, that 
ever disgraced Westminster Hall. It is a remarkable thing 
that almost all the charges brought against Jeffreys break 
down on investigation, when investigation is possible. Weare 
told, for instance, that to discredit his rival Trevor, he per- 
petually reversed his decrees, We turn to Vernon’s Reforts 
and find, on the contrary, that many of them were confirmed 
by him. We are told that at the trial of Lady Alice Lisle the 
jury three times brought her in “Not guilty,” and that 
Jeffreys extorted an adverse verdict by insisting on the recon- 
sideration of their decision ; we turn to the State Trials and 
the calumny is at once refuted. We are told that he was * the 
judicial murderer” of Sir Thomas Armstrong ; Armstrong’s 
judicial murderer, if murder it was, was the Lord Keeper Guild- 
ford. From pusillanimous vices he appears to have been 
absolutely free; he was neithera hypocritenor untruthful ; neither 
acharlatan nor asycophant. He had one virtue which he shared 
in common with many of the best of men, and which it is impos- 
sible not to respect, he was a good hater. Never were the 
meanest and most odious of the vices peculiar to our nation, 
hypocrisy and cant, especially in relation to religion and 
morals, so rampant as in his day, and never have they been 
exposed and denounced with more honest detestation. Nothing 
could be more admirable than the remark he made to a man 
who attempted to palliate his crime in joining Monmouth by 
pleading that he had sent important information to Faversham, 
the commander of the royal forces, “You deserve a double 
death, one for rebelling against your sovereign and the other 
for betraying your friends,” He is always seen to advantage 
when he has one of “The Saints” in hand ; and though he 
was certainly not justified in his treatment of Baxter, with 
whose real character he was probably not acquainted, he had 
ample warrant both for the most intemperate of his tirades 
against the Dissenters, as well as for the epithets he ordinarily 
applied to them. That he had sincere respect for those whose 
virtues deserved it, and could be both just and magnanimous, 
is illustrated by an anecdote told in the life of Harte 
the poet. Harte’s father, at the time of the bloody assizes, 
was vicar of St. Mary Magdalen, Taunton. Calling privately 
on Jeffreys, he protested against the severities for which 
Jeffreys was responsible. So far from showing any resent- 
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ment at his intrusion, the Chief Justice listened calmly aud 
attentively to all he had to say, courteously dismissed him, 
and a few months afterwards presented him to a prebendal 
stall in the Cathedral of Bristol. Woolrych also relates a story 
very greatly to his credit, At a contested election at Arundel, 
Jeffreys had furiously but most unreasonably protested against 
the rejection of a vote in favour of the Court candidate, and 
insisted on it being admitted. For this the Mayor, who knew 
perfectly well who he was, though he affected not to do so, 
ordered him to be removed. The order was obeyed, the 
vote was rejected, and the popular not the Court candidate 
was returned. That evening Jeffreys called on the Mayor, 
and expressed his admiration of his conduct, adding, “ I 
cannot help revering one who so well knows and does so 
nobly execute the law; and though I myself was somewhat 
degraded thereby, you did but your duty.” He then went on 
to say that he happened to have at his disposal a valuable piece 
of preferment, and should be happy to confer it on any relative 
of a man whom he so much respected. It was conferred on 
the Mayor’s nephew. 

The stories told about his hardness and brutality rest 
wholly on the authority of his enemies, and are very 
difficult to reconcile with what is certainly known, with his 
conduct, for instance, to Harte, to Phillip Henry, to the 
sister of the Hewlings, to Sir Robert Clayton, to Grace, 
Berry, and Hill in the Edmondbury Godfrey case, to all of 
whom he acted with the greatest forbearance and kindness. 
The legend of hisi brutal reply to the young lady who begged 
that the life of Christopher Battiscombe might be spared, was 
probably invented by Tutchin, has certainly no authority, and 
is wholly irreconcilable, as Mr, Irving remarks, with the only 
authentic testimony of his behaviour to suppliant women. 
Few judges would have submitted so patiently to the torrents 
of abuse showered on him in open court by Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong’s daughter, and fewer still perhaps would have been so 
magnanimous as to take the earliest opportunity of releasing 
her from custody. He has been accused of delighting in 
blood, because, in spite of Sunderland’s intercession, he 
declined to respite the youth Jenkins. As Jenkins had 
notoriously allied himself with the rebels and fought in their 
ranks, it is difficult to see how Jeffreys could have done any- 
thing else without glaring injustice to others. 

His first wife was a portionless girl, who, having done him a 
serviee, had been thrown on the world without a friend and 
without a penny. This story is so much to Jeffreys’ credit 
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that it deserves to be told at length. Not long after he was 
called to the bar he had paid his addresses to the daughter of 
a wealthy merchant without the knowledge of her parents, and 
in this he had been assisted by the young lady’s companion, 
who was a poor relation, and the daughter of a country 
clergyman, But the affair becoming known to the father the 
daughter was secured, and the companion was dismissed and 
cast adrift on the world. Inthis unhappy plight she called on 
Jeffreys to inform him of what had happened. He thanked 
her for what she had done for him, and pitying the mis- 
fortunes she had incurred for his sake, asked her to be his 
wife. She consented, and they were shortly afterwards married. 

Nothing could be more humane and considerate than his 
conduct on the trials of the Popish conspirators, and than the 
remarks with which he passed sentence on Langhorn, on 
Sidney, and on Lady Alice Lisle. Ofthe ferocity and violence 
attributed to him in his treatment of prisoners there are no 
traces in the State Trials except in the case of Baxter. But 
this trial, it should be remembered, is not published from any 
authentic report, it is simply a “ short account” of an ex-parte 
version furnished after the fall of Jeffreys by the enemies of the 
judge. We have thus no means of knowing how far it is 
correct in its statements, and to what extent the particulars 
have been exaggerated. Jeffreys had certainly one sign of a 
good-natured man—his sense of humour was keener than his 
sense of resentment. ‘If your conscience,” he once rudely 
said to a man with a huge beard, “is as big as your beard, 
you must be a rogue.” “Nay,” retorted the fellow, referring 
to Jeffreys’ smooth face, “if your lordship goes about measur- 
ing consciences by beards you have none at all.” Jeffreys 
answered with a hearty laugh. Nor was he less amused at 
a witness who, on being addressed by him, “You fellow in 
the leathern doublet, pray what have you for swearing?” 
replied with a significant look, “If you have no more for 
lying than I have for swearing you might wear a leathern 
doublet as weil as I.” 

In conclusion, it may be safely said that the truth about 
Jeffreys lies where truth generally does lie, midway between 
extremes—that if he was not a D’Aguessau or a Somers, he 
was very far indeed from being the monster which contem- 
porary prejudice, and those who have placed too much 
credence in it, have painted. He has been made the scapegoat of 
a bad age and of men much worse than himself, having had the 
misfortune during his life to serve the most odious of English 
Kings in the most odious of all duties, and after his death to 
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be associated with a cause and a party which have never yet 
found a competent historian with any pretension to im- 
partiality, but whose fortunes and characteristics have, on the 
contrary, been themes for all the resources of rhetorical 
misrepresentation and perversion to display themselves. To 
Macaulay the traditions about him—and we have seen the 
sources of them—must indeed have been welcome. As an 
artist and dramatist he needed a villain, as a party politician a 
foil to the virtues of the Whigs. With what consummate skill 
he made the materials at his disposal serve his double purpose 
we have already seen. If Macaulay aspired to rival Tacitus, 
Campbell appears to have contented himself with the humbler 
ambition of rivalling Suetonius, and Jeffreys fares in his hands 
pretty much as Tiberius in private life fares in the hands of the 
Roman anecdotist. That men’s vices and frailties, real or 
apocryphal, especially when retailed by their enemies, or de- 
duced from irresponsible gossip, are, as a rule, more entertaining 
than any account of their virtues can be, was known to no man 
better than to the writer of the Lives of the Lord Chancellors. 

Nor, with one exception, has Jeffreys been more fortunate in 
his other biographers. The Life, by Woolrych, published in 
1827, was the first attempt to produce something more than a 
party pamphlet ; but Woolrych relied too much on prejudiced 
tradition and loose axa, from which, with little discrimination, 
he took most of his material. Campbell followed Woolrych, 
and Foss and Roscoe followed Campbell. The article in the 
Dictionary of National Biography is an able and lucid summary 
of the facts of Jeffreys’ life and career, the estimate formed of 
him taking its ply from Campbelland Macaulay. Much higher 
praise belongs to the biography by Mr. H. B. Irving, in which, 
for the first time, some justice is done to Jeffreys’ better qualities. 
Indeed, this excellent work, in exploding many of the misrepre- 
sentations of Campbell and Macaulay, and contributing as the 
result of independent research new material for the elucida- 
tion of Jeffreys’ career, may be said to have superseded all the 
biographies preceding it: it is incomparably the best which 
has appeared. If I have not referred to it more frequently 
than I have done it is because my own inquiries, some years 
before the book appeared, happened to take the same direction, 
and furnished me independently with materials for forming an 
estimate of this much maligned man far more favourable than 
Mr, Irving’s. 


J]. CHURTON COLLINS, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
STEAM TURBINE 


THE steam turbine, in its modern form at any rate, and as an 
invention of commercial use, has a history of scarcely more than 
twenty years. Brief as is that term of years, it has sufficed for 
the development of this latest type of steam engine out of the 
original ten-horse-power turbine—built in the year 1884 and now 
standing in the South Kensington Museum—into the perfected 
machines more than a thousand times as powerful, at present in 
course of manufacture for the mammoth Cunarders, the Lusitania 
and Mauritania. These latest highly-developed engines, it should 
be observed, are coupled to screw-propellers running at less than 
200 revolutions per minute, whereas the embyro 1884 turbine 
was coupled to a dynamo running at 18,000 revolutions per 
minute, but the essential features of the one and the other are 
the same. Hardly a better instance of evolution in applied 
mechanics could be named. 

A steam turbine comprises a steam-driven shaft fitted with 
rows of blades or vanes rotating within a motionless case or 
cylinder, which is fitted with similar rows of blades that alternate 
with the moving rows on the shaft. The steam on entering the 
case is directed at a suitable angle by the first row of cylinder- 
blades on to the first row of shaft-blades, and causes the shaft to 
revolve ; on emerging, the steam strikes another row of cylinder- 
blades and is once more directed at the proper angle on to the 
next row of shaft-blades. This process is repeated again and 
again for each pair of fixed and moving blade-rows. The steam, 
in giving up its energy, expands and becomes of lower and lower 
pressure ; to meet this, and with the view of obtaining from the 
steam approximately the same amount of work at each pair of 
blade-rows from beginning to end of the turbine, both shaft and 
cylinder are made proportionately greater in diameter, and the 
blades are made larger and longer and are more and more widely 
Spaced, 

The above explanation seems not out of place owing to 
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confusion as to the nature of a turbine in the minds of a certain 
number of people. 

Directly coupled to the turbine-shaft comes the screw-pro- 
peller or the electrical dynamo, or whatever machinery the turbine 
may be driving. By “direct coupling” we mean that no form 
of gearing is interposed, and therefore the propeller-shaft (or 
other machinery) revolves at the same speed as the turbine 
driving it. 

Now if the turbine is to be efficient, that is to say if the con- 
sumption of steam is to be reduced to a minimum, the speed of 
the blades must be high. When the shaft is small and the horse- 
power low, this necessitates a high number of revolutions for 
the turbine shaft, but in proportion as the diameters and horse- 
powers increase, the shaft-speed falls, while the blade-speed 
remains as high as is required. For example, in the case of the 
1884 and 1906 turbines mentioned above, whilst the number of 
revolutions has fallen, as has been said, from 18,o00 to under 
200 per minute, the shaft-diameter has increased from three inches 
to more than 14 feet, and there is no great difference in the 
blade-speeds. It may be of interest to note that the largest 
blades in the original turbine are barely one quarter of an inch 
in height, whereas in the turbines for the Cunarders some blades 
are over a foot in height. 

Short as the period has been which has sufficed for the growth 
of the turbine, to many it may well have seemed shorter still, 
For, except to those actually engaged in engineering pursuits, 
the work done and the progress made during the first ten years of 
the brief period named—from 1884 to 1g06—could be known to 
but few. The results of each step, however important, were not 
of a nature to come before the travelling public, least of all per- 
haps before those “ who go down to the sea in ships.” And yet, 
for reasons now to be explained, it is the application of the 
steam turbine to seafaring steamers, and not its earlier applica- 
tion to purposes on land, that has caught the attention of the 
general public. More about its history, its growth and progress 
might certainly have been a matter of common knowledge 
had its application to locomotive engines been found practicable. 

For nearly fifteen years from 1884, apart irom the experimental 
Turbinia, turbines were used almost entirely for the purpose of 
driving dynamos for electric lighting. Then, with the spread of 
electricity for tramways, railways and power of all kinds, the 
turbine came more and more to the fore iis a prime mover, until 
at the present day it is the type of engine more used than any 
other for generating electricity for electric railways and for other 
large power-schemes, not only ia this country, but also on the 
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Continent and in America. At this moment probably nearly 
two million horse-power of land turbines of the Parsons type 
are either at work or being built to order. 

The development on land, it so happened, was helped through 
vibration troubles which were caused in dwelling-houses and 
other buildings in the neighbourhood of central electric lighting 
stations by the use of reciprocating engines driving dynamos of 
even moderately high powers. On the other hand, progress 
might have been more rapid perhaps had not the Board of Trade 
regulations—now happily altered—been somewhat hampering 
with regard to the general use of electrical current. There 
seemed at one time indeed to be every likelihood that, both on 
the Continent and in the United States of America, the develop- 
ment of the turbine would outstrip its progress in the country 
of its birth. The more general use of electricity and the conse- 
quently favourable conditions in those countries made this 
seem probable, in spite of the fact that the turbine made its start 
in foreign countries later by nearly fifteen years than in the 
United Kingdom. This expectation, however, has been falsified, 
and at the present moment land turbines up to units of 10,000 
horse-power are in process of manufacture not only by licensees 
in foreign parts but in this country as well, and designs for even 
larger sizes have been prepared. For sizes of this magnitude 
reciprocating steam engines, it is acknowledged, are impracticable. 
Accordingly, gas-engines, or internal combustion engines of one 
form or other, if these can be considerably improved, would seem 
at present the only possible alternative. 

The extent to which land turbines are being used in this 
country may best be demonstrated by the fact that these 
machines are running in the power-stations of some forty cor- 
porations, and of twenty-five public electric-supply companies, 
as well as in half a dozen separate Government departments, 
not to speak of a very large number of collieries, factories, and 
public institutions. One of the largest power-stations in England, 
now approaching completion, contains two units of 3000 horse- 
power each and six units of 6000 horse-power each. The 
results of working already ascertained show an exceedingly high 
economy and efficiency. 

It is not within the scope of a short article to do more than 
mention the use of turbines directly coupled to fans {for venti- 
lating collieries, or for producing forced or induced draught for 
boilers, or to centrifugal and screw pumps for low and high lifts, 
or again to blowers for supplying air under pressure for blast 
furnaces and other purposes. 
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We can now turn to the application of the turbine to marine 
work, which though it came second in point of development 
soon became first in point of importance; or rather, since the 
horse-power on sea is as yet only one-third of the horse-power 
on land, to speak precisely we ought to say its application to 
ships gives the greatest promise of future development. 

Nine summers ago the small Turbinia, 100 feet in length, made 
its first appearance in public at the Naval Review held at 
Spithead in celebration of the Jubilee. The speed it attained 
of 34 knots—great for so small a boat—served at once to attract 
attention, and comments of a favourable nature were many, 
though doubts were .expressed by some of those present as to 
whether the turbine system would prove to be applicable with 
commercial advantage to other and larger types of vessels. Time 
has already settled the point in question without dispute in 
favour of the turbine. 

Perhaps more than anything else the very noticeable absence 
of vibration on shipboard of the turbine-fitted vessels as com- 
pared with steamers driven by reciprocating engines, served to 
make the turbine steamer popular at; once with the general 
travelling public. This was an advantage easily appreciated ; 
at the same time it was by no means the sole advantage of this 
class of steamer. On the contrary it was accompanied by others 
of a material character such as a very marked increase of 
economy in coal and oil, as well as an increase in speed, thanks 
to the smaller displacement of the turbine steamer due to the 
lighter weights of machinery carried and to the increased 
efficiency. Nor is that all, a smaller engine-room staff is 
required ; and further, owing to the saving of valuable over- 
head space previously occupied by the reciprocating engine, 
which could not be placed so low down in the ship as a turbine 
engine, a larger number of passengers can be carried in propor- 
tion to the size of vessel. 

Altogetherthe progress made has been rapid beyondexpectation. 

It will be readily understood that the preliminary experiments, 
which lasted many years, had necessarily to be carried out on a 
small scale and with small-sized turbines, when the advantages 
compared with the reciprocating engine are also necessarily 
smallest ; the larger the power of the machinery and the higher 
the speed of the vessel, the more favourable is the comparison as 
regards economy and the other advantages spoken of above. 
Down to the present time, we believe, in no class of steamer 
where the turbine has been tried—and there are few types of 


vessel now left where the turbine has not been tried—has the 
result been unfavourable. 
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At the present moment trials have yet to be made of a turbine- 
propelled battleship, but these will take place in the very near 
future. 

Another, and that a very large class of ships, to which the 
turbine has hitherto not been applied, is the “tramp” steamer 
of comparatively slow speed and small power. Further reference 
to this class will be made later. Of almost all other types, turbine- 
steamers are now in constant service. Turbine-steamers as 
private yachts may be said to hold the palm for speed and 
comfort. Turbine-propelled torpedo-boat destroyers stand 
unrivalled ; no vessel afloat in point of speed can touch 
them. 

There is happily no need to rely on paper theories as to the 
advantages accruing from the use of turbines. The verdict given 
by actual experiments is decisive. Witness the comparative 
trials—detail for detail—which have been made by the Admiralty 
in respect of the turbine-cruiser Amethyst and of three sister-ships 
driven by reciprocating engines. The dimensions of all these 
vessels were the same. The highest speed attained by the fastest 
of the sister vessels was 22.1 knots; that of the Amethyst 23.63 
knots, an increase of speed, be it noted, which corresponds to an 
excess of power of about 35 per cent., while at the same time the 
steam used in obtaining the speed of 23.63 knots was actually 
5 per cent. less than that required by the sister vessel at the 
speed of 22.1 knots. It is true that for speeds lower than 14 
knots the reciprocrating engines were at the time of the trials 
found to be the more economical in steam consumption ; but 
certain additions made on the Amethyst since that date restrict, 
it is believed, the advantage in the way of steam economy to 
speeds only below 11 or 12 knots. 

The Naval Annual for this year, recently published, states that 
it is understood that the Admiralty has decided that practically 
all vessels being built for the Royal Navy, and not yet engined, 
are to be fitted with Parsons’ steam turbines as a means of 
propulsion. If the report be true, it tends to prove that the 
Admiralty are entirely satisfied with the turbine vessels at present 
in commission, 

Results just as favourable to the turbine have also been 
shown in comparative trials of the Midland Railway Company’s 
steamers in which the turbine steamer Londonderry was tested 
with two sister vessels similar in lines and boiler power, with 
the sole difference that the latter were propelled by reciprocating 
engines. On a six-hour trial the Londonderry had a speed of 
one knot per hour in excess of the other vessels working under 
exactly similar conditions. Apart from the gain in speed, there 
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is also a great saving in the total weight of the propelling 
machinery—engines, shafting and boilers. In the case before 
us (that of the Londonderry), this saving amounts to about 150 
tons. A slightly larger turbine steamer, the Manxman, owned 
by the same company, with somewhat greater boiler power, 
averaged a speed of twenty-three knots on her trial. 

The turbine steamer Vikéng, belonging to the Isle of Man 
Steam Packet Company, has also been doing remarkably well. 
At the end of the tourist season last summer, after the engines 
had been opened up and examined by the Board of Trade 
Surveyor, one of the company’s officials stated that he did not 
know of any vessel being overhauled at so small an expense. 
This steamer recommenced service a few weeks ago ; and in the 
first six round voyages, from Liverpool to the Isle of Man and 
back, the actual average speed maintained was twenty-three and 
three-quarter knots. The speed contracted for was only twenty- 
two knots. It is thought that this makes the Viking the fastest 
passenger steamer in service along these coasts. 

The Clyde steamers King Edward and Queen Alexandra were 
the earliest passenger steamers to be fitted with turbines. In 
this connection, a word must be said as to the enterprise of 
Captain John Williamson, and of the firm of William Denny 
and Bros., of Dumbarton, to whose initiative the King Edward 
was due; for had it not been for their faith in the turbine system, 
its adoption for passenger vessels and in the merchant navy 
might have been considerably delayed. Captain Williamson, as 
shipowner, and Messrs. Denny and Bros., as shipbuilders, risked 
both money and reputation in the step they took; it was there- 
fore particularly satisfactory to see the immediate measure of 
success they attained. As a consequence Messrs. Denny have 
already turned out no fewer than sixteen vessels fitted with 
turbines. 

The King Edward has now been on service for five seasons 
and the Queen Alexandra for four. Figures, carefully col- 
lected since the day each went on service, as to the amount of coal 
used, number of passengers carried and of miles run, in com- 
parison with two paddle steamers on the same route, are exceed- 
ingly satisfactory to believers in the turbine. The King Edward 
up to the beginning of this year had run 86,335 miles at an 
average speed of 184 knots and had used 10,196 tons of coal, and 
this large mileage had been run with complete immunity from 
repairs to the main propelling machinery. 

The Queen perhaps is the best known turbine steamer, 
having run on the Dover-Calais route since July 1903. One of 
this steamer’s characteristics is that she makes the voyage in bad 
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weather or good in the same time to a few minutes. This 
ability to maintain smooth-water speed to a remarkable extent 
in a heavy sea is common to all turbine steamers. One explana- 
tion of the fact is that there is no tendency for the propellers to 
“race’”’ ason ordinary steamers, a defect necessitating a slower 
engine-speed in bad weather. With vessels of the ordinary type, 
as soon as pitching or rolling occurs to any great extent and the 
screw propellers come out of the water in the trough of the 
waves, the engines are inclined to work at a higher speed than 
designed for, and this increase of speed of the heavy reciprocat- 
ing parts leads to excessive shaking felt throughout the whole 
ship. Now, with turbine vessels the propellers are very much 
lower in the water and therefore less liable to emerge; indeed, 
no case is known of their having emerged enough to allow the 
turbines to accelerate. Judging from a typical winter fortnight, 
it has been found that the Queen takes, on an average, 
fourteen minutes less every day than the quickest of her sister 
vessels on the short passage from pierhead to pierhead. The 
trials we speak of took place prior to the acquisition of the other 
two newer turbine boats, the Onward and Invicta, for the 
same service, which are regarded as proving an even greater 
success than the Queen. 

On the Newhaven and Dieppe route the same tale is told in 
comparative runs of two sister vessels. The steamer Brighton, 
fitted with turbines, has shown at full speed a saving of more 
than 10 per cent. in coal over a sister vessel fitted with triple 
expansion engines of the most improved type. 

The manceuvring and reversing qualities of these cross-channel 
steamers, which have frequently very awkward harbours to 
negotiate, have turned out to be excellent; they start and stop 
quickly and promptly; for example, the Queen, steaming at 
19 knots, has been brought to rest in 67 seconds, and in little 
more than twice her own length. 

Equally satisfactory has been the experience with liners. The 
Allen Line deserve the credit of being the pioneer firm to adopt 
the turbine system for their large vessels for the Canadian 
service, in the Virginian and Victorian of 15,000 tons 
displacement. The ordinary mean speed attained on regular 
service across the Atlantic is rather more than 17 knots, and the 
highest average speed from land to land has been slightly uncer 
18 knots. 

In the Pacific also a turbine liner, the Waheno, has now begun 
to run between New Zealand and Canada, The Loongaza, 
moreover, now trading between Australia and New Zealand, must 
be mentioned among turbine steamers, if only because on her 
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maiden voyage she went out to Australia in thirty and a half 
days at an average speed of 15 knots, as fast an average speed as 
that attained by the vessels carrying the weekly mails. 

As marking a further step in the progress of the turbine, after 
the Allen liners must be named the Cunarder turbine-propelled 
Carmania, which is of 30,000 tons displacement. She, like other 
turbine steamers, has some advantage in speed over a sister 
vessel (in this case the Caronia), launched a few weeks earlier, 
and propelled by quadruple expansion engines, and, altogether, 
the results in service of this vessel have, it is understood, been 
extremely satisfactory. The Carmania, however, is herself over- 
shadowed by the two giant steamships already mentioned, 
one of which—the Lusitania—has been launched. 

These two vessels are being built, one on the Clyde and one 
on the Tyne, and are expected to be put into commission for 
regular service between Liverpool and New York some time next 
year ; they are very similar, though not identical, in lines and 
dimensions, and will be by far the largest and fastest ocean 
steamers ever constructed. Their length is nearly 800 feet, and 
their breadth approaches go feet ; the displacement will be, at 
least, 40,000 tons, and they are expected to have an average 
service speed of 244 to 25 knots even in moderately rough 
weather. To maintain this speed the power of the main turbines 
will be far greater than has ever been installed on board any ship. 
The very great horse-power developed will be distributed over 
four turbines, each of which will drive its own propeller-shaft ; 
in addition, there will be two turbines for the purpose of 
reversing. 

Each vessel will have six decks, and a feature of the complete 
arrangements on board is that there will be electrically-worked 
lifts for facilitating communication between the decks. The 
electricity required for these, and for other labour-saving ap- 
pliances, as well as for the lighting of the vessels throughout, will 
be generated by four turbine-driven dynamos. That is to say, 
each steamer will have a central electric supply station of a 
capacity only exceeded at the present day by some eighty towns 
in Great Britain, and corresponding to that of a town, say, as 
big as Ipswich, with a population of about 70,000. 

Even on turbine-propelled ships there is, asarule, still a certain 
amount of vibration perceptible, owing to the employment of 
small reciprocating engines for the air-pumps, and the other 
auxiliary machinery of all kinds necessary on board ships; it 
seems possible, as on these new Cunarders, to obviate this dis- 
comfort by the introduction, in place of such engines, of motor- 
driven pumps, &c., and turbine-driven dynamos for generating 
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the necessary electricity. In this way hardly a tremor should be 
felt, and in the saloons it should be almost impossible to detect 
whether the steamer’s engines are at work or not. 

There seems no reason to doubt that in these very large and 
fast liners unprecedented and phenomenal results as regards 
speed, economy of coal and cost of upkeep and engine-room 
staff will be attained, advantages which should be accompanied 
by a great increase of comfort to all on board. 

It only remains to remind the reader that in most of the com- 
parative trials referred to, the turbine is being compared with 
modern triple and, in some cases, quadruple expansion engines 
which embody all up-to-date improvements, that is to say with 
the reciprocating engine at its very highest stage of development. 

According to Lloyd’s Register at the beginning of this year, 
out of sixty-eight vessels with a speed exceeding 20 knots, no 
fewer than ten use Parsons turbines in place of reciprocatin 
engines. It must further be remembered that whereas so lately as 
five years ago there was only one passenger steamer afloat fitted 
with turbines, this summer nearly all regular passenger services 
between Great Britain and Ireland and Great Britain and the 
Continent are performed by turbine steamers. 

We may venture to predict that the turbine will ere long 
entirely supersede the reciprocating engine in vessels of 16 knots 
sea-speed and upwards and over 5000 indicated horse-power. 
This forecast might probably be extended to include vessels of 
speeds as low as 13 knots if of 20,000 tons and upwards, possibly 
to include vessels even lower in the scale, in course of time. As 
things actually stand at present, within the limits of what we may 
call the above-named most suitable field is comprised something 
like one-fifth of the total steam tonnage of the world; nor must 
it be forgotten that whilst the speed of the ships tends to increase 
and the turbine to improve, so also will the class of vessels 
suitable for the turbine become larger in like proportion. 

To take a final survey of results achieved and of future pros- 
pects. Up tothe present time this country has led the way in 
the development of the turbine, but it can hardly be doubted 
that just as engineers abroad have not been slow to see the 
advantages gained by the use of turbines on land for driving 
electric dynamos, so they will quickly turn to practical account 
the advantages to be derived from the employment of the same 
on ships. Such competition may be healthy ; it is at any rate 
inevitable and must be faced. Meanwhile the fact that twenty- 
five of the greatest and most famous British ship-building and 
engineering firms have already taken up the manufacture for 
ships of turbines of the Parsons type is doubly reassuring, 
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As a matter of national economy the employment of so large 
a number of excellent workmen and of so much capital as that 
required for the development of this latest engineering invention, 
must necessarily prove of valuable service not only to all directly 
concerned, but to the country and to the community at large. 
As a matter of scientific interest it testifies to the high regard in 
which the turbine is already held by engineers; it justifies a 
belief in its further development and the expectation of yet 
greater possibilities. On what lines, it may be asked, can these 
future developments be looked for? It must be admitted, to 
begin with, that in a slow vessel, say of 10 knots, it does not at 
present seem possible to replace reciprocating engines entirely 
by the turbine, for the following reason. 

The small number of revolutions at which the propellers are 
driven would mean, for reasons already stated, a turbine of so 
large a diameter as to make the cost and weight prohibitive; 
while, on the other hand, it is impossible to increase materially 
the propeller revolutions by using a smaller propeller without 
greatly impairing the efficiency. 

Difficult as the problem looks, at the present time, of attempt- 
ing to replace the reciprocating engine altogether by turbines, 
yet there is apparently a gap that the turbine can even now most 
usefully fill. The engines of the ordinary coasting cargo tramp 
cannot, or at any rate do not, make full use of the steam raised 
by their boilers. After the steam has passed through the engines, 
a large amount of unused energy is wasted on its passage into 
the condenser. Three-quarters of this wasted energy can be 
utilised by a turbine—an additional auxiliary turbine we will 
call it—to be driven simply and solely by this steam, technically 
known as ‘‘ exhaust steam.” In this way, the steam, by help of 
the auxiliary turbine, instead of being wasted, will give additional 
power to drive the steamer, amounting to something like 20 per 
cent., at the extra cost of not a single pound of coal. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to show the useful part the 
turbine is playing on the sea both in the mercantile and naval 
marine. That this development is chiefly being carried out on 
English ships, and thanks to the initiative of English engineers, 
must needs be a cause of congratulation to the whole com- 
munity ; since it must be through the intrinsic virtue of her sons 
our country, as we fondly trust, is destined to retain her high 
prerogative as “ Mistress of the Seas.” 


CHARLES A. PARSONS. 
HENRY G. DAKYNS, JUN. 
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A LITTLE more than a year ago the London Duily Chronicle and 
the Manchester Guardian informed the world in flaring head- 
lines that the problem of the origin of life had been solved, 
Mr. Burke, “a young Cambridge scientist, working in the 
Cavendish Laboratory,” had read the riddle which had hitherto 
been the despair of the wisest men of science, and had dis- 
covered a process of “spontaneous generation” whereby 
organisms might be produced from inanimate matter. The 
account of his researches may have struck some readers as 
undesirably scanty, but when they noted the frequent recur- 
rence of the magic word “radium” their scepticism vanished. 
To the powers of radium there is no limit, at least in the 
popular imagination. 

Fora few days sensational articles about the new ‘ disco- 
veries ” occupied prominent places in the journals mentioned, 
and spread thence to other newspapers both in England and 
abroad. The illustrated papers were full of portraits of Mr. 
Burke and his “ radiobes,” and the comic papers cracked inter- 
minable jokes on the subject. Mr. Burke attained suddenly to 
a notoriety which, in this country, is usually reserved for pro- 
minent athletes : for a few days he must have been the most- 
talked-of man. 

It was not long before the newspaper commotion subsided, 
but Mr. Burke did not fade from the public mind like a nine- 
days wonder. The Fortnightly Review published an article by 
the illustrious discoverer : local scientific societies vied with 
each other for the honour of receiving a lecture from him, In 
the autumn it was announced that a book would be published 
containing a full account of the momentous revelation. The 
Origin of Life was puffed as if it were a popular novel: the 
advertisements proclaimed that scientific men were awaiting it 
with eager expectation: and at last it appeared. A perusal of 
the great work appears to have damped the enthusiasm of some 
of Mr. Burke’s most enthusiastic admirers; but still nearly all the 
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London dailies reviewed it favourably, and of the weeklies only* 
the Speaker and the Saturday Review, agreeing for once, treated 
it with real severity. 

But meanwhile one class of reader had remained unmoved 
throughout the agitation. Physicists, chemists, physiologists 
and zoologists pursued their researches as before, apparently 
unaware that the foundations of their sciences had been shat- 
tered: they read their Dazly Chronicle, smiled and went their 
way. Nor did the scientific journals show any sign of the up- 
heaval except for the briefest mention of the bare facts, 

Unfortunately the general public do not read scientific 
journals, and it has become clear that mere silence will never 
lead to a correct appreciation of Mr. Burke’s work on the part 
of the laity. Some positive steps must be taken, and accord- 
ingly the invitation of the Editor of the National Review to 
give an account of the views entertained by competent judges, 
was exceedingly welcome, I wish that some eminent man of 
science and one whose name is widely known could have been 
persuaded to undertake the invidious duty, but the lot has 
fallen on me, and it is impossible to refuse, But perhaps it is 
well that I should explain that the main criticisms expressed in 
the following pages would be endorsed by all the scientific 
men of my acquaintance, and that I have no reason to believe 
that any considerable body of those who have an adequate 
knowledge of biology or physics would dissent from them, 

It has been suggested that the frequent mention of Mr. 
Burke’s connection with the University of Cambridge and 
the Cavendish Laboratory, is calculated to mislead the general 
public. It is desirable, therefore, that that connection should 
be explained briefly. 

Mr. Burke was not educated at Cambridge ; he had been 
at two universities before he came thither as an advanced 
student. No teacher of science in the university so far as I am 
aware considers that his experiments have the smallest bearing 
on the problems of biology or accepts any responsibility for his 
views. It is misleading to say, in connection with his recent 
publications, that Mr. Burke is ‘of the Cavendish Laboratory.” 
He did some physical research there a few years ago: during 
his investigations of the biclogical properties of his radiobes he 
merely stored in the room in which he had done his former 
work some of the test-tubes in which those bodies were 
“incubating.” It is still more misleading to suggest that he is 
“of the Cavendish Laboratory” in the sense that he is in 


* Since writing this I find that the Academy has also treated the book as it 
deserves. 
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accordance with the school of physicists who work theres 
Prof. J. J. Thomson, the Cavendish professor, endeavoured to 
prevent Mr. Burke from publishing his conclusions without 
further investigation: the latter has few if any disciples among 
the students. 

Perhaps the attitude of the scientific world towards Mr. 
Burke is best evidenced by some remarks recently made by 
that gentleman himself.* In attempting to discredit a review 
of his book, he cited the “favourable notices” which 
he had received from such distinguished authorities as 
Prof. Arthur Thomsonft of Aberdeen, and Prof. Schuster of 
Manchester. Now neither of these gentlemen expressed any 
belief in the value of his experiments, or any agreement with 
his theory of life. The former says: “‘ We cannot bring our- 
selves to believe that little bodies which are soluble in water 
will throw any light on the nature or the origin of life,’ and 
“We do not feel that the author’s interpretation is the least 
convincing.” The latter remarks: “It is indeed probable that 
the book would have been better if all reference to these 
experiments had been omitted.” That Mr. Burke should regard 
it as high praise that a well-informed reviewer should not 
express the slightest agreement with his opinions is, to put it 
mildly, somewhat surprising. 

But it is clear that Mr. Burke cannot be dismissed with an 
argument so unscientific and so unconvincing as an appeal to 
authority. He has been subjected to some denunciation, but 
to no detailed criticisms. In the following pages an examina- 
tion of his work is attempted which shall be at once thorough 
and comprehensible to “the plain man.” Since the Origin of 
Life is primarily a question of biology, and since I do not pre- 
tend to any deep knowledge of that branch of science, I have 
sought the assistance of my friend Mr. Keith Lucas, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, for whose help I am most sincerely 
grateful. The reader has the authority of a trained physio- 
logist that my biological statements are accurate and my 
criticisms well founded. 

Let us start with a brief abstract of Mr. Dudes letter to 
Nature (May 27, 1905), in which he first described his experi- 
ments. Grains of a salt of radium were placed on the surface 


* Cambridge Review, May 17, 1906. 

+ Professor Arthur Thomson’s reviews are to be found in the 77bune ot 
April 19, and Mature of May 3; the latter is only signed by his initials. The 
quotations are from the former, but expressions almost identical may be found 
in the latter. Professor Schuster’s review is in the Manchester Guardian of 
April 27. 
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of some sterilised bouillon :* a curious growth appeared which, 
when examined under a microscope, was seen to be made up of 
structures resembling somewhat the cells of a living organism : 
they consisted of a dark nucleus surrounded by a globular 
mass similar in appearance to protoplasm. These cells were 
seen to grow to a certain size and subsequently to disinte- 
grate: in a few cases the cell divided into two new cells. 
The cells were soluble in water : they disappeared on heating, 
reappearing when the medium was cooled. After these facts 
had been detailed, Herbert Spencer’s definition of life as“ a 
continuous adjustment of internal relations to external 
relations” was quoted, and on the strength of it it was 
suggested that the radiobes (for so the structures were termed) 
possessed vitality. 

I do not propose to take Mr. Burke’s arguments and confute 
them severally. Such a process would be inordinately long 
and attended by considerable difficulty. Mr. Burke has his 
own ideas of grammar and lucidity: his writings are so in- 
coherent and contain so much that is entirely irrelevant that 
it would be no easy matter to disentangle his reasoning and 
discuss it at leisure. Moreover, a great part of the confutation 
would necessarily consist in drawing attention to incon- 
sistencies, logical fallacies, and attempts at proving his conten- 
tion by juggling with definitions. Such criticism would be 
liable to appear to the reader mere dialectics. My present 
purpose is to show not merely that Mr. Burke has not proved 
that his radiobes have any bearing on biological problems, but 
also that he could not possibly have done so. 

We may begin by inquiring what is meant by “ life.” 

The reason why a successful investigation into the origin of 
life would excite interest among biologists is to be found in 
the connection of the problem with evolutionary theory. 
Biologists believe that all the organisms which they recognise 
as living have developed by reproduction and variation from a 
few very simple forms, It is probable that an extension of 
their present knowledge, which they have every right to expect 
in the comparatively near future, will enable them to trace 
a great part of the whole process of development. But of the 
origin of the simplest forms they know nothing. There is 
every reason to assume that at some period of the earth’s 
history only inorganic forms existed on this planet : we cannot 


* Sterilised bouillon is the medium used by bacteriologists for cultivating 
the organisms they study; it is a jelly made out of gelatin and beef-tea. It 
is sterilised by heating in order to ensure the absence of any extraneous 
organisms before the experiments are begun. 
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at present manufacture organisms from inorganic matter, or 
make any plausible suggestion as to how such a transforma- 
tion could have occurred in the past. One of the fundamental 
problems of biology is to discover a means by which the 
change from the inorganic to the organic might be effected ; 
that is, to find a form which, on the one hand, is derived 
entirely from inorganic matter, and on the other, can be 
connected by evolution with known organisms. 

If we are told that this problem has been solved we must 
make sure of two things: (a) That the structure proposed has 
originated entirely from inorganic matter, and (4) that it 
possesses the qualities which are necessary in order that it 
should be connected by evolutionary development with any 
known organism. These qualities are clearly those which are 
possessed in common by all the structures to which the evolu- 
tionary theory is held to apply and are possessed by no structure 
to which it does not apply. 

There is only one such quality. All organisms contain one 
or more members of the large class of chemical compounds 
which are called proteids. Little is known of the chemical 
constitution of these bodies except that they all consist of five 
elements—Carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and sulphur— 
in various proportions : but any member of the class can be 
recognised by certain colour-tests which are applicable to 
bodies as small as, or smaller than, Mr. Burke’s radiobes. No 
substance composed of proteid is known which is not, or has 
not been, some part of a living organism. 

In order, then, that a structure should be considered a term 
of the evolutionary series it is necessary that it should consist 
of proteid, But in order that it should be considered actually 
alive, more is required: for the bodies of organisms which 
have lived and are dead contain proteid. To define “ living” 
some process must be found that is common to all living 
proteid, and excluded from all dead proteid. Such a process 
is readily found in metabolism, 

The living cells * of all organisms perform two closely con- 
nected functions—Assimilation and Dissimilation. In assimila- 
tion the cell absorbs from its surroundings material of a 
chemical nature different from its own and converts it into the 


* All organisms consist of one or more cells, each of which may be con- 
sidered as alive on its own account. A cell in general consists of two parts: 
(1) nuclear matter, and (2) protoplasm. Some cells, such as the red coi puscles 
in the blood of mammals, have no nuclear matter. The nuclear matter js 
usually collec ted together into a nucleus surrcunded by lighter protoplasm, but 
in some simple forms the nuclear matter is diffused through the protoplasm, 
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proteid of which it is itself composed. In so doing it may 
increase in bulk, or grow. At the same time dissimilation 
proceeds and the proteid is broken up into much simpler 
bodies which are ejected from the cell. The combination of 
assimilation and dissimilation is known as metabolism. 

But such processes are not confined to organisms. In the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid a compound called nitro-sul- 
phonic acid undergoes changes very similar to those which have 
been described. Metabolism alone will not connect a structure 
with the evolutionary series : it must be proteid metabolism. 

There are other important functions, common to a large 
number of living cells, which may be mentioned here. One of 
these is self-reproduction, in which the cell splits up into two 
independent cells, each of which leads a separate life. In those 
cells that are possessed of a definite nucleus the nuclear matter 
plays an important part in the reproduction. It is the nuclear 
matter which always shows the first signs of division, and splits 
completely before the protoplasm separates. If a portion of a 
cell which contains no nuclear matter is cut off from the rest, 
it shows no power of self-reproduction. 

Another such function is that mentioned in Spencer’s defini- 
tion of life, and known to physiologists as “irritability.” It is 
not confined to organisms, and is admirably illustrated by 
many pieces of mechanism. A petrol engine or a compensated 
chronometer shows the most complete “adjustment of internal 
relations to external relations,” 

Several other functions of the same kind might be mentioned, 
but these will suffice for my purpose. 

It should be clear by this time that there is no reason to 
believe that Mr. Burke’s radiobes are connected with the evo- 
lutionary series. Putting aside for the moment the question of 
metabolism, it may be pointed out that he has not attempted to 
produce any proof that radiobes are composed of proteid ; 
there is, indeed, a strong presumption that they are not so 
composed, for no proteid organism is known which is wholly 
solubie in water. Mr. Burke has not solved the problem of the 
origin of life in the sense of having produced from inanimate 
matter bodies which might develop into known organisms. 

But the “ origin of life” is a vague phrase, and Mr. Burke 
may not mean to assert that he has solved this problem. As he re- 
defines “ life” in his book, it is probable that he means something 
quite different, though it should be noted that he does not stick to 
his own definition. After seeing the newspaper accounts, it was 
surprising to read in his book (p. 87), “ We cannot claim that 
in all our observations there is the slightest evidence of anything 
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that is the same as natural life.” But there are many passages 
which appear to contradict this statement directly ; here are two 
of the most striking: “There is, as we think, strong evidence 
that they (radiobes) may be some elementary bacilli” (p. 17), 
and “ The conclusion that some more elementary form of life 
than bacteria does exist is the least startling result that can be 
inferred from all these facts” (p. 19). However, we will accept 
Mr. Burke’s definite disclaimer ; but then it is pertinent to ask 
why he has not told us this before. It is regrettable that he 
should have published his results ina newspaper and not before 
a scientific society ; it is still more regrettable that he should 
have allowed an “interview” with him to pass uncorrected 
containing the misleading assertion that he had produced 
spontaneous generation, and hailing him as the author of a 
discovery which he had never made. 

However this may be, let us accept Mr. Burke’s statement, 
and proceed to ask what he has discovered. The author’s 
answer may be found on p. 110, where he says that radiobes 
are “possibly the missing link between the animate and the 
inanimate,” and on p. 187, where he suggests that “they may 
help ... to fill some of the gaps between living and dead 
matter.” 

Now what is meant by “intermediate” and “filling the gaps”? 
If it is implied that radiobes are an early term in the evolu- 
tionary series, intermediate between inanimate matter and the 
more or less highly developed forms we see to-day, the criticism 
which has been given already may be applied again. Radiobes 
do not consist of proteid and organisms do, It is absurd to 
point to a non-proteid structure which possesses some, or all, 
of the other properties of organisms, and suggest that it might 
have developed into a proteid organism. Such “ development” 
would be reconstruction, and would raise again every difficulty 
of the problem, 

But I do not think that Mr. Burke means as much as this : 
he merely claims that he has made a good model of life, which 
possesses many of the properties of living organisms. Now 
this is not a claim which, like those that have concerned us 
previously, can be dismissed with a simple shrug of the shoulders, 
But if it is less extravagant than other claims, it is also less 
important. It is clear that it affords no excuse for journalistic 
rhodomontades, and, unless further evidence is adduced, it may 
prove interesting to men of science only as providing a curious 
analogy. Mr. Burke does not say that he has created life, but 
only that he has made something more or less like life ; to take 
an analogy, he does not say that he has made a man, but only 
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that he has made a very perfect mechanical doll. He attempts 
to give biological importance to his radiobes, firstly, by basing 
on their existence a theory of life, which I shall notice later, 
and, secondly, by suggesting that they are one of “ nature’s 
failures ’—-unsuccessful efforts made before true life appeared 
on this planet. But there is no evidence for such a suggestion ; 
on the contrary, there is conclusive evidence against it. An 
essential feature of the manufacture of radiobes is the use of 
bouillon which is derived from the dead bodies of very com- 
plex organisms. For all that Mr. Burke has told us it would 
be impossible to get radiobes before you have got beef. This 
criticism is absolutely fatal to any argument which would prove 
that radiobes throw any light on the origin of oxen, or of any 
of the simpler organisms which preceded them. I am surprised 
that it has not already disposed of the newspaper nonsense 
about “ spontaneous generation,” seeing that it has already been 
put forward in a trenchant form by no less an authority than 
Punch.* 

But since it is desirable that more should be said about 
Mr. Burke’s methods, | will go on to show that even this more 
modest claim cannot be admitted, and that he has not even 
produced a model which will perform some of the more 
important functions of living bodies. 

It is a minor point, but it should be noted that Mr. Burke’s 
experiments have made no advance in our knowledge in this 
direction. He confesses this himself unconsciously, for he is 
always insisting that his radiobes are not the same as the simi- 
lar structures previously described by Dubois, Leduc, Quincke, 
Lehmann and the rest. Of course these other structures are 
not the same as radiobes ; but they show to the same extent 
as radiobes the properties which he regards as simulating those 
of organisms ; and that is all that is important for our purpose. 

The chief “ vital functions ” which Mr, Burke considers to be 
performed by his radiobes are metabolism and reproduction. 
Let us take the former first. 

We have seen thatthe metabolism which is characteristic 
of organisms consists in an absorption of dissimilar chemical 
compounds into the cell, their transformation into proteid, 
and subsequent rejection in yet a third state of chemical com- 
position. But Mr. Burke uses the word ‘“ metabolism” or 
the paraphrase “building up and breaking down” in a far 
wider sense. He first attributes metabolism to cyanogen, a 
compound of carbon and nitrogen, which is able to add to its 
molecule other molecules of identical constitution and to reject 


* July 12, 1905. 
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them subsequently. One of the characteristics of true meta- 
bolism is here, the building up and breaking down of the 
molecule ; the other, a change in chemical composition, is 
absent. From cyanogen he proceeds to radium, and finds 
metabolism here also. Now in radium it is the atoms of 
which the molecule is composed and not the molecule * itself, 
which are concerned in his metabolic changes ; moreover 
there is no assimilation but only dissimilation ; the atom breaks 
down, but is not built up. Lastly he finds metabolism in his 
radiobes. Here the system which is built up and broken down 
is neither atom nor molecule, but a body which can be seen 
in a microscope ; and there is no evidence whatever that there 
is change of chemical constitution involved in the process, 
Metabolism in the sense in which the word is used by Mr. 
Burke covers any process of integration and disintegration ; 
it would include the building up of a wall out of bricks and 
its destruction by an earthquake, He has produced no proof 
whatever that radiobes show metabolism in the sense in which 
the word is applied to organisms, 

Similarly with reproduction. All that Mr. Burke has 
described is a splitting of the radiobe in two. This process 
alone is not characteristic of organisms ; it is illustrated as 
well by a drop of mercury which falls on the floor. When a 
cell reproduces itself, the nucleus of that cell plays a funda- 
mental part in the change; but, though radiobes possess 
“ nuclei,” Mr. Burke has not shown that this portion of them 
takes any part whatever in the division. Radiobes do not 
reproduce themselves like organisms. 

I must confess to considerable scepticism as to whether 
these radiobes really divide at all. It is clear that if 
a cell was not carefully watched during the actual process of 
division, the observer might be deceived by the overlapping in 
the field of his microscope of the images of two cells lying 
nearly in the same line of sight. It is natural to turn to 
plates given in Mr. Burke’s book (pp. 108-113) to see whether 
this possibility is excluded. It will be found that there is no 
evidence one way or the other, but an examination of the 
figures reveals a curious circumstance. It would naturally 
‘be expected that, when many radiobes were dividing, the 

lines joining the centres of the pairs of radiobes would be 
equally distributed at all possible angles. But it is at once 
obvious in every plate that the lines of division of the several 
pairs are all very nearly parallel. Since the plates appear to 

* Space forbids me to explain further this distinction, which is absolutely 

fundamental to the physicist. 
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be drawings and not photographs, this extraordinary coinci- 
dence raises a doubt as to whether the author has drawn 
exactly what he observed. I would not accuse Mr. Burke 
of careless drawing—a proceeding utterly incompatible 
with the accuracy to be observed by every scientifi¢é man 
in describing his experiments, But he ought to explain this 
curious feature of his plates, or he should publish photographs 
verifying his observations. 

It is unnecessary to show that the attribution of other vital 
functions to radiobes is unwarranted. Mr. Burke relies chiefly 
on metabolism and reproduction, and I have criticised his 
arguments sufficiently. 1 hope that it has been proved clearly 
that even the modest claim that the radiobes are good models 
of living organisms must be pronounced inadmissible. 

Mr. Burke’s theory of life—with which The Origin of Life 
is chiefly concerned—consists of two parts: (1) That 
metabolism is the essential part of life, and (2) that the radio- 
activity of the nucleus controls metabolism. 

On the first point enough has been said already. If the 
author uses the term metabolism in the same sense as in other 
parts of the work, metabolism is no more characteristic of life 
than of a house built of brick; if he uses it in its accepted 
sense, radiobes do not show metabolism. and the second part 
of the theory falls to the ground. 

The second part is founded on the existence of radiobes. 
The metabolism of radiobes, says the author, is controlled by 
the radioactivity of the nucleus ; this is evidence that the meta- 
bolism of organisms is controlled by the same influence. But 
no proof has been adduced that radioactivity has got anything 
to do with radiobes. They are produced by a highly radio- 
active substance, radium, it is true ; but it is quite likely that 
it is not the radioactivity, but some other property of radium 
which is the controlling factor. It is this incomplete induction 
which is the most damning feature of Mr. Burke’s work in the 
eyes of scientific men. He has jumped to his conclusion 
without attempting to eliminate possible alternatives ; he should 
have tried whether it were possible to produce radiobes by the 
use of any material other than radium. But since the publica- 
tion of his first “discoveries” he has announced no further 
work whatever. He has continued lecturing and writing about 
radiobes at a time when his first care should have been to 
elucidate their nature more completely. 

However, Mr. Rudge has carried out the experiments which 
Mr. Burke should have made long ago. He has shown that 
he can produce structures which have all the properties which 
Mr. Burke believes to be vital—growth and decay, and so on— 
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just as well by the use of barium, strontium and lead as by the 
use of radium. The common feature of all these elements is 
that they form a sulphate insoluble in water. Mr. Rudge has 
produced convincing evidence that the “cells,” or radiobes, 
are nothing but little bubbles of water produced in the gelatin 
by the action of the salts upon it, and that the nucleus is 
merely the grain of insoluble sulphate that is one of the 
products of the process, 

But if radioactivity is not concerned at all in the production 
of radiobes—and even if there were no evidence against this 
view, there would be none for it—the whole of Mr. Burke’s 
theory of life collapses. Further criticism is, therefore, un- 
necessary. I need not draw attention to his remarkable state- 
ments about a nucleus consisting of “a polymeric form of 
carbon” “ possessing the radioactive properties of the more 
unstable elements”: or to the wild speculations and unjustifi- 
able hypotheses which are characteristic of the whole of that 
part of Mr. Burke’s book in which he attempts to describe 
the way in which radioactivity controls metabolism. The 
author does not seem to understand the true nature of the cell 
he is explaining ; he confuses the nucleolus (which he calls 
“ nucleosus ”) with the centrosome, and uses such meaningless 
expressions as “the karyokinesis of the centrosome.” 

Enough has been said to show that Mr. Burke’s radiobes 
have but little scientific interest, and that the excitement over 
them stirred up by the newspapers is wholly unjustifiable. 
This is by no means the first instance in which the daily press 
have caused grave harm by the deplorable attitude which it 
adopts towards scientific research. Not only are false views 
disseminated as to the aims and methods of science, but by the 
rewards of fame and honour offered to sensational “ dis- 
coveries,” and withheld from patient and laborious investigation 
students may be seduced from the strait and narrow path which 
alone can lead to results of lasting value ; men of science are 
not generally actuated by a desire of newspaper notoriety, but 
the temptation is none the less harmful. Journalists would 
be wise to leave scientific matters alone, but if they are 
determined to deal with them, common prudence might 
suggest that it is advisable to entrust this portion of their 
business to those who, having acquired experience by their 
own investigations, are competent to judge the work of others, 
If the latest “‘ sensation ” does anything towards improving the 
attitude of the Press towards Research, Mr, Burke may be 
recognised ultimately as one of the benefactors of science, 

NORMAN R, CAMPBELL. 


ON THE RIVER TEST 


EVERY one that fishes and spends much time upon the banks 
of streams knows that rivers are individuals, and that each 
has acharacter of its own. This notion sometimes possesses 
one so firmly, that it is impossible to discard entirely the 
pagan idea that every river has its presiding deity watching 
and guiding its course from the spring to the mouth. We 
attribute personality to the river, we imbue it with character 
as though it were a live thing, and watch the various changes 
that come over it from hour to hour. This paganism, which 
does not actually lead us to worship the gods and goddesses 
of rivers, produces a feeling of fondness for individual streams 
that only anglers and such-like people can appreciate. Those 
that are passionately fond of fishing will remember how their 
fondness for different rivers varies with their humour, At 
one time they will long to be bya placid chalk-stream with 
wet meadows full of marsh-marigolds ; later they want the 
scent of heather and the gurgle of brisker water tainted 
with peat and making brown pools among rocks. It may be 
that one day the clear Derbyshire Dove is their ideal; or that 
on another they fancy that real happiness can only be found 
by those smaller foaming streams that descend from Exmoor. 
There is a season for everything ; and so it happens that one 
may, at times, gratify the desire for fishing with only an 
artificial canal and a stock of American rainbow trout. 
Taking our humour generally, and the trout streams of 
Great Britain from end to end, the most engaging sport, the 
most interesting fishing, and the greatest variety of happiness 
can probably be got on the Hampshire chalk-streams. Of these 
the queen of rivers is the Test. It is of the Test that I shall sing 
the praises, and first of that upper part which is above the 
town of Whitchurch where the great road from London to 
Exeter is crossed by another which runs north and south 
from Newbury to Winchester. The valley of the Test is here 
closed in by cultivated chalk hills and filled by rich green 
meadows and fine wooded parks. The lovely river is only 
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an infant, but, like other chalk-streams, the Test seems to come 
from the earth with a good flow, and, a few miles from the 
springs, is already a fair sized river without receiving help 
from any tributaries. If it be true that rivers like persons 
have their characters, the first quality of the Test is its clear- 
ness, The water of the Test is appallingly clear. When the 
angler first comes to the bank and sees the transparent clear- 
ness of the river he is veritably appalled. It seems almost 
desecration to wade in such limpid water and stir up the 
bottom. It seems, also, impossible to approach a trout within 
casting distance. It seems, lastly, hopeless to succeed in 
offering a fly to a feeding fish with such semblance of 
reality as will induce him to make the fatal mistake. Yet it 
can be done, and, to tell the truth, on this part of the Test, 
unless the fish are terrified by over-fishing, it is not so very 
difficult to do. There is to me always something astounding 
about the rise of a trout to a floating artificial fly when the 
water is clear enough to see the whole affair. Youcan hardly 
believe your senses when, perhaps after prolonged failures, you 
find the hook fastened and the line tight. I well remember the 
first trout that I killed on the Test. There are some 
enthusiasts who pretend that it is better to fish the Test and 
catch nothing than to make up a good basket on less noble 
streams. I cannot wholly agree with this view, at least if fish 
are rising; for, then, failure to catch them can only be 
attributed to ignominious want of skill. But when there is 
no hatch of fly, and the trout are concealed in the weeds or 
lying like stones at the bottom, the philosophic fisherman can 
always find plenty of enjoyment on the Test. 

The day I have in mind was about the middle of June, when 
the valley of the Test had reached the perfection of beauty. 
The flowers in the meadows had not yet gone to seed, and the 
yellow flags in the ditches, and the white buck-bean in the 
marshy places, were still in full luxuriance. The air was 
alive with skylarks, A snipe flew round, rising, and falling, 
and bleating. The little sedge-warblers were vociferous, and 
I particularly remember the harsh monotonous chirp of the 
reed-bunting, which always calls up thoughts of chalk-streams, 
[ need only mention the cuckoos’ and the turtle-doves’ notes, 
and the whirring noise which the swifts made with their wings 
as they dashed along and wheeled about over the water. The 
sun shone, but there was a light easterly wind and the whole 
morning slipped by without result, The water was appallingly 
clear, but I knew what to expect and was less dismayed by 
this than by the absence of flies on the water. The fish were 
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not feeding, and though I cast over a number of scattered rises 
no trout was to be tempted a second time. The Test at this 
point is so thickly fringed with reeds and sedges and marsh 
soil that one must wade into the river. Wading has some 
advantages and some discomforts, You disturb the water, but 
you can approach a trout from the rear with surprising 
success, Your waders are a burden, but you can cast up 
stream without fearing the drag of the line on the little float- 
ing fly, which in a swift limpid stream like the Test is 
absolutely fatal to fishing. Standing in mid-stream, with the 
cool water running up to his knees, the angler can see every 
stone at the bottom, every detail of the green waving weeds 
and every particle or fly that comes down floating on the 
surface. He scans the pure stream above him and watches 
the runs between the green and white islands of water-butter- 
cup on which wagtails love to disport themselves. He does 
not neglect the smoother, slower stream at the edge, where 
coarse sedges on the bank overhang the margin of the river. 
Then there appears the ring of a rising trout, or better still 
a clear view of a black nose poked up to suck down the short- 
lived dun, There is no mayfly on the upper Test, but 
there are few days when there is not a hatch of some 
species of the smaller Ephemeridz, which the trout take with 
steadier but less reckless greed. It was past two o’clock 
when the hatch of fly and the rise of fish came after a 
fruitless morning, Clouds gathered over the sun about noon, 
the wind dropped, and a heavy shower descended whilst I sat 
in the thatched and wattled fishing-hut expectant and watch- 
ing the heavens. When the rain ceased everything was quiet 
and dripping for a time, until the excitement among the 
Hirundines and other small birds showed that the fly was up. 
The trout soon followed and rose steadily all over the river 
at the substantial dark olive duns that floated down. It was 
not long before I had put the landing net under a brace of 
trout ; they were not large, but big enough to kill without 
feeling shame and remorse afterwards. The trout in this 
upper stretch of the Test are not generally large, and a fish of 
one pound is considered a good one, They are, on the other 
hand, numerous and generally in good condition, well shapen 
and beautifully spotted with distinct round marks of red and 
black. Prettier fish are seldom seen, and, since the river in 
this part has never been re-stocked with new blood, they may 
be taken as the type of the real wild original Test trout. I 
caught and killed a third before the afternoon was over, which 
proved larger than the others and was a very handsome fish 
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of 1 lb, 2 ozs. Those who do not lay out the bag and dwell 
upon the beauties of the fish they have caught lose a very 
great pleasure at the end of the day. 

On the Test, though there may be few days from May to 
September when one ought not to get a brace of trout during 
some favourable moment, there is, of course, much waiting 
and watching, Buta swift river is a cheerful thing in itself, and 
a fisherman ought not to find the company dull. There are 
times of comparative dulness of course, when cold weather 
does not induce a rise of fly, or gusty winds blow the line 
round the rod and make it a task to keep the artificial fly on 
the water. But generally the Test is a placid companion, as a 
dry-fly river ought to be. Pedants have written so much 
about the sacred cult of the dry fly that those who believe 
them think that trout on the Test are not to be caught except by 
that method. There is undoubtedly advantage on most days 
in fishing with a fly which floats as well as one can make it. 
But the real secret is to cast accurately and upstream. 
Whether the fly is perfectly cocked and dry is a detail if the 
fish be feeding. On a. day that fish rose steadily at floating 
duns | have cast half a dozen times over a Test trout without 
putting the fish down. At each cast, as every one knows, 
the little olive quill becomes more bedraggled and sodden, and 
you cannot spare the time to dry it thoroughly. At the sixth 
cast the trout takes it, as it passes over, water-logged and sink- 
ing. Whether that trout was caught with a dry fly is a 
question which pedants may decide. For my part, I think it 
was fairly caught, and 1 know the water of the Test is 
appallingly clear. 

II 

The river Test, a mere stripling at Overton or Whitchurch, 
has grown by the time it reaches Leckford and Stockbridge 
into a mature chalk-stream. The fair, green, watery valley is 
broad and flat, and the chalk hills are low and gently rounded. 
Down the middle flows the main stream deep, clear, and smooth 
with many natural attendant arms and by-streams as well as 
artificial cuts and carriers, The vegetation of the marshy 
water-meadows has become coarser than it was higher up, and 
there are broad stretches where reeds and sedges, flags and 
rough grass are fit for nothing but litter when they have been 
mowed. But no one can wander at midsummer through 
these water-meadows in the Test valley without being struck 
by the rich luxuriance of this natural growth that extends in 
places to either side of the valley. There is charm about it 
that is indescribable, partly, perhaps, associated with thoughts of 
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fishing. It was midsummer day (June 24) when I was there 
last, and what is called the pomp of midsummer was at its 
height. The elder and the dogrose flowering in the hedges ; the 
tall grasses and nettles dusty by the roadside; in the water 
meadows a blaze of yellow iris, and ragged robin, dwarf 
orchids and tall white-headed umbellifers : these are the signs 
of summer at its height. To come down from London by the 
early train on a stuffy day and find oneself before noon on 
the banks of the Test between Leckford and Stockbridge is to 
be transported, as it were, into an angler’s paradise. 

Just as the Test has become by this time a mature and 
noble chalk-stream, so, too, the trout are also noble and 
mature. There had been a long period of drought and hot 
weather, and the water was clear and sparkling in the sun, 
But there was a good hatch of duns, and at frequent intervals 
I marked the rings of rising fish dimpling the smooth surface 
of the river, which ran serenely between banks richly fringed 
with water plants. A narrow pathway had been mowed along 
the edge, but the judicious scythe of the keeper had left suffi- 
cient covert, There is nothing like fishing for chalk-stream 
trout to make a man learn the art of taking covert. When you 
have scared fish after fish by your bold appearance near the 
brink, you learn how little is needed to screen you from the 
quick eye of atrout. A tuft of thick rushes is enough if you 
drop upon one knee. I have even relied with success upon 
the proverbial broken reed, and found it sufficient to cut me 
off from the trout’s vision. Best of all screens is the giant 
water-dock. It is an education in itself to try how close you 
can get behind a rising trout and watch its actions. They say 
that nothing teaches recruits so effectually the art of taking 
covert as being under fire and seeing the man next them shot 
through the head. The soldier’s school is more severe than 
the angler’s, but the lesson is the same ; that is to say, that a 
very insignificant shelter properly taken advantage of will help 
you to put your fly fearlessly over atrout. It is, indeed, 
astonishing what one can do when a trout’s suspicions are not 
aroused, and how utterly futile are the best casts when the 
trout is conscious of your presence. What fish should we not 
kill if we could only be invisible ? 

On the midsummer day that 1 have mentioned, when the 
trout were rising and the southerly wind blew up-stream, I 
walked down with the keeper to learn the limits of the fishing, 
and gather what I could about the haunts of big fish, the 
times when they rose, and the fly that was favoured. I am 
one of those that are distracted by a keeper attending me 
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when I fish, so at the bottom of the water I bade him good- 
day, and he left. My garrulous informant told me much that 
I stored up in my mind, and in particular showed me a side- 
stream where big trout congregated. The name of this piece 
of the water was Cow Drain; but, in spite of its name and 
smallness compared with the main river, it would have been 
vastly admired as a trout stream anywhere except in the Test 
valley. There was a bridge with a hatch, and below it a deep 
round pool of crystal-clear water, in which, as in a glass aqua- 
rium, one could see several enormous trout. Taking a cautious 
peep, we watched them against the white chalk bottom head- 
ing against the slow swirling stream, and occasionaily jostling 
each other for places. I must confess that I was sceptical 
when the keeper told me that he had seen these big fellows 
rise at flies, for two or more of them must have been three- 
pounders. However, I determined to return there and stalk these 
trout from the down-stream direction, where a fine growth of 
my favourite water-dock would be handy. I could not, of course, 
see the fish, but the knowledge of their existence made me 
creep and throw a red quill, with well-oiled hackles, as care- 
fully as I could. The little fly came down cocked and danc- 
ing lightly on the swirling surface. I do not think I had 
tried more than three casts before the fly was taken with a 
cheerful smack of the lips. I pulled my trout hurriedly down 
stream, and killed him with as little delay as possible, though 
it seemed an eternity before i could get him safely netted. The 
fish weighed 2 Ib. 4 ozs., so I felt that, whatever happened, 
this day on the Test would not be a day of failure. There is 
nothing which gives one such confidence in this sort of fishing 
as a good fish in the bag. 

In the main stream trout were rising off and on all day, and 
I killed a brace there with a red quill. They weighed a pound 
and three-quarters and a pound anda half respectively. In the 
evening I paid another visit to Cow Drain, and there with the 
same fly, and a repetition of the same manoeuvres, got another 
fish, which weighed 2 lbs. 10 ozs. Thus, with two brace averaging 
over 2 lbs,, I rested well content, though I could not tear myself 
from the riverside until it was half-past nine, and the mutterings 
of an approaching storm became louder. The heat of the day 
had prepared one for this, and made the beads of sweat roll 
down one’s face with the mere effort of drying a fly. The 
storm broke later, and an awful deluge descended. 

Next morning the crystal clearness of the Test was gone. 
The river had risen a foot in the night and came down all next 
day tea-coloured and full of weeds, roots, leaves, and other 
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wreckage of the storm. It is rare ona chalk-stream to see a 
spate like this, and though the fishing was spoilt, the day was 
interesting watching the doings of the trout; and the weather, 
too, was fine and the air clean after the storm. The little red 
quill of yesterday seemed absurd, so I changed to a large red- 
hackled loch-fly, and oiled it thoroughly so that it floated well. 
When fish rose, as one occasionally did, though they seemed 
to be gasping for clean water rather than feeding, there was no 
difficulty in approaching within a rod’s length. The stoutest 
gut passed over them unnoticed. It was a strange change 
from the Test clear to the Test thick. When a fish showed its 
whereabouts, I hastened to offer my fly. Four fish in the 
course of the day took it, but two got away by dint of fierce 
struggles and must have been lightly hooked. Cow Drain 
produced nothing; and, indeed, the water must have been 
much too muddy there for fish to see a fly. 

It was not until 8.30 in the evening, when the sun had set 
with a glow and the silvery crescent moon had risen aboye the 
chalk hills, that there was any real rise of trout. Suddenly, all 
over the surface, which shone in the light like polished coppery 
metal, the noses of fish came up, and the rings and splashes of 
the rises spread. A silver sedge was the fly that first suggested 
itself ; but it was not for some time, when I had fairly tried it 
over numbers of fish, that I discovered that they were not 
rising at the sedge-flies. The red quill was substituted, and 
proved once more successful ; they took the little fly freely, 
even when one was but a few feet off casting over the fringe 
of sedges. It was easy fishing, until the darkness became 
thicker and one could not see the fly or tell whether the rise was 
at or near it. But even when one can catch no more, and 
does not want to catch more fish, there is something in a 
chalk-stream like the Test which detains one on the bank until 
it is dark. The soft flow of the water, the whispering rustle of 
the reeds, the splash of big trout, the cries of dabchicks or 
coots, and the cool fragrance of the evening air keep one from 
goinghome. At last, thoroughly tired, and, sometimes, sweating 
or bent with several brace of heavy trout to be carried home, 
you tear yourself away to a ten o’clock dinner in a thatched 
rustic fishing-cottage with a flowery garden facing the street of 
the Hampshire village. 

III 

It was the last day of September and the season on the Test 
had, practically, come to an end, at least on the lower stretches 
of the river. Above Whitchurch, however, there is some water 
where good trout may still be captured in proper condition 
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up to October 1. On that date weed-cutting was to begin. 
It is not every day that one can fish on the Test, and I was 
determined to make the most of the privilege. I stood on the 
bank gazing upon the matchless trout-stream and put up my 
rod with leisurely deliberation. I had a presentiment that I 
should do nothing. Could I persuade myself that a blank 
day on the Test was greater pleasure than a good one on some 
inferior river ? 

This water, that I hadto myself to-day, had not been fished 
for the last three weeks, It was divided into two unequal 
portions by a mill ; the upper and longer stretch was broad, 
deep, still-flowing, weedy, and by no means clear, Below the 
mill was some rough water, and then a couple of hundred yards 
of swift-flowing stream, running with glassy transparency over 
a chalk and gravel bottom, with cottage gardens on the one bank 
and a neglected orchard on the other. The miller recommended 
the lower water. Here, among the undulating water-weeds, 
the forms of the fish with balanced fins stood out with awful 
clearness, Was I as visible to them? I could have no doubt 
about the question from the promptness with which they 
vanished when I approached the bank. There were some small 
light-coloured duns upon the water ; but so far I had not seen 
a fish rise. I selected a little olive quill from my box and 
retired to a distance, whence I commanded a view of the water 
and prepared to wait patiently for a rise. The weather was so 
perfect, the stream so charming, and the exciting anticipation 
of sport so great, that 1 almost felt ready to assert that a blank 
day on the Test was better than a good one on any other river. 
The night had been rainy, but pleasing autumn sunshine, with 
pure blue sky and big white clouds, driven forward by a light 
south wind, followed upon it. The busy humming of the mill, 
the cries of children playing in the road above, the metallic 
music of the blacksmith’s forge, and the other noises of the 
village mingled with the feeble song of robins in the orchard 
and the harsh twittering of swallows on the roofs collecting for 
the autumn flight. I had not waited many minutes before a 
fish rose in the middle of the stream. I saw his nose break the 
surface, and marked the place of the spreading circles before 
the stream carried them away. I made a tolerable cast, and 
the fly being perfectly dry, floated prettily over him. Twice he 
must have seen the fly yet did not come at it, The third time he 
. saw Only too well and vanished with the swiftness of an arrow. 
Some yards above was another fish large and dark, balanced a 
little below the surface with expectant demeanour and hungry- 
looking mouth. I judged him by his attitude to be a feeding 
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fish ; and, though he had not risen, thought him worth the 
trouble of a trial. I whisked the fly until it was dry and cast 
over him. He did not wait. The flash of the gut in the sun- 
shine was enough ; and the instant the fly alighted on the water 
the trout was gone into the nearest weed-bed. I then retired 
from the bank and changed the cast for a finer one. 

The agreeable melancholy of the English autumn had de- 
scended on the valley of the Test. Wet nights and heavy gales 
had begun to turn and to loosen the leaves. Showers of them 
fell at frequent intervals and were carried down floating upon 
the crystal stream. Once from the bridge I saw a trout rise 
at a dead leaf and then go down again to his expectant position. 
Water-rats chased each other with unusual boldness across the 
stream, and their fearless behaviour somehow added to the 
angler’s feeling that the end of the season had come. My 
next fish rose against the red brick wall of the cottage garden, 
which came down to the water’s edge. This was the first fish 
that I saw rise more than once, and he gave me hopes that he 
had come to the surface for a meal. I tried him and then 
waited until he rose again ; then tried him again, casting with 
all the care that I was capable of. It was in vain, and I began 
to despair of doing anything, and changed the fly to a much 
smaller, and later to a larger size. The little grey Ephemeride 
still occasionally floated down, and I could not match them 
better, nor suppose that the trout were taking anything else. 
Every now and then a fish rose in a desultory way, and I 
hastened each time to try for him. It became rather weari- 
some, and I thought to rest by walking to the limits of the 
upper water, above the mill which I have mentioned. Here 
the hand of autumn on the water was even more visible than 
below. The great growth of water-weeds had almost dammed 
the river’s flow and reduced the even stream to stagnation. The 
water was broken by broad weed-beds and a rank vegetation 
which thrust itself above the surface. Here and there dead and 
yellow leavesfrom the elms had been collected into sodden heaps 
across the stream, It did not seem hopeful ; but there were 
some bits of clear open water, and, if one could but find a 
rising fish in one of these spots, it would be time enough to 
think of landing him when he was hooked. A number of moor- 
hens made off with needless despatch, beating the water and 
raising a disturbance when I came suddenly round a bend. 
Right at the top limit of the water I found what I sought. A fish 
rose in an open bit. I approached the sedge-fringed bank and 
got out a line which seemed sufficient to reach him. The first 
cast fell short, but the second dropped in the right spot. I 
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rose him, and that was all. He was not to be persuaded to 
come again. The sun was now setting, and the surface of the 
Test sparkled with the last rays. I hurried down the path 
which the anglers’ feet had worn across the water meadow. 
Below the mill a fish or two rose occasionally. I will not 
dwell upon the increasing anxiety with which I offered my fly 
to each in turn, nor the successive disappointments. Soon 
after six it was too dark to see, and the fish also gave up rising. 
I took my rod to pieces and slipped each one into the partitions 
of the bag, reflecting that, incomparable as the Test was as a 
trout stream, a blank day as the last of the season was a sad 
conclusion. 

Next day I visited the water and found weed-cutting going 
on. The scythe had mown great masses of tangled weed, 
which floated down, and the plough had raked the gravel bottom, 
The limpid stream was a thick and muddy river. A few trout 
were breaking the surface now and again, and seemed to be 
gasping in protest at the disturbance. I wondered whether it 
would have been possible to console or delude them with 
a fly. 

The season of fishing being over, I determined to end with a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of the famous angler who lies at rest 
in Winchester Cathedral. It was twelve miles by a road which 
leads from the valley of the Test into the valley of the Itchen. 
I had long wished to see the grave of Izaak Walton, who died 
at Winchester at the age of ninety, nor was I wrong in antici- 
pating pleasure from the expedition. In the grassy close, sur- 
rounded by the red brick houses, stands the great Cathedral, 
more venerable perhaps than any other in thecountry. The 
old fisherman lies buried under a black stone in one of the 
small side chapels. “Here resteth the body of Mr. Isaac 
Walton who dyed 15 Dec, 1683.” That is the inscription 
upon the tomb, and below it follow some verses that are said 
to have been composed by his brother-in-law, Thomas Ken, 
Canon of Winchester : 

Alas! Hee’s gone before, 

Gone to return noe more ; 

Our panting Breasts aspire 
After their aged Sire, 

Whose well spent life did last 
For ninety yeares and past ; 
But now he hath begun 

That which will ne’ere be done. 
Crowned with eternal blisse, 
We wish our souls with his. 


This plain tablet upon the floor being held an insufficient 
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monument to one of Walton’s merit and fame, some fishermen 
and admirers have set about raising a sum of money for a 
stained glass window. The verger told me that much was 
still wanted. I went back with him into the chapel, where a 
party of Americans were inspecting the tomb with intelligent 
curiosity. The fame of Izaak Walton has crossed the Atlantic. 
They knew about his classic book. Perhaps they, too, were 
fishermen, I believe there are such people in America. I 
waited for their remarks, and was prepared to share their 
emotion. The verger gave them a few biographical details, 
ending his tale with the same words as he had used to me: 
‘‘ And his death followed upon a cold which he caught when 
fishing.” The Americans thought that it served him right for 
fishing in December when he was over ninety. I came to the 
conclusion that these people were not born to be anglers, 


ALFRED CAVENDISH, 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 13, 1906 


Mr. ROOSEVELT has for so long engrossed public attention to 
the exclusion of every one else that it seems rather curious he 
should be occupying second place at the present time. Mr, 
Bryan is now the man of the hour, Supreme interest centrés 
in his return at the end of the month and the great reception 
to be given him by the faithful when he lands. That reception 
really marks the opening of the presidential campaign of 1908, 
for it means that Mr. Bryan has consented again to be a 
candidate, and that the various groups in the Party, the left as 
well as the centre, all groups, in fact, except the extreme left, 
have accepted his candidature and pledged him their support. 
What Mr. Bryan will say in responsé to the addréss that will 
be presented to him on landing will be read as carefully as if 
it was an election address, which, in fact, it is, although it may 
not be so termed, But Mr, Bryan has put himself in the 
position of being compelled to make a declaration and cannot 
seek shelter behind platitudes. Royalty, a president, a premier 
are permitted at times to say much and gracefully say nothing, 
but Mr. Bryan, returning from a triumphant tour of the world, 
what time sentiment in his party has crystallised on him as the 
candidate, may permit himself no luxury of platitudes. If he 
does he will be accused of cowardice and being a “ dodger,” 
of being afraid to give honest expression to his beliefs, Men 
have accused Mr. Bryan of many things, but cowardice never. 
It is much more the nature of the man to say exactly what he 
believes, to commit a blazing indiscretion, even at the tisk of 
alienating support, than to shade a meaning or palter with 
conviction. A fine trait of character but dangerous, especially 
in America, where an epigram reduced to the popular level has 
been known to make or break a politician. 

It is the fashion to pretend that the great are not to be 
envied ; that the price they pay for greatness is so heavy that 
the little would not pay it if they could, which is in keeping 
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with the hyprocrisy of the age that makes us sneer at million- 
aires and hypocritically assert that they know none of the joys 
of life of the lowly poor, There is probably no American who 
would not make enormous sacrifices to be elected president, 
but there are undoubtedly many Americans who would decline 
the presidency if fas a condition they were virtually accepted 
as the candidate two years in advance of nomination. A man 
in that position is in the most trying position it is possible to 
conceive. He is a sovereign without a crown or a court; a 
peer without privileges ; a spiritual leader fighting with secular 
weapons. Even in a democracy there is a code to govern its 
elect, and the President may very properly decline to do with- 
out adverse criticism what refusal by another would arouse 
hostility. The candidate for the presidency has no privileges, 
rather he is robbed of all his rights, He can say nothing that 
will not be assailed, do nothing that will not be questioned. 
He loses the privacy of the inconspicuous without gaining the 
protection that surrounds the great. The candidate lives in 
an X-ray machine, and never for an instant does the machine 
cease to throw off its radiographs ; to photograph him bodily 
and mentally ; to think his thoughts before he frames them ; 
to dissect them and show that the cells of his brain imprison 
what he would conceal, Two years of this life would kill the 
ordinary man or drive him to seek solace in an insane 
asylum. 

With characteristic directness Mr. Bryan has said that if 
any one thinks that he is going “to look pretty” for the next 
two years he is greatly mistaken. He no more than Mr. 
Roosevelt could “ look pretty ” for two years. It is not in the 
nature of either. Both are too spontaneous, to both life is a 
thing of such rapid motion, to both the inclination to say what 
they think is too irresistible for either to walk with mincing 
steps and bridled tongue. Knowing, as of course he does 
know, that Democrats are eagerly turning to him to hail him 
as their uncrowned leader, and that the path to the crown is 
strewn with the pitfalls of careless speech, Mr. Bryan is not 
likely to seal himself up in a cell or to resort to the ambiguities 
of the oracle to escape risk. He will, I think, give free ex- 
pression to what he thinks, and, in consequence, be a much 
more interesting character for the next two years than he has 
ever before been in his life, 


I assume that Mr, Bryan will be nominated by the Demo- 
crats, an assumption reasonably safe as matters stand to-day ; 
but it must not be imagined that he can rely with any more 
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certainty on his election now than he could ten or six years 
ago. Mr. Bryan has grown in public estimation since that day 
when he made his meteoric flight of eloquence, and by the 
force of compelling oratory drove men to do his bidding. He 
has grown, and his growth has been watched and welcomed, 
but he has not yet entirely outgrown the stigma of his early 
associations. Stevenson may, with the fine disdainful scorn of 
philosophy, rejoice that “ all my old opinions were only stages to 
the one I now hold, as it itself is only a stage on the way to 
something else. I am no more abashed at having been a red 
hot Socialist with a panacea of my own than at having been a 
sucking infant. Doubtless the world isright in a million ways ; 
but you have to be kicked about a little to convince you of the 
fact”; but the American people have not yet climbed to its 
philosophic Parnassus. They are coldly distrustful of a man 
whose imagination is greater than theirs and who can grasp a 
thought in advance of them, and they are even more suspicious 
of a man whose courage is great enough to allow him to recant. 
Mr. Bryan’s former “heresies” are to him now a veritable 
shirt of Nessus; then his armour and his strength, now his 
weakness, and to be rid of it he must lose a part of himself. 
Everybody recognises that silver is a dead issue and no more 
to be brought to life, but Mr. Bryan may not say that he was 
mistaken, because if he confesses that he was a blind leader then, 
will not his enemies say that proof is yet wanting that even now 
his vision is clear? In a word, and to make the situation quite 
clear, Mr. Bryan has the tradition of his past, which endears 
him to his partisans and arouses the now tempered regret of 
his opponents, who deplore his misguided and misspent political 
youth. He may not divorce himself from his past and his old 
friends, and that past stands between him and new friends. 
There is too much at stake for the Party in power, and for 
Republicans who believe in that Party to surrender power 
without a struggle. They will not. The Democrats will not 
destroy the industries of the country by a change in the fiscal 
system or the subversion of the existing system of currency ; 
nor is society in danger or the right of property menaced by 
the election of a Democratic President, but the country will be 
asked to believe that it faces this cataclysmic chaos if Mr. 
Bryan is successful. I do not regard the New York Sun as 
the safest exponent of public sentiment. I frequently read 
the Sun to feel sure that what it endeavours to make the 
public believe zs public opinion the public diametrically opposes, 
but the Suz is representative of a certain class. And it is 
significant that although the nomination is two years in the 
VOL. XLVIII 8 
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future, although Mr. Bryan is a great possibility but not an 
absolute certainty, although no man can tell whom the Repub- 
licans will nominate or what the issues will be, the Sun has 
already began to search out the enemy’s position with a few 
well-directed shots. It sneers at Mr. Bryan, it reminds its 
readers what Mr. Bryan was, and asks if Mr, Bryan has so 
vastly changed ; if in a word, for that is the meaning of it, the 
country is any more prepared now than it was ten years ago 
to place its destinies in Mr. Bryan’s keeping, and whether the 
risk would be less now than it was esteemed then. 

Fierce opposition Mr. Bryan will have, and American 
politics, always extraordinary and bewildering, will once again 
surprise and amaze. The very men, or at least some of them, 
who now so fiercely denounce Mr. Roosevelt for having inter- 
fered with the sacred rights of property and given impetus to 
Socialism, may not improbably, when confronted between the 
choice of evils of Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Roosevelt’s nominee, 
or Mr. Bryan, accept the former as less dangerous than the 
latter for this quaintly paradoxical reason. Mr, Roosevelt has 
shot his bolt and the worst is known, he can do nothing much 
worse (or at least the men who now stand in fear of him will 
try to make themselves so believe), but to what undreamed of 
possibilities of destructive interference might not Mr, Bryan 
commit himself in his desire to emulate his predecessor and 
equally firmly establish himself in the affections of the prole- 
tariat? Slavishly to copy him or merely to walk after him 
would be ineffectual; he must prove himself a man of 
originality, and willing to do just a little more than any other 
man has yet done. 

I think this argument in all its muititudinous forms will be 
potently used during the next two years in the endeavour to 
compass the undoing of Mr. Bryan. In short, that argument 
may be crystallised into the homely proverb which tells of the 
folly of exchanging the known heat of the frying-pan for the 
unknown heat of the fire. Mr. Roosevelt has made the trusts 
and the monopolists dance to the music of their own grease, 
which has not been entirely pleasant but has not been 
absolutely destructive ; but if Mr. Bryan should take them out 
of the frying pan and plunge them into the fire—it would be 
the end. 


It is regrettable that Englishmen and the English press do not 
constantly remember that Americans, as a people, are extremely 
sensitive, whose sense of humour is adjusted to a different focus 
to that of the English. As a piece of good-natured pleasantry, 
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certainly as one must feel sure, without any thought to offend 
or hurt, Punch printed, during the visit of Mr. and Mrs. Long- 
worth in England, the latter’s supposititious diary, which was 
mildly funny, but which perhaps no Englishman read with the 
slightest thought that it could be construed as an insult to the 
President’s daughter, who was at the time his ambassador’s 
guest, But this is precisely the view taken by several American 
newspapers, and in quoting the most temperate and dignified of 
these critics, | may convey some indication of the feeling that 
it has occasioned. 


The case is hardly important enough [says the New York Times, with well 
measured restraint] to warrant more than a reference to the fact that once 
Punch had to confess itself a “ scurrile jester” for its treatment of an Ameri- 
can, but it is a pretty unpleasant case, nevertheless, and a good many 
references in after-dinner oratory to ‘‘ common heritages” will be required to 
sweeten the tempers that will be more or less acidulated by it on this side of 
the water... . It wil make Americans extremely thoughtful as to their real 
standing in London society, and as to the sincerity of the welcomes some of 
them have received there n return for welcomes here, about the sincerity of 
which there is as little doubt as about their generosity. Nobody, we hope, 
will get at all excited over the latest specimen of Punch’s humour ; but there 
is a word that qualifies it well,a word much more frequently used by the 
Britons than by Americans—and the word is “ nasty.” 

As the Times observes, the case is hardly important enough 
to warrant more than passing reference, but the perhaps uncon- 
scious admission of the Times is somewhat disquieting, that the 
so frequent expressions of international good-will and fraternal 
friendship mean nothing at all, and that it requires only an 
incident as trivial as this to fan the old lurking suspicion of 
jealousy and critical sensitiveness into an open flame of hostility. 


Since the United States became a factor in weltpoitk it has 
changed its diplomatic manners, and is now more eager to 
employ the zuances of the art than in the past it was proud of 
its “shirt sleeves” methods. When the United States was 
isolated, when its boast was that it had no interests in the 
concerns of Europe, its diplomacy was chiefly with England, 
and a thinly veiled truculence was the marked characteristic of 
nearly all the diplomatic correspondence. All that has now 
changed. Recognised as one of the Great Powers, exercising a 
foremost influence in diplomacy, forced by circumstances to 
take an active interest in the affairs of the East as well as those 
of the West, no longer isolated, the United States, with that 
wonderful adaptability that is one of the most striking character- 
istics of its people, readjusted its point of view and changed 
its ways in harmony with new conditions. 
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The modern diplomacy of the United States began with the 
Spanish War that swept away the traditions of the first century 
of the Republic. It was no longer self-centred, it was no 
longer a hermit nation, the one great nation proud of its 
unique position in having no over-sea dependencies or colonies. 
Accident involved it in the politics of the Far East, and when 
Mr. Hay committed all the world to a benevolent declaration 
in favour of the open door, the initiative of the United States 
aroused no jealousy. A little later it was found convenient 
for Germany to use the United States as the medium for the 
formulation of another declaration of policy. Since then the 
United States has led rather than followed, as witness Ports- 
mouth and Algeciras. 

But it has not escaped the attention of the men who are 
responsible for American diplomacy that the active participa- 
tion of the United States in matters that more peculiarly affect 
the destinies of Europe than they do that of America has 
aroused jealousy in certain quarters. The policy of the 
United States, an eminently wise policy so far as its own 
interests are concerned, is to maintain friendly relations with 
all nations, to be the ally of none, and always to remain the 
unknown quantity in the diplomatic equation, Only extra- 
ordinary circumstances would make the United States seek 
an alliance, yet no one doubts that if the emergency arose, if 
it were necessary for her to have an ally, she would do what 
other nations have done and find strength where strength is 
to be found. 

That the United States has determined to allay any sus- 
picion it may have aroused is clearly indicated by statements 
made by persons entitled to speak with authority in discussing 
the proposal to be brought before the Hague Conference for 
the limitation of armaments. The proposition is cordially 
supported here, and it was a disappointment to the government 
when Russia, in submitting a tentative programme of the 
subjects to be considered by the Conference, not only did not 
include a limitation or reducing of armaments among the 
questions to be discussed but, on the contrary, expressly 
excluded it from consideration. If, however, England or 
France shall raise the question the American delegates will 
second it with the approval of popular sentiment. Were the 
American delegates to propose action, it is the opinion in 
Government circles that it would prejudice the merit of the 
question and subject the United States to the charge of again 
interfering in affairs that are European rather than American, 
as America is not compelled by political conditions to main- 
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tain armaments bearing a mathematical relation to those of 
other countries; but for the United States to support instead 
of to originate the motion could not arouse hostile criticism, 
and it would enable the United States to play its favourite diplo- 
matic ré/e ; namely, to be able to exercise great influence while 
seemingly merely acquiescing from pure disinterestedness in a 
policy that is for the benefit of humanity rather than for any 
direct advantage the United States would gain. 


An illuminating light is thrown on the crooked path of 
American politics by the action of a Kentucky judge in granting 
a writ of injunction to prevent the Democrats of Kentucky 
from being dishonest. To deprive political opponents of 
power, it is a favourite trick of the dominant party in a state 
to change the boundaries of the political districts by which the 
vote of the minority can be swamped, To do this districts 
must be made unequal in size and population, but that is of no 
consequence. Thus in Kentucky, by way of illustration, a 
district with a vote of 1500 was constituted, and was entitled 
to one representative in the legislature. Another district with 
a vote of 11,000 was also constituted and likewise entitled to 
only one representative ; thus subverting the cardinal principle 
of one man one vote and destroying equal representation. 
But in the first district the votes were Democratic while in the 
other they were Republican, which deprives the Republicans 
of their proper and proportionate representation. The ‘ gerry- 
mander,” as this method of political trickery is known, is a 
well-recognised political weapon, and seldom can be prevented, 
the complaisant courts usually refusing to interfere with the 
legislature, and the victims being quite content to wait until 
the swing of the political pendulum gives them an opportunity 
to obtain their revenge. One excuse given by the Kentucky 
Democrats for “ gerrymandering ” the state is that the same 
thing has been done in Pennsylvania and Connecticut, only in 
those states the Republicans are in control and the Democrats 
are the victims, and it is only poetic justice if in Kentucky the 
Democrats set their heel on the Republican neck. 

While a preliminary injunction has been granted at the 
instance of the Kentucky Republican managers, the case is yet 
to be passed upon by the supreme court of the state, and it 
will be interesting to see whether that court will be influenced 
by political or ethical considerations. 


An act of the last Congress has attracted little attention in 
England, although it will have far-reaching industrial and 
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commercial effects. After years of agitation Congress has at 
last removed the inland revenue duty on methylated spirits— 
which the Americans for some inexplicable reason prefer to call 
“denatured alcohol”—and now the United States is to have 
the advantage of a cheap and effective illuminant and fuel, In 
this country the process of converting maize, potatoes, and 
other vegetable products into commercial alcohol can be done 
at a low cost and sold, efficiency for efficiency, at less than 
kerosene, gasolene, or the:other petroleum products, The 
western farmer thus finds a new market for his crops, and is 
provided with a new economical force of energy that, we are 
told, will revolutionise industrial conditions. The farmer will 
drive his motor car and his steam plough and light his house 
with the converted energy and light from potato peelings and 
maize that his stock reject, for we are told that “denatured 
alcohol” can be made out of almost anything, and the process 
is so simple and inexpensive that any one can do his own 
manufacturing. It may not quite prove itself the genii of the 
lamp, but that it will be a dangerous competitor to petroleum 
in its various forms is perhaps established by the opposition 
exerted for years by the oil trust to prevent the legislation 
which Congress has now enacted; and anything that will 
cheapen power will make the United States a still more formid- 
able competitor in the international market. 


It is one of the proud boasts of Mr. Hearst’s New York 
Journal that it was largely responsible for the war with Spain. 
It is undeniable that the Journal, nobly seconded by other 
yellow journals, did much to inflame public opinion and 
create a sentiment in favour of the liberation of Cuba. The 
yellow journal is nothing if not clever, in a certain way, 
audaciously enterprising, and utterly unscrupulous. Not con- 
tent with exposing Weyler to public infamy, the New York 
Journal organised filibustering expeditions with the deliberate 
intent to involve the United States with Spain, it “ rescued” a 
female Cuban political prisoner from a Havana jail under the 
very eyes of Weyler, who was kind enough to turn his back 
and close his eyes while the little comedy was being played ; 
and in a dozen other ways used its money, its recklessness, and 
its big type to make the United States champion the cause of 
the Cuban patriots. 

I apologise to the New York 7zmes for mentioning it in the 
same breath with the New York Journal, but a two-column 
leader in that dignified and carefully edited newspaper gives 
food for thought. In brief, the leader is an argument and a 
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plea for foreign intervention to prevent an attempt of the 
Russian autocracy to stifle liberty. “If our territory,” says 
the Z7zmes, ‘“adjoined the territory of Russia, if we stood 
geographically, let us say, in the relation of Germany or 
Austria to the Russian Empire, it can hardly be doubted that 
we should long ago have been compelled by considerations of 
our Own peace and security to remonstrate with the Govern- 
ment of the Tsar against the prolongation of hopeless civil 
disorder in his dominions.” 

The Times recalls how “the cruelties of Weyler, his recon- 
centration order, and the heroic but vain efforts of the Cubans 
to estabish their independence, produced in this country a state 
of mind that, even without the destruction of the Maine, must 
speedily have led to our intervention.” The European rumours 
that Germany and Austria will intervene with force “to sup- 
port the efforts of the Tsar to re-establish his tottering throne” 
the Times regards as absurd, because “leagued oppression” 
would not be permitted, and England and France for their own 
protection would have to avert the overthrow of the balance of 
power and the disruption of the European Concert. “ Never- 
theless, although we are something like half a world away from 
the scene of this disheartening conflict,” the ZTzmes continues, 
“our interests are very real, very immediate, and with the 
lapse of time they may compel us to such action as we might 
have already taken were we numbered among the European 
Powers,” The 7Jimes admits that “the mere suggestion of 
American interference, or of any foreign interference with the 
domestic affairs of a great European Power, would be received 
with astonishment in every Continental chancellery,” but it 
recalls the Declaration of Pilnitz, when “the self-interest of 
kings was held to justify the union of all to relieve the distress 
of one.” But the conditions are now reversed. “ It is impos- 
sible that the Tsar and his revolutionary bureaucrats should 
hold out against the protests and the pressure of the civilised 
Powers.” 

The Zimes does not pretend that intervention is probable 
or imminent ; in fact, it says that “it is not a matter of the 
immediate future or that for the present it will come under 
practical consideration,” but it adds: 


The point upon which we wish to insist is that the principle of ultimate 
intervention is not excluded by history, by international law, or by human reason 
or human probability. The interests, the peace, and the security of the Great 
Powers of the world, and, reinforcing those considerations, sympathy and 
humanity, the horror of cruelties long continued, the indignation kindled by 
the spectacle of a down-trodden people baffled in every attempt to win their 
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freedom, shot down for no worse crime than expressing a desire for liberty 
terrorised at every turn by the prison and the bayonet, must sooner or later 
lead to a union of sentiment and a concert of action that will end the Russian 
hell upon earth. It cannot go on for ever. 


A few years ago little attention would have been paid to a 
leader of this character. American intervention in the domestic 
affairs of Russia would have been regarded as too preposterous, 
too quixotically fantastical, and too impossible of accomplish- 
ment for serious men to have wasted time in its discussion. 
But the United States has already done so many unexpected 
things in foreign politics that what it may next do ought to 
surprise no one. I do not mean by that to suggest that what 
the leader-writer of the 7imes would evidently like to see he 
will see. The American peril does not at present confront 
Russia, but if there is a man in Russia worthy of the name of 
statesman he will not minimise the significance of this 
utterance. American sympathy for Japan and dislike of Russia 
cost Russia a great deal during the recent war, and it may 
cost her still more if newspapers of the standing of the New 
York Zimes influence the public mind to look upon intervention 
or interference as a righteous task. For Russia ought not to 
forget that every arriving ship brings hundreds of her subjects 
fleeing from her tyranny, and that these fugitives are the most 
zealous propagandists in spreading amongst Americans a feeling 
of horror against Russia. These victims of medizval stupidity 
—scarcely of more importance in their own country than the 
beasts of the field—without rights or liberties, when they set 
foot in America are men, with rights guaranteed to them and 
the power that the ballot gives them, illiterate though they 
be. In driving them out of Russia, Russia has put in their 
hands a weapon more destructive than the bomb or more 
powerful than the rifle. She has given them the ballot. 


It is the common belief of Europeans that there is no such 
a thing as conservatism in the American character, and that the 
Americans are the one race in all the world to whom tradition 
means nothing. Ihave frequently taken occasion to point out 
the fallacy of this superficial judgment, and we have to-day 
again proof how erroneous it is. Tothe mass of the American 
people it is contrary to tradition, it is a blow struck at the 
foundation-stone of their institutions, that any man should 
occupy the Presidential chair for more than two terms. The 
Constitution does not directly or indirectly prohibit this ; there 
is no law of Congress that puts any obstacle in the way of a 
man being elected three times or ten times, but custom has 
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decreed that a double election shall satisfy the measure of any 
man’s ambition, 

The newspapers are now discussing with much earnestness, 
accompanied by the fine splitting of hairs, whether, if Mr. 
Roosevelt should again be a candidate, the “bogey of third 
termism ” would not defeat him. No less a distinguished 
authority than Mr. Justice Brewer, of the United States Supreme 
Court, has publicly stated that “ technically Mr. Roosevelt has 
had but one term,” to which the opponents of Mr. Roosevelt 
and the thought of a third term say without disguise they 
want no “technical” and extra judicial interpretations of a 
tradition that age has given almost the reverence of a constitu- 


tional prohibition. One newspaper epitomises the feeling when 
it remarks : 


there would undoubtedly be a considerable class of voters, even on the 
Republican side, who would be disturbed by such an innovation in our history 
as the continuous service of one man in the presidential office for nearly 
twelve consecutive years. . .. It is only by a transparent quibble that one 
can assert that twelve years, lacking five months, are not the same as the 
three successive presidential terms that both Washington and Jackson 
condemned as out of harmony with Republican institutions. 


The argument of Mr, Roosevelt’s friends that although he 
practically served one term as Mr. McKinley’s successor he was 
not in fact elected, and therefore he is now for the first time 
serving as an elected President, is disposed of by opponents of 
the third term, who say that when in 1900 he was elected 
Vice-President it was with the understanding that he became a 
potential President ; that when by the death of McKinley he 
became the constitutional President he was thus technically 
elected to the Presidency by the free votes of the people. 
‘‘ There could be no possible justification for a third term, or 
its equivalent, in this republic except an emergency of a most 
serious nature affecting the life of the nation,” is the conclusion 
of one newspaper. 

But the argument used on the other side is almost equally 
convincing and is perhaps most cogently expressed by the New 
York Herald. 


No third term [the paper says] has yet been made a part of the Consti- 
tution, nor has it been accepted as a national principle like the Monroe 
Doctrine. Every rule has its exception, and it is easy to conceive of a 
political crisis wherein the re-election of a President of the United States for 
a third term might be not only unobjectionable but even advisable. 

In any case, Mr. Roosevelt’s renomination appears to be almost a foregone 
conclusion. It may be, indeed, rendered obligatory by the fact that he seems 
to be the only candidate powerful enough to hold the party together and 
oppose with any chance of success such a candidate as Mr. Bryan, 
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It is a pity Balzac no longer lives. How he would have 
immortalised a man who willsoon be forgotten. When Russell 
Sage died a few weeks ago, and left behind him some fifteen 
millions sterling to his wife and not a penny for charity, the 
Human Comedy was deprived of one of its most precious 
characters. Russell Sage was a millionaire miser with a sole 
passion, the passion for the acquisition of gold. The American 
multi-millionaire is a curious psychological study, and well 
worth study, but Sage was the most curious of them all. Other 
millionaires have, besides the ruling passion of gold, some of the 
weaknesses that distinguish the common herd; they get a 
double enjoyment out of life, money-making is half their 
pleasure, but they still find time to spend it. Sage knew none 
of the joy of spending. To pile dollar on dollar, to have 
money to lend when rates of interests were high, to have 
money to spare when properties could be bought at a bargain 
to take advantage of distress—this was to him life. He wore 
a cheap and ill-fitting suit of clothes until it was threadbare, 
he ate an apple for lunch, he walked in heat and cold to save 
twopence. To the end he had the virtue of consistency. He 
never gave in life. In death he still clung to his millions, To 
his wife he left all; to charity not a penny. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


THE DEVIL IN CHRISTIAN TRADITION 
AND LEGEND 


THERE can be no greater misrepresentation than to describe the 
medizeval faith as a religion of gloom. The Christians of the 
Middle Ages dwelt much, it is true, on things which the cheerful 
Greeks kept out of sight. But the background against which 
the Greek cheerfulness was displayed was terrible and grim. To 
them, pain and error, disease and death were fatal and necessary, 
irrevocable and final. Against them there was no appeal. In 
these circumstances obviously the only thing to do is to forget 
them. But the Christian could afford to look at, even to dwell 
upon, pain and sin and deformity and death, because they were 
accidental to humanity, no part of the Divine intention, and 
because their sting had been drawn and their real power de- 
stroyed. The Faith was a glorious optimism—a vision of man’s 
greatness, and of the good reserved for him. Nowhere is 
this more apparent than in the traditional Catholic view of the 
Devil, as shown in the writings of the Doctors and Saints of the 
Church, and in the folk-lore and legends of all Christian lands. 
This view exactly reflects the original promise, the words spoken 
to the serpent—“ it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
its heel.” The Devil is the defeated, powerless enemy, “the 
sport and laughter of redeemed man,” the baffled, inefficient 
spirit, conquered once for all upon the Cross, and continually 
outwitted by the simplest rustic cunning of Christian men. “ No 
medizval poet,” it has been said, “could have written Paradise 
Lost.” Milton’s Satan compels the admiration and sympathy of 
the reader. Puritanism exaggerated the personality of the 
Devil, making him a Manichean counterpart of God. Its Satan 
is almost omnipotent, and his immense black shadow falls con- 
tinually on human things. Ina very real sense he has the victory, 
and has bruised man’s head ; the whole world lies in his grasp, 
and not only the heathen world of the Apostle, but the world of 
redeemed and baptized men. As far as the race is concerned, 
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apart from elect individuals the Incarnation has made no 
difference. One result of the Reformation in Puritan countries 
was an enormously increased estimate of the Devil’s power. The 
belief in witchcraft, with its attendant cruelties, rose to an un- 
heard-of height in Calvinist Scotland and in England during the 
Commonwealth. The Devil entered into the place left vacant by 
the loss of so many gracious ministries and heavenly helpers, 
and from thence ruled over the popular imagination. 

The story of the Fall of the Angels, according to the traditional 
Christian view, is told in Piers Plowman. We are familiar with 
the ordinary enumeration of the “nine orders of angels.” But 
the poet tells us that: 


Christ, King of Kings, made Ze orders of knighthood, 
Cherubs and seraphs, seven more and one other, 
Majestic and mighty, the more was their bliss, 

Over armies of angels archangels were there, 

Of the Trinity taught the truth to revere, 

Obeying his bidding ; He bade them nought else. 
Lucifer with his legions had learnt it in heaven, 

But brake his obedience, abandoned his bliss, 

And fell from that fellowship in a fiend’s likeness 

To a deep dark hell to dwell there for ever. 

And with him more thousands than man could number 
Leapt out with Lucifer in loathly forms, 

Believing in him who in this wise lied, 

**T will sit also in the sides of the North; I will be like the 
Most High” (Isaiah xiv. 18)... 

Nine days were they falling in likeness of fiends. 


The patristic tradition is that a third of the angels fell thus, 
and that their vacant places in heaven were to be filled with the 
sons of men. 

Lucifer, the leader of the rebel host, is a creature pre-eminent 
in brightness and beauty—indeed, a Light-bearer, a Son of the 
Morning. He is called by Dante, “la creatura ch’ebbe il bel 
sembiante,* and “colui che fu nobil creato pit ch’altra 
creatura,” + the most noble and beautiful being of all the creation 
of God. 

Pride is assigned undeviatingly as the reason of his fall. Again, 
to quote Dante, that mirror of the whole spiritual world of the 
Middle Ages, “principio del cader fu il maledetto superbir di 
colui” {—“ his cursed pride was the beginning of his fall” ; and, 
again, he describes him as “colui che volse i spalli a suo 
Fattore” §—“ he who turned his back upon his Maker.” Shake- 

* Inf., xxxiv. 18. T Purg., xi. 28. 
{ Par., xxix. 55. S Par, 4x; 127. 
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speare’s “‘ By that sin fell the angels” is proverbial with us. 
The whole medizval tradition would be still alive among his 
audience in Elizabethan days. As to this “ maledetto superbir,” 
the reason of his fall, there is a curious legend of the Devil 
making his confession in Cologne Cathedral. He professes to 
repent his crimes, and to be willing to endure a thousand years 
of penance. ‘ Myson,” says the priest, “ all you need do is to bow 
before the Image of the Crucified, and ask Him for pardon.” 
“What!” cries the Devil, “He who swept up the chips for 
Joseph ? He who hung on a gallows?” And he turned on his 
heel with a curse. 

The leader of the heavenly army was, of course, St. Michael, 
whose very name means “who is like toGod?”’ He is described 
in the New Testament as saying to Satan, “The Lord rebuke 
thee.” Heis represented as transfixing the dragon with a whole 
spear ; St. George, in his conflict, has a broken one. The angel 
conquers without scathe or struggle ; man conquers, but with 
pain and effort—with the “bruised heel” and the broken lance. 

The text already quoted—“1 will exalt my throne above the 
stars of God, I will ascend into heaven, I will sit also upon the 
mount of the congregation upon the sides of the north” *— 
which was always applied to Satan, has had a curious influence 
upon traditional custom. The “north” was looked upon as his 
especial possession, and so in village churchyards the north side 
was reserved for suicides. Some readers will remember Mr. 
Housman’s simple, direct, and vivid verses : 


The vane on Hughley steeple 
Veers round, a far-seen sign, 
And there lie Hughley people, 
And there lie friends of mine. 


To south the headstones cluster, 
The sunny mounds are thick, 
The dead are more in muster 
At Hughley than the quick. 


To north, a soon-told number 
Chill graves the sexton delves, 
And steeple-shadowed slumber 
The slayers of themselves. 


The second sin of the Devil was believed to have been envy, 
which was the cause of the fall of man. “ Di cui invidia tanta 
pianta,” again Dante says. “For God made not death,” the 
Book of Wisdom tells us, “ for God made man to be an image 
of His own eternity, but through envy of the devil came death 


* Isaiah xiv. 13. 
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into the world, and they that hold of his side do find it.” * 
The Rabbis always taught that the fall was caused by the 
envy of the serpent. The animal typical of the deadly sin of 
envy is the snake. 

Henceforth Satan lives for the ruin of man. He is “the 
Enemy.” But He who created man at the first in His own 
image dves not abandon him in the course of his mysterious 
destiny, but comes to be with him in a new and wonderful 
way which we call the Incarnation, and by the mysteries of the 
Passion and Cross the malice of the Devil is for ever rendered 
impotent. The Fathers teach, notably St. Ignatius, that the 
Incarnation was hidden from Satan. The liturgies and hymns of 
the Church exhaust the language of exultation in describing 
how “ the ungodly was trapped in the work of his own hands.” 
The idea is that in bringing about the death of our Lord, he 
unwittingly caused the destruction of death and of his own 
kingdom. They say that he swallowed the bait of the Manhood, 
and was caught by the hook of the Godhead. ‘“ The Descent 
into Hell,” “the Harrowing of Hell,’ in the sweet old English 
phrase was undoubtedly a part of the original tradition, and 
was no empty formula, but a very living article of faith in the 
Early and Middle Ages. The “ Gospel of Nicodemus,” popu- 


larised by the Golden Legend, describes the triumphant break- 
ing down of the gates of death, and the rage and amazement of 
Satan when he discovers how he has been deceived. 


Then Satan, Prince of Death, said to Hell, ‘‘ Make you ready to receive 
Jesus, who glorified himself to say, ‘1 am the Son of God,’ but he is man that 
dreads the death. . . . I have tempted and have moved the people against 
him, I have made ready the spear, I have mingled the vinegar and gall, I 
have made ready the tree of the Cross, and anon he shall die, and I shall 
bring him hither.” Then Hell answered, ‘Is not this He that raised Lazarus 
whom I retained?” And Satan said, “ That same is He truly.” And Hell 
said to Satan, “I conjure thee by my virtue and thine that thou bring him not 
hither.” But even as they spake there came the thunder at the gates, “ Lift 
up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the 
King of Glory shall come in.” 


Very beautiful and touching is the story of the entrance of 
the King of Glory into that dark place, and the exclamations of 
the waiting souls that crowd around Him, Adam and Eve, and 
David and Isaiah, and Simeon and St. John. The thief comes 
with Him carrying his cross. 


Anon as Jesus Christ descended into hell the night began to wax clear. 
And anon the porter, black and horrible among them, in silence began to 


_ 
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murmur, ‘ Who is he that is so terrible and of clearness so shining? Our 
master received never none such into hell, nor the world cast never none 
such into our cavern. This is an assailer and not a debtor, a breaker and a 
destroyer, no sinner but a despoiler; we see him a judge but no beseecher, he 
comes to fight and not to be overcome, a caster out, and not here a dweller.’ 


The Saviour ascends on Ascension Day with “a great prey,” 
the multitude of the ransomed souls whom He has delivered 
from the jaws of death. Sometimes they are represented as 
literally emerging from the jaws of a huge dragon. 

The old English use of the word “hell” as it is found in the 
Creed is worthy of note. It means the unseen covered place, 
the abode of the dead. When in popular English speech did 
“hell” come to mean Gehenna? The Latin tongues have 
only the one word “ Inferno” to express both meanings. So 
Dante speaks of St. John Baptist as “he who suffered martyr- 
dom,” “e poi due anni inferno,” that is, the two years from the 
time of his execution till the Descent into hell. Michael Angelo 
in one of his sonnets speaks of Dante as the man who had seen 
“’Inferno giusto” (the Inferno proper), “e il pio” (Purgatory). 

The reader will pardon me if I illustrate from the words of 
medizeval writers the reality of their belief in this triumph of 
Christ over death and hell, and over Satan their representative. 
These thoughts of the saints are like meadow-sweet by the 
waters of Paradise. My first extract shall be from the Mother 
Juliana of Norwich. 


On this showed our Lord that the Passion of Him is the overcoming of the 
fiend. God showed that the fiend hath now the same malice as he had afore 
the Incarnation. And as sore he travaileth and as continually he seeth that 
all souls of salvation escape him, wonderfully by the virtue of Christ’s precious 
Passion. And that is his sorrow, and full evil is he ashamed; for all that 
God suffereth him to do turneth for us to joy, and for him to shame and woe, 
And he hath as much sorrow when God giveth him leave to work, as when he 
worketh not, and that is that he may never do as ill as he would, for his might 
is all locked in God’s hand. 


Again she writes : 


Also I saw our Lord scorn his malice, and set at naught his unmight, and 
He willeth that we do so. For this sight I laughed mightily, and that made 
them to laugh that were about me, and their laughing was a pleasure to me. 
I thought that I would that all mine even Christians had seen as I saw, and 
that they would all laugh with me. But I saw not Christ laugh. For I 
understood that we may laugh in comforting of ourselves and joying in God for 
that the Devil is overcome... . And after that I fell into a graveness, and 
said, “I see three things; I see game, scorn, and earnest. I see a game in 
that the fiend is overcoine ; I see scorn in that God scorneth him, and he 
shall be scorned; and I see earnest in that he is overcome by the blissful 
Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was done in full earnest and sere 
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travail.” When I said he is scorned, I meant that God scorneth him, that is 
to say that He seeth him now as He shall do without end. And in this word 
God showed that the fiend is condemned. And this meant I when I said he 
shall be scorned at Doomsday, generally of all that shall be saved, to whose 
consolation he hath great ill-will. For then he shall see that all the woe and 
tribulation that he hath done to them shall be turned to increase of their joy 
without end, and all the pain and tribulation that he would have brought them 
to shall endlessly go with him to hell. 


Far from being a doctrine of darkness, the medizeval faith was 
that his Maker had good will to man. 

In the same spirit Walter Hilton, the Carthusian, belabours 
Satan with great vehemence : 


When grace bringeth the fiend into the sight of the soul, as a clumsy caitiff 
bound by the power of Jesus that he cannot hurt, then the soul, seeing his 
nature and his malice, turneth him upside down, and spoileth him, and rendeth 
him all to naught, scorneth him, and despiseth him, and setteth naught by his 
malice. . . . Much wonder hath the soul that the fiend hath so much malice 
and so little might. Hecan do naught without leave of our Lord, not even 
enter into a swine, as the Gospel saith. The soul feareth no more the 
blustering of the fiend than the stirring of a mouse. 


The Yorkshire hermit Saint, Richard of Hampole, says: “He 
bound Satan so that he might never thereafter harm or offend 
the folk as before.” 

This blusterer, with much malice and little might, is a very 
different being to Milton’s Satan. That this was the popular 
medizval way of regarding him is shown by the miracle plays 
in which the comic element is always supplied by the Devil. In 
the more elaborate spectacles presented on great occasions he 
appeared with four tails. Hence the French proverb, “Faire le 
diable a quatre.” The teachers and pastors of the people would 
have quoted, doubtless, ‘The sucking child shall play on the 
hole of the asp, and the weaned child put his hand on the 
cockatrice den.” The primitive Liturgy of St. Clement says 
that God “ has given over to us bound the manslaying serpent, 
as a sparrow to children.” The reference is to Leviathan in the 
forty-first chapter of Job. 

So in popular legend and folklore he is outwitted constantly, 
contracts made with him are broken, he is again and again 
deceived by the simplest expedients, as substituting a lantern for 
the sunrise. This, if 1 remember rightly, occurs in the legend of 
the Devil’s Dyke at Brighton. As a child terrified by a very 
different Satan, I remember the light brought to my own spirit 
by some story of the kind. The expedient in this case was 
cutting the sole out of a shoe. which the Devil had to fill with 
silver. The shoe was never filled, and so he could never claim 
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his part of the bargain. I remember feeling a thrill of relief at 
seeing that it was possible to evade and elude him after all. 

These stories occur endlessly in every corner of every 
country in Christendom. There is an Icelandic legend which is 
possibly the origin of the proverb, ‘‘The Devil take the hind- 

most.” He had agreed to instruct seven scholars in all the 
mysteries of magic for no other reward than that when their 
seven years’ apprenticeship was over he should have as his thrall 
the last to leave for the last time by the single narrow iron door. 
On the fatal day the last to leave literally escaped him—eluded 
him by slipping out of his cloak which the Devil had grasped. He 
became a most worthy parish priest, venerated all over the 
island. As the iron door slammed to, it crushed his heel. The 
legends and ballads of the people are to the great dogmas of the 
Faith what the child’s prattle is to the man’s grave speech—the 
same language, the same thing. 

He is constantly represented as childish, grotesque, spiteful. 
With his bellows he tries to put out St. Genevieve’s candle as 
she carries it alight through rain and wind to church. A very 
well-known legend is that of St. Dunstan, who, when attacked 
by him whilst busy at the forge, brought the conflict to an end 
by seizing the Adversary with the red-hot tongs. This incident 
was the most popular pageant provided by the goldsmiths 
on Lord Mayor’s Day, when the Mayor happened to be elected 
from their Company. 

The triumph over the powers of evil was also represeuted in 
the ritual of the Church, notably in the Rogation-tide processions, 
The two first days “a dragon with a great tail of chaff” was 
borne before the Cross, and the third day after the Cross “ with 
his tail all void.” The Golden Legend says: “ By this is under- 
stood that the first day before the law and the second under the 
law the devil reigned in the world, and on the third day of grace, 
by the Passion of Jesus Christ, he is put out of his realm.” To 
Puritanism, after all that had been done, the Devil was still “the 
prince of this world.” Yet of that hour, that was the hour and 
power of darkness, it was said: ‘‘Nowis the judgment of this 
world ; now must the prince of this world be cast out.” 

The Golden Legend gives a detailed account of the Rogation- 
tide ceremonies. Of the Cross it says that the evil spirits “dread 
the staff with which they have been hurt.” A modern hymn has 
popularised this: 


At the sign of triumph 
Satan’s host doth flee. 


The lion and the dragon are the animals typical of the Devil. 
VOL. XLVIII 9 
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“Thou shalt go upon the lion and the adder; the young lion 
and the dragon shalt thou tread under thy feet.”* So, too 
in the New Testament, Satan is compared to a “roaring lion.” 
It is said that the ancient idea of the animosity between 
the lion and the cock is the origin of the placing of the 
weathercock upon the steeple. A medizval rhythm says of the 


cock : 
In nocte dum concinat leo perturbatur, 


and the idea was to terrify Satan by the sight of his enemy on 
the highest point of the sacred building. The dragon was the 
symbol of the powers of darkness everywhere. In many of the 
stories of Saints delivering a countryside from a devouring dragon, 
the dragon obviously represents Paganism destroyed by the 
labours of the Christian Apostle. Up to the French Revolution 
a prisoner was set free at Rouen every year on Ascension Day 
in commemoration of the deliverance of the people from a dragon 
by St. Romain. In Provence, St. Martha bound a monster called 
the Tarasque with her girdle, so that the people could slay him 
“with swords and glaives.” Hence the name Tarascon, In 
Spain a monstrous snake, called la Tarasca, is dragged in the 
Corpus Christi processions to signify Christ’s triumph over death 
and hell. By the way, the Elizabethan Injunctions decreed that 
in the Rogation-tide processions “ there should be neither George 
nor Margaret, but the old dragon to come on alone and show 
himself.” 

A whole stream of traditional teaching came down from St. 
Paul’s words : ‘‘ Made a show of them openly, triumphing over 
them in it”—i.e., the Cross. I have before me “A Sermon 
preached at Worcester on the eighteenth of April, 1686, being 
the Second Sunday after Easter. By the Reverend Henry 
Humbertstone, Priest of the Society of Jesus.” The subject is 
the Sign of the Cross. 


St. Paul saith that our Saviour crucified did carry the Devil in triumph, 
and made him a spectacle to God and his angels. ‘’Tis a remark of 
Origen upon this place that, as Christ was crucified visibly, the Devil was 
crucified invisibly. Our Lord by suffering Himself to be crucified, you 
know, did deprive Himself of the use of His arms for a time ; so the Devil, by 
the Cross, lost the use of his arms, that is, of his power over man and for ever. 
. . « For this cause-he is afraid of the Cross, as a malefactor is afraid of the 
gallows, or as a dog is afraid of the stick with which he has been beaten. 
The infernal spirits, saith St. Anthony, fear that sign by which our Saviour 
triumphed over them, and made them the scorn of heaven and earth. 


So it was believed, for the children of the Church, the Enemy 


® Psalm xci. 13. 
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was rendered powerless by a little holy water, or by the Name of 
Jesus. 

No sketch of Christian tradition about the Devil, however 
slight, can leave out of account his character of the “ Prince of 
the powers of the air.” He was believed to have special power 
over the air, to be continually stirring up thunderstorms and 
tempests of wind and hail. Hence the ringing of the bells during 
thunderstorms to frighten the evil spirits away. Again we find 
the belief in Dante. 


Giunse quel mal voler che mal chiede 
Con lintelletto, e mosse il fummo e il vento 
Per la virti che la sua natura diede.* 

“Then came that evil will that ever seeks for evil, and stirred 
up smoke and wind by the virtue that his nature gave.” It was 
by the help of Satan that Simon Magus, according to the early 
Christian legend, floated in the air till commanded by St. Peter 
to descend. It is significant that Leonardo da Vinci, the typical 
figure of the Renaissance, spent many years of his life in the 
endeavour to invent a flying-machine. The opposition he met 
with from the clergy and devout people was intense. It1s indeed 
difficult to imagine a more concrete symbol of all that is most 
opposed to what has been known historically as the Christian spirit 
than a flying-machine. It must have seemed a partaking of 
Lucifer’s daring presumption, to be speedily followed by a similar 
fall. 

It is the old problem, the eternal debate between Christianity 
and Paganism, humanism, science, call it what you will. It is too 
great a question to be more than briefly touched on here. Both 
are necessary, and the future may hold in store some reconcilia- 
tion of the two. But one may at least point out the barrenness 
of scientific conquest, and the littleness of human effort apart 
from the hopes and vistas opened to our race by the Incarnation 
and the Cross. “ The brightness of that central truth shades into 
gloom on all sides,” but the most grotesque and puerile of the 
legends of the Middle Ages, the most mythical and uncertain of 
the traditions of the Church, at least graphically expresses the 
weakness and the emptiness of evil, the victory of good, the cer- 
tainty of the Divine purpose, and the greatness of the destiny 
reserved for man. Mankind is not the prey of evil powers, nor 
the sport of blind fate or chance, but ruled in love by an All- 


seeing Person, holding in His hand the crystal globe which is the 
mirror of the world. 


R. L. GALEs, 
* Purg., Vs 112. 


J. H. SHORTHOUSE AND 
JOHN INGLESANT 


IT is usual to look for flowers in a garden, or at all events in 
a flower-pot. Environment has become an inevitable word, 
when we are discussing character; whether we take the 
thought from Plato of “a gale wafting health from salubrious 
lands,” or follow in the track of strict scientific research. 
Again, even in days when younger sons gravitate towards the 
City, and every boy regards electrical or motor engineering as 
the brightest career in life, we still have a lurking suspicion 
that there is something Bavavcov—cheap and vulgar about 
trade ; and sympathise with the Athenian gentleman who saw 
in himself and his peers the “golden capital of the column” 
resting on grey indistinguishable undistinguished labour. 
Writers of books should look through College windows to 
weave their golden threads; or if they touch common earth 
should produce realistic tales of mean streets, or at least only 
promote schemes of social amelioration in the intervals of 
analysing the man who is artist or thinker amid the world of 
the Upper Ten. And so the Public was startled when there 
appeared in 1881 a great book by a Birmingham, shall I say 
“ Brummagem,” Manufacturer of no commanding appearance, 
unknown outside a small circle of friends. And the paradox 
was extended yet further when it was found that not only had 
a work of high spiritual beauty come out of a chemical manu- 
factory ; but that the most liquid and musical periods flowed 
froma writer who was cursed with a stammer of painful 
intensity; and that Italian scenes, which travellers can 
recognise in every detail, were penned by one who in his 
holidays pottered round Malvern and Llandudno, and who 
had never crossed the Alps. 

The paradox, however, becomes less striking to any one who 
knows Birmingham as something more than the trade centre 
for sham jewellery. It has been well compared to one of the 
Medieval Italian City States, a city full of eager life—mercan- 
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tile, civic, intellectual. King Edward’s School has produced 
many another scholar besides Lightfoot, Westcott, and Benson; 
and has thriven on the teaching methods of a great Head 
Master, Prince Lee. The Birmingham School Board was early 
in the field with theories of education, before every educa- 
tionist was omniscient about his own and his neighbour’s 
system, especialiy his neighbour’s. The Free Library is a more 
wonderful sight, crowded with artisans in the dinner hour, 
than when I saw its predecessor blazing in a piteous bonfire 
twenty-five years ago. Mendelssohn brought out the “ Elijah” 
in the Town Hall, which is acknowledged to be one of the 
finest rooms for sound in England, and which supplies at its 
Triennial Festival and in numerous concerts some of the best 
music outside London. Burne-Jones was brought up on 
Bennett’s Hill in the heart of the town: his greatest glass 
windows are in St. Philip’s Church ; and the Art Gallery was 
considered from the first an indispensable part of the 
Municipal Buildings. At the Edgbaston Debating Society the 
leader of the “‘ Solid Seven” practised his powers of speech, 
So to be a Birmingham Manufacturer is often to be a man of 
wide reading and quick intellectual power, This does not 
always connote any deep spiritual sympathies ; but Shorthouse 
by birth and tradition was a Quaker, and to this may be 
assigned the strong tinge of mysticism that pervades his 
writings, and his claim for the dominant influence of Spirit. 
Add the fact that his father had a habit of describing his 
travels in Italy, while he dressed in the morning, to small 
Joseph lying a-bed in his parents’ room, and the puzzle of the 
Italian scenery is partly solved. From the first he was 
a delicate, sensitive, studious child, fond of reading and dream- 
ing, fond of the society of some literary girl cousins, never 
playing a game, never debauching his soul with orgies of 
athletic “shop.” And the family business, into which he 
passed in due time, had been so well managed that the stress of 
commercial worry seems never to have troubled him : holidays 
were fairly plentiful when he was young ; his evenings were 
untrammelled for literary interests as he grew older. Perhaps 
the paradox has become more intelligible, and we may pass to 
a more detailed biography. Not that the facts are many— 
“ Memorials of a Quiet Life” would fitly describe his sixty- 
nine years. Those who wish for a fuller account will seek it 
in the memoir so ably and sympathetically compiled by his 
wife, from which these pages have been largely drawn.* 

® Life, Letters,and Literary Remains of J. H. Shorthouse. Edited by his 
Wife. Two Volumes. Macmilllan, 1905. 
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Joseph Henry (not John Henry, as perhaps the better known 
initials of J. H. Newman, or the name of the author’s special 
hero, led many to imagine)—Joseph Henry Shorthouse was 
town born, on September 9g, 1834, in a street that must always 
have been dingy. But before the gloomy grime can have 
entered into his soul, his parents moved into the comparative 
country of Birmingham’s West End, Edgbaston; and in 
various houses in Edgbaston, ending with Lansdowne, he spent 
the rest of his home days, His great-grandfather founded the 
chemical works, which he in due course inherited; and his 
maternal grandfather, John Hawker, founded the first glass 
house in Birmingham ; trade ran in his blood from both sides, 
His father, also a Joseph Shorthouse, was thirty-seven when 
he was born; but for forty-six years longer he lived and 
remained the close and stimulating companion of his sons, A 
simple, unostentatious, business man, kindly towards all about 
him, tranquil in counsel, but of powerful memory and marked 
leanings towards intellectua] subjects. From his recollection 
of the past his son drew his knowledge of old English society ; 
and his fondness for things of the mind was early stirred by 
his father’s talk. For many years also they travelled together, 
particularly in North Wales, and loved the scenery of the Coast 
and the mountain districts round Snowdon. The same type of 
thoughtful unselfish nature was apparent in the mother, Mary 
Ann Hawker, accentuated for many years by her growing 
blindness ; the power of the inward vision, and the triumph of 
spiritual force over physical disability so manifest in her boy’s 
writings, must frequently have been suggested by the sight of the 
figure walkingin the garden, with the peaceful and contented look 
often seen on the faces of the blind, under the guidance of a cord 
attached to low posts. She belonged to the Society of Friends : 
was full of good works; but not too full to let her children 
always come first (there was no daughter, but two other boys 
younger than Joseph) ; and she imparted deeply by story, by 
explanation, by example, the plain teaching of religious truths. 
“From my earliest childhood,” said Shorthouse once, “I have 
always regarded Our Lord Jesus Christ as the most loving and 
beautiful Being that ever walked this earth”—no slight gift 
from a mother’s teaching. Besides the lessons she undertook 
herself, others were entrusted to governesses till the boy was 
ten ; for at an earlier period, when he was four or five, a grave 
disaster had followed on his first experience of school, An old 
copy of Lindley Murray’s spelling book is still extant, with the 
bottom edges worn away by twitching fingers: extreme ner- 
vousness had marked his plunge among other children, and the 
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hearing by his mother, in the home “ Pupil Room,” of next 
day’s tiny lesson showed a face beginning to work grievously 
before the words would come, and the terrible stammer, which 
never was cured, hadalready begun, At eight years old he was 
attacked by fever—typhus fever ; but though he wasted to a 
shadow, and seemed like to die, his parents were able to move 
him to a breezy suburb, Moseley, where among books and 
views of distant woodlands, he slowly regained strength. At 
ten school was tried again for two years, school where he was 
a day boy, and was now old enough and hardened enough to 
be happy. But the parents were troubled by the increasing 
stammer, and at twelve transferred him to a London cure 
doctor, an able man, but incapable of dealing with so difficult 
acase. For one year more school life was assailed, this time at 
Tottenham College. It sounds a depressing seminary ; but we 
read that the life at Tottenham was too exciting for him—he 
was now fifteen—and very shortly he returned home to a more 
congenial training under tutors in French, Italian, and drawing, 
and to an undisturbed revel among his own books. At late 
sixteen he entered in somewhat amateur fashion on his father’s 
business, Easy hours, constant whole holidays, a pony to ride 
spell something different from the career of the ordinary clerk, 
But the stammer needed its compensations, “‘ When I first had 
to go into other people’s offices on business, I used almost to 
long that the earth would open and swallow me up.” The 
hearers used also to long that something would happen; for 
though familiarity, as often, would loose the bonds to some 
extent, the effect on first meeting was always trying. It was 
not the long silence, which may affect the hearer’s nerve, and 
cause him to stand on the other leg and look out of the window, 
or change a conversation which has never begun. There was 
physical struggle which seemed to call for physical help. But 
he insisted himself that in the end his gain was greater than his 
loss. “ Of a very excitable and lively disposition, and very much 
interested in politico-religious matters,” he writes to Lady 
Welby, “I should hive been certain to have taken to public 
speaking, success in which I very much admired—and John 
Inglesant would never have been written or conceived. In 
spite of the example of St. Paul I cannot quite look upon my 
stammering as a ‘Messenger of Satan,’ whatever (he adds 
with quiet humour) my unfortunate friends may be inclined 
to do.” 

The years that follow are chiefly noteworthy for his inter- 
course with four clever girl cousins called Southall, and sundry 
stayings at Moseley with a cheery, literary old grandmother, 
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who lived till ninety-two, and could remember visits to 
Birmingham by Dr. Johnson and John Wesley, and described 
S. T. Coleridge’s appearance to her young grandchildren ; whom 
she encouraged also in their first flights into writing, by sug- 
gesting they should bring her attempts in prose or verse, 
dubbed the “ Moseley Pieces.” In the old garden at Moseley 
long discussions took place on art and letters, and “ Henry’s 
book ” soon became a certainty for the future. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne was a favourite prose author; Tennyson a favourite 
poet, before Wordsworth had asserted his later supremacy. 
The cousins also travelled together—among the Yorkshire 
Abbeys one summer ; in Cumberland and Scotland two years 
later. At such times, while others would botanise or sketch, 
Henry would be wandering in a world of romance, 
or reconstructing scenes of history, or just listening receptive 
to Nature’s voice, or probably, when he was thought to be 
doing these things, like Jowett fast asleep. Already he was 
beginning to distinguish between the dull and picturesque; he 
showed his preference in trifles such as his own personal 
appearance—early revolt in a Quaker—and began grouping the 
chivalrous and heroic figures of life, and ignoring the rest as 
supernumeraries, Yet the atmosphere he preferred was not the 
turbulence of fighting days, but the glamour of a more peaceful 
splendour, and a “ land where it is always afternoon.” It is 
true that he loved the pageant of moving life in the streets of a 
great city, though he would probably have been revolted by 
Walt Whitman’s description of it in The Open Road. But it is 
not from the common herd that he draws the characters for 
his books ; and this early preference should absclve him from 
the charge, sometimes made by surface-judging critics, that 
Shorthouse had touches of snobbery in the ducal settings of his 
lesser tales, As well accuse Edward Fitzgerald of snobbery for 
sitting in autumn and “ reading old things, of knights and lorn 
damsels, while the wind sings”—‘ reading of summer and 
chivalry, gallant chivalry” (The Meadows in Spring) ; or abuse 
a child for building a castle with his bricks. 

Meantime he must not be set down as a slipshod wanderer 
through the fields of the past. There are no historical lapses 
in his accounts of the Civil War; he was aclose student of the 
old chroniclers, and like that soul of accuracy, the antiquarian 
friend whom we all know—he was a close student of old 
maps, 

The years passed ; and with a suddenness which may sur- 
prise a world, where bachelors increase unchecked, we find 
Shorthouse married at twenty-three. He and his wife, if truth 
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be known, had first met at the uncongenial school which caused 
the stammer, at the mature age of four; but the engagement 
had been postponed, and though an intermittent intercourse 
appears to have been kept up, it was not until the maturer age 
of twenty that any definite advance was made. The parents 
pleaded, after the manner of parents, for delay ; and delay was 
granted for two years; then followed a year’s engagement and 
marriage in August 1857. There is one love letter in the 
collection, not of remarkable beauty, when one’s thoughts run 
on to Johnny sunk on the ground at Mary Collet’s feet ; only 
the Quaker language gives it a certain quaintness. ‘“ There 
was one beautiful moonlight night while I was with thee—third 
day night I think; it was that night thou wast so tired and 
poorly, and I felt the calm influence of the night to be very 
comforting. I do certainly believe that Nature pure and un- 
defiled has this power of good, that it brings us into the presence 
of God.” The married life that followed, though unblessed 
with children, was one of unbroken happiness, a true camara- 
derie of soul and mind. The day passed simply enough, 
Business at nine o’clock ; mid-day dinner at home ; back to 
business till nearly seven; then what the Midlanders call “a 
knife and fork tea” ; talk for a short time afterwards ; lastly, 
literary work, the reading often of Greek, both classics and 
divinity (though mostly with the aid of translations), and—with 
a deepening interest—the writers of the seventeenth century. 
Not many evenings were spent away from home; only a few 
kindred spirits were invited in, who would take an equal pleasure 
in serious discussion, Sometimes the reading was changed for 
writing ; and the “ Moseley Pieces” were succeeded by short 
works for an “ Essay Society.” 

Up till now Shorthouse had followed the leading of his 
birth and childhood, and had remained a member of the 
Society of Friends; but from force of conviction he had never 
adopted their special peculiarities of dress, and only partially 
their demure form of speech. His reading, especially of the 
older English divines, with the emphasis they laid on a historic 
Church, was leading him nearer and nearer towards the 
Anglican position ; the accident of a country church, with a 
service that attracted both husband and wife on a visit in 
Shropshire ; the further accident, most human accident, of 
distance from the Friends’ meeting-house and nearness to 
St. John’s, Ladywood, in Birmingham ; and the arresting per- 
sonality of the vicar at that time, the Rev. Francis Morse, 
acting together upon a mind that was constantly feeling out 
for a wider culture and a more artistic view of life—all these 
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produced in 1861 the step which greatly changed the future. 
In August of that year husband and wife were baptized 
together, and became members of the Church of England. 
Sir Percival (as many think, as he himself thought, the best of 
the minor works) is dedicated to Canon Morse. Naturally, 
the step meant severance and pain in some quarters. To one 
correspondent he justified himself by pleading “ Primitive 
Quakerism as a distinct sect is dead’; and 


It is not my fault that all the sacraments and ordinances of the Christian 
religion, as z¢ is addressed to men, and not only to spirits, all the helps and 
means of grace, all that which brings mez ds men absolutely into communion 
with God, in worship, in common prayer, in common praise are all on one 
side, and nothing of it (in the sense I mean) on the other. It is not my fault 
that Christians in all ages have agreed in the means and way of worship and 
communion with God which I desire to partake in ; and that this worship 
has been the means of comfort and grace to millions of Christian people in 
England in all ages, and is so now. 


This passage I have quoted at length, as illustrating the point 
of view so prominent throughout the written works. Indeed, 
it is hard to read the one passage in John Jnglesant which 
contrasts the Puritan Thorne’s belief with Inglesant’s more 
comprehensive praise of all things that ever delighted humanity, 


as ‘“‘in themselves the good blessings of God—the painter’s 
and ;the player’s art, action, apparel, agility, music,” and not 
see that Shorthouse could never have remained a Quaker, 
when Fox had regarded the past as “‘a long and dismal night 
of apostasy and darkness.” But for all that the struggle left its 
mark, and this, combined with overwork, and possibly the 
effects of a fall from horseback four years before, led to a 
severe attack of epilepsy in January 1862. 

At first it seemed as if his health would be shattered irre- 
parably ; and indeed it was only by long intervals of rest, and 
most generous business treatment from his father and brother, 
that he was able gradually to recover and avert a disastrous 
weakening of his intellect, and the loss of the brain power that 
produced his books. Devonshire, chosen later as the scene of 
Blanche, Lady Falaise, Malvern, Llandudno, Leamington, Rhyl 
—the last trio surely less irritating resorts then than now !— 
were visited in succession ; and, finally, a return was made to 
a retreat which commends itself entirely to the writer’s sym- 
pathies—the village of Malvern Wells, with its wide prospect 
over the Worcestershire plain, its grassy hill paths, its aloofness 
from the tourist, and its unrivalled opportunities for birds’- 
nesting and sliding down the sunburnt turf, though there is no 
record of the grave author discovering this fascinating school- 
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boy pursuit. Gradually the malady yielded to rest ; and, as 
before with his stammer, so now, the curse was turned into a 
blessing, and the deepened quiet of home life in Birmingham 
was secured for uninterrupted literary pursuits, Business he 
still transacted when his health became re-established. Hos- 
pitable he remained to the studiously inclined, especially if 
lonely and needing a good friend. And his public spirit led 
him to undertake the somewhat thankless duties of church- 
warden for nine years, But the delicacy was never quite 
shaken off, and the pleasures of his life were set more than ever 
in the half-tones of a semi-invalid ; the experiences of John 
Inglesant in the year which followed his wound in battle and 
his brother’s murder, the reeling brain and wavering con- 
sciousness, are all drawn from personal suffering; and all 
intensified in himself, as in his hero, the eager reliance on a 
guiding hand. 

By 1866 he had settled down once more to a regular 
working life ; and the wish to write a book—“ If it was only 
quite a little book which nobody read, I should like to write 
one ”—grew steadily stronger. He was now thirty-two years 
of age, and had been reading and thinking and dreaming ever 
since he had finally abandoned school at sixteen. The materials 
were ready to hand ; he needed a plot on which to thread his 
pearls. At last he lighted on the story of a knight, who, on 
returning from a crusade, met and forgave the murderer of 
his brother. That was all. For ten years he worked at 
intervals on his task, rarely mentioning the matter to his most 
intimate friends ; only to his wife he read each paragraph 
and page as it was written, Once there was a pause of diffi- 
dence and disillusionment for about two years—what publisher 
would take it? How could he afford to publish himself ? 
Luckily a friend “ out of a machine” appeared with encourage- 
ment and a promise of ten pounds towards expenses. But 
what does the world know of William Peveril Turnbull? The 
book was finished eventually at Llandudno in 1876, 

For the purposes of this short paper it will be best not to 
stray into by-paths of private reading and minor duties, but 
to keep the highroad of the fortunes of John Inglesant. At 
first the author’s fears were justified. Two publishers refused 
the work, and as health considerations made a larger house 
and garden necessary, all spare cash was employed in moving 
from-the smaller quarters of the last fourteen years to Lans- 
downe, his final home. The manuscript of John Inglesant 
lay in the drawer of a cabinet undisturbed for four years, 
Some work was done meantime on the smaller tales ; and in 
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1880 a decision was made to print the magnum opus at 
the author’s private expense. An entry in the journal for 
Ash Wednesday of that year records “ Took my first pages of 
tale to Mr. King (a Quaker publisher), To Church at St. 
Philips,” this latter being for a short Lenten service, always 
held for business men by the late Bishop of Coventry. By 
July 1 the book was completed, and it is delightful to find that 
the old father had lived long enough to reap the reward of his 
early intercourse with his boy. The style charmed him. 
“How could Henry write it,” he exclaimed, with an English 
father’s incredulity at his son’s producing grown-up literary 
achievement. The old Italian travel stories, told while dressing 
to the sickly child, had also borne fruit. ‘How often have I 
climbed that hill, and seen the mists rise above Siena just as 
he has described it!” A hundred copies were printed 
privately, and given away to intimate friends, Praise of more 
than conventional warmth at last led toa copy being submitted 
to Smith, Elder and Co. for inspection. The book was 
returned. Shorthouse received the news philosophically. He 
was pleased that the friends he loved had praised his work; 
he had found an outlet for the expression of long pent up 
convictions ; the joy of creation was secured ; fame did not 
attract him; his vitriol paid his simple bills. Why strive or 
cry? It was the last thing that Inglesant, his Christian gentle- 
man, would have done, But again he was over-ruled by 
friends. A copy was sent to a well-known character in 
Oxford, Mr. Arthur Johnson; from him it passed to Mrs. 
Humphry Ward ; and an opportune visit drifted it with her 
to Mr. Alexander Macmillan. Macmillan was a Platonist like 
Shorthouse ; he read and approved, and requested to be 
allowed to publish it at his own expense, and by September 
1881, John Inglesant: a Romance was before the public. 
The months that followed were a burst into fame. Mr. 
Gladstone’s warm admiration no doubt quickened the move- 
ment; but the book made its way by its genuine beauty and 
distinction. The writer, however, showed no signs of being 
spoilt. He was no youngling; his preference for a retired 
life was decided by natural taste as well as physical necessity. 
And so, as soon as the first rush of correspondence, the pit- 
falls for autographs, the demands for interviews, the breakfasts 
in Downing Street, and the general féting were over, the small 
figure with the pale complexion, long nose, and side whiskers, 
sometimes known as “ Piccadilly Weepers,” disappeared from 
the London which he was said to have “taken by storm,” and 
seldom returned. Gradually also the mass of new acquaint- 
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ances that had risen up about him sifted itself out, and the few 
real abiding friends stand forth clear. In the years that 
followed, both from visits and correspondence, the names that 
occur most frequently are the Macmillans and H. Wards ; the 
present Bishop of Southwark, then Warden of Keble, and the 
Bishop of Ripon. With Professor Knight he corresponded 
often about Wordsworth, who became his favourite study (he 
had read The Excursion more than twelve times) as life went 
on; and with Edmund Gosse frequently between 1883 and 
1893 on all kinds of literary topics. His most intimate friend 
and correspondent on religious matters seems to have been 
Lady Welby, for whose “ Links and Clues” he expresses an 
unbounded admiration. Then again there was Lady Lyell, 
who was a descendant of the Ferrar family, and had portraits 
to show him in her London house; Canon Ainger, who 
preached about his books; Dean Boyle, of Salisbury, who 
knew every one, but had actually lived in Birmingham. He 
visited also the Vice-Provost at Eton, But it would have been 
impossible for him to forget or neglect his old playmates, the 
four girl cousins, or the Midland friends of his earliest days. 
To one of these, Mr. Rawdon Levett, John Inglesant is dedi- 
cated ; and to him he was writing his most intimate letters 
from ‘yours ever affectionately ” at the last. 

But I must return to the life and the publication of the 
later booklets. In 1885, The Little Schoolmaster Mark was 
published, after previously appearing in two parts and two small 
volumes in 1884. It bore the mark of all the minor work—a 
fine idea encased in language that is always rich and refined, 
but leaving a general effect of slightness. Was this worth 
writing—writing, at all events, at such length? Is the stone 
worth the setting ? He himself calls them “ graceful tales only, 
which would make pretty Christmas books.” For this reason 
the shortest are surely the best, and Zhe Little Schoolmaster, 
especially Part I., appeals to me more than even Sir Percival, 
which was the author’s favourite, or Blanche, Lady Falaise, 
which found favour with most of his readers. The Countess 
Eve is usually placed lowest on the list. Sir Percival followed 
The Little Schoolmaster in 1886, and may be dated, like an ode 
of Horace, by the death of Bishop Hannington in Africa, which 
probably suggested the closing episode of the book. More than 
ever before, the author displayed into what camp his religious 
views were leading him, and the story gained undue praise, or 
dispraise, from the sympathies of its readers, Meantime, the 
chemical business was not neglected, and Shorthouse’s health 
was sufficiently restored to enable him to take a more active 
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interest in the municipal questions which were agitating the 
town, especially in a school-board election, where he was 
anxious to stand as a candidate among the “ Bible Eight ” (how 
deadly familiar it all sounds !), and to have the Bible explained 
to the children as well as read, granting at the same time liberty 
to day teachers to give religious instruction if they wished. 
This ambition the doctors over-ruled, and drove him back on 
the less thrilling duty of Treasurer to the National Society. 
Visits to the Eastern Counties and homes of well-known Quaker 
families, Gurneys and Frys ; a moonlight scene, while staying at 
Cambridge with the Westcotts; an anthem at St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, “ God is a Spirit” ; tea at Farringford, and 
the reading of “Maud” and the ;Wellington Ode by Tennyson 
himself—these are the brightest spots in the memory of those 
years, Gradually he became more invalidish, Tuesday was 
added to Sunday as a complete day of rest. Evening enter- 
tainment was given up, and friends visited or received only in 
the afternoons. Walking remained his favourite exercise. In 
the holidays husband and wife turned frequently to Devonshire, 
which supplied him with a strong contrast to Birminghamstreets, 
and brought the quiet neededfor hismystic communings. “What 
has been well called the ‘ Practice of the presence of God,’” he 
wrote to a youthful friend, “ being a scientific fact, is, like other 
scientific facts, only the result of effort and experience—com- 
muning with God is given to those who seek it diligently—it is 
entirely independent of all particular dogma; but the history 
of religious thought in the world, and of individual experience, 
has conclusively proved that the reception of the tdea of Christ 
has been the most ‘efficacious means of proving this intimate 
communion with God.” There speaks the mystic, and the 
thought runs through the whole tissue of his writings. The 
last three years of his life (tg00-1903) were full of sickness 
and pain; in 1901 the practical and kindly brother, John 
William, released him from partnership and made him a liberal 
allowance, so that no money anxieties troubled his mind. Hours 
and hours he lay in bed, surrounded by books, especially old 
companions of his meditations, such as usually find a dusty 
home on the twopenny second-hand stall—the Familiar Epistles 
of Sir Anthonie of Guerara, printed in London, 1577 ; Feltham’s 
Resolves, 1631 ; the Life of James Bonnell, Esq., late Accomptant- 
General of Ireland, who had maintained a saintly character in 
the midst of the world through troublous times, exactly as his 
Johnny had always striven to do. The Excursion and Charles 
Lamb’s Letters were the only two moderns, comparative 
moderns, that he would suffer, with one exception. He had 
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loved and read for years Keble’s Christian Year, and now kept 
a copy always on his bed. There, too—delicious simplicity— 
was an Edition de Luxe of John Inglesant. He complained 
little, in spite of constant rheumatic pain, taking it as a sort of 
natural balance to a happy and sheltered life. ‘1 am some- 
times quite appalled,” he said, “at the thought of all the 
kindness and goodness of God to me.” ‘He was a halting poet. 
Stanzas such as: 

Dante, Laura, Beatrice, 

Arthur, Tristram, Eleanore, 

And the shrine of Arthur Hallam, 

“Tn memoriam ” evermore. 


are hardly worthy of the writer of Malvolti’s Vision; but 
some lines from a later poem, ‘ Odysseus,” describe fairly 
enough these closing months. 


Thou shalt be aged with gentle age, and tired of life shall be, 
And such a one shall Death appear as thou wilt gladly see, 
And Death shall come upon thee very gently as a friend 
Who comes into the house at eve, when the day is at an end. 


The friend came “ into the house at eve,” on March 4, 1903. 

The interest of this appreciation has centred round the 
author of /ohn Inglesant rather than the book ; and indeed it 
would be something of an impertinence to say much of a 
classic which devout students read through once every two 
years. But perhaps a few words may be added giving some of 
Shorthouse’s own feelings about the work, as laid down in’ his 
letters and answers to criticism. 

The main lines of the study lie along the antithesis which 
found its most striking expression at the time of the Renais- 
sance, between the saint and the “gentleman” or “Corti- 
giano”’ ; between the straitest discipline and the widest develop- 
ment; between renouncing all things, yet leaving nothing 
unenjoyed ; between ascetic and hedonist ; angel and animal ; 
the Crucifix and the Venus de Medici. Johnny tried, as every 
cultured Christian tries, to reconcile and combine in his own 
life the two sides of the antithesis. One may also read in it 
Shorthouse’s preference for the greater independence of the 
Anglican Communion as against the authority of the Church 
of Rome, however much simpler and stronger the Roman 
method may prove. Molinos, a kindred spirit to our English 
temper, is crushed by the Jesuits, but Molinos is triumphant 
in attaching our sympathies. Or, again, as a claim for free in- 
quiry against religious intolerance in general, “I may tell you,” 
he writes to one of the girl cousins, “that my own reading 
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of the book is that God prefers culture to fanaticism.” And 
again “The book is a protest on behalf of culture of every kind 
against fanaticism and superstition in every form.” To another 
correspondent, “ Perhaps the chief object is to promote culture 
at the expense of fanaticism, including the fanaticism of work ; 
to exalt the unpopular doctrine that the end of existence is 
not the good of one’s neighbour but one’s own culture. But 
surely in a wider sense, a man who has successfully cultivated 
himself, having conquered and secured for himself peace of 
mind, and a solution of the difficulties which have perplexed 
his life, cannot be said to do nothing, although he may not 
give himself to coffee-houses, or Sunday-schools, or Liberal 
organisations, all very good things in their way. One of my 
best friends complains that Inglesant is not active enough. I 
can see that so far as is compatible with perfect culture he was 
active, even to the close.” 

Elsewhere Shorthouse speaks of the book as representing 
a struggle between two ideas which both claimed Johnny’s 
loyalty ; the idea of devotion to duty as represented by the 
Jesuit Order and the King, and the idea of liberty—liberty 
guided by the inward leading, the divine voice. When chal- 
lenged to show that Johnny ever “arrived” anywhere, he 
would answer that the history of many such lives showed that 
they never did “ arrive ”—they only drew nearer to truth on 
this side of the veil; but that the struggle and quest remained 
triumphant to the end, and in themselves brought satisfaction ; 
and that as a matter of fact “in the last chapter Inglesant was 
supposed to ave attained to complete mental rest and peace” ; 
he is content to have reached more light, though he must wait 
for the shining unto a perfect day. His choice of a period is 
explained in a letter to Edmund Gosse, ‘“‘ My object was to 
realise, if possible, something of that exquisite age-spirit which 
combined all the finest feelings of our nature, and all the 
sympathies of our existence with a certain picturesqueness of 
tone and result which seems to me to mark the seventeenth 
century. The philosophy and the story developed itself as I 
went on.” Asked what was the clue to Inglesant’s extreme 
nobleness of character, his answer is very striking, “I reply 
that the clue to John Inglesant’s life was evident on every 
page of the book—his devotion to the ‘Ideal of Christ.’ At 
the Sacrament at Little Gidding his first insight into the 
divine life is through the figure of the Saviour; in prison 
and distraction of mind and body, he consoles himself with the 
idea of Jesus; in Paris his mind is occupied with the same ideal, 
though he cannot bring himself to follow Cressy’s advice as 
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to serving Him; in every page of his life in Italy the idea 
of Jesus is prominent ; Inglesant tells the old Duke that he 
finds Him in every Communion ; the crises of his life all turn on 
the same idea, and his last words recommend a following of 
Christ,” 

Readers may expect to hear of Shorthouse’s strong sacra- 
mental view of nature, which really lay beneath his plea for 
a wide culture, as all outward expressions of beauty repre- 
sented to him the indwelling spirit of God. Or of his belief 
in spirit as triumphant over matter, wherein lies the power of 
Constance’s influence in Sir Percival, and of the peasant boy 
teacher in the semi-pagan artistic court of the Prince in The 
Little Schoolmaster Mark. Or of his interest in “humour” 
in the widest sense ; of his feeling for scenery, his special love 
for music, his delicate handling of human passion ; but all 
these must belong to a Casaubon treatise cf a later day. Or, 
better still, they can be traced by the eager few, who may be 
stimulated by this short sketch to read or re-read the works of 
the Master himself. 


HENRY BOWLBY. 


VOL. XLVIII 


THE ARTS OF EMPIRE * 


TO THE READER 


HavinG had the Manuscript of this Treatise, Written by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, many Years in my Hands, and finding it lately 
by chance among other Books and Papers, upon reading thereof, 
I thought it a kind of Injury to withhold longer the Work 
of so Eminent an Author from the Publick; it being both 
answerable in Stile to other Works of his already Extant, as far 
as the Subject would permit, and given me for a true Copy by 
a learned Man at his Death, who had Collected several such 
Pieces. 
JOHN MILTON. 


(1) A Monarch Tyrannical is he who, without regard to the 
Law of God or Nature, commandeth Free-men as Slaves and 
useth their Lands and Goods as his own. 

(2) The chief and only Endeavour of every Good Prince, 
ought to be the Commodity and Security of the Subjects, as 
contrariwise the Tyrant seeketh his own private Profit with the 
Oppression of his People: Civium non servitus sed tutela tradita 
est, 

(3) To the Perfection of every good Prince, two things are 
necessarily required (viz.) Prudence and Vertue ; the one to 
direct his Doings, and the other to govern his Life: Rex evis si 
vecte feceris. 

(4) The second care which appertaineth to a good Prince, is 
to make his Subjects like unto himself; for thereby he is not 
only honored, but they also the better governed: Faetle tm- 
perium in bones. 

(5) Wise Men have resolved, that those Wits which are 
neither over-haughty and singular, nor they which be base or 
dull, are fittest for Princes Secrets and Services. 

* Political and polemical aphorisms, from the manuseript of the ever- 
renowned Knight, Sir Walter Raleigh. Published by John Milton at the 
Angel in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1692. Selected and arranged by the 
Military Correspondent of the Zzmes, 
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(6) Severity ought to be used with great respect and spar- 
ingly, because over great Terror breedeth Desperation: Poena ad 
paucos, metus aa omnes perveniat. 

(7) The Art Military is of all other Qualities most necessary 
for Princes, for without it they cannot be defended ; force of 
Men only sufficeth not, unless the same be governed by Council, 
and Martial Wisdom. 

(8) The Laws of Arms are in all Common-weales to be duly 
observed ; for to enter Fight rashly and without respect to 
Reason, were Beastly; also to Kill or Slay would work no 
better Effect, than that all Nations should without Mercy Mur- 
der one another. 

(9) No War therefore is to be made, but such as is Just; 
and in every Just War these three things are to be looked into 
(viz.) That the Author be of Authority, That the Cause be Good, 
and the End Just. 

(10) No Revenge, no desire of Honor or Empire, are any 
lawful Causes of War; but the intent thereof ought to 
be directed only to Defence and Security : For Wise Men do 
take Arms to win Peace, and in hope of Rest they endure 
Travel : Jta bellum suscibiatur ut nihil aliua quam pax quaestta 
videatur. 

(11) A wise Prince ought neither to undertake any unlawful 
Invasion, nor without sober and mature Deliberation enter into 
any War, as he that is unwilling to offend, yet of Courage 
enough to defend : Nee provoces bellum, nec timeas. 

(12) To make War three things are required, Money, Men 
and Arms; and to maintain a War, Provision and Council, are 
needful: Therefore a wise Prince before he begins a War, doth 
carefully consider what Forces and charge thereunto belongeth: 
Diu appavandum est bellum, ut vincas melius. 

(13) It ever behoveth that one only Commander ought to 
be, (for Plurality of Chieftains doth rarely or never work any 
good Effect) yet with this Caution that he be of Experience 
and Wise: J bellica praefectura major aspectus habendus perstiae 
quam virtutis aut morum. 

(14) It were also for thy great Advantage, that the Forces 
should be ordered for the Fight, before the Enemy be prepared. 
First, For that thou maist the better perform, what thou 
thinkest fit to be done. Secondly, That thereby thine own 
Forces will thereof receive great Courage, being readiest to 
assail the Enemy, and to begin the Fight: Plus animi est 
inferenti periculum, quam probulsanti. 

(15) The chief reasons to move War, are, the Justice of the 
Cause, the Facility of Success, and the Profit of the Victory, 
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(16) Greatly are Princes deceived, if in the Election of 
Ministers, they more respect their own particular Affection, than 
the Sufficiency of the Person elected. 

(17) Every wise Prince doth presuppose, that times of 
Trouble may come, and that all such Occasions he shall be 
forced to use the Service of Men diversely qualified. His 
Study therefore is, in the meantime so to entertain them, as 
when those Storms arise, he may rest assured to command 
them; for whosoever persuades himself, by present Benefits, 
to gain the good Will of Men, when Perils are at hand, shall 
be deceived. 

(18) Albeit Neutrality procure present Quiet and Security, 
during the Troubles of others; yet after the same falleth out a 
Disadvantage, because it entertaineth a certain Falseness, and 
so in short space will be perceived ; not unlike those men that 
borrow upon Usury; for albeit they enjoy a certain time, 
without Trouble or Charge, yet the same being Spent, and the 
day of Payment come, they then feel the great Danger which 
their short Pleasure hath purchased. 

(19) He that enlargeth his Dominions, doth not always in- 
crease his Power; but he that increaseth in force as well as in 
Dominion, shall thereby grow great; otherwise he gained no 
more than is shortly to be lost, and consequently he ruineth 
himself: For who spends more in War, than he gains by 
Victory, loseth both Labor and Cost. 

(20) A Prince sheweth his Ruine at hand, whensoever he 
beginneth to break the Laws and Customs, which are ancient 
and have long time been obeyed by the People of his 
Dominion. 

(21) That Prince which careth to keep himself secure from 
Conspiracy, Ought rather to fear those to whom he hath done 
over-great Favors, than them whom he hath much injured: 
For these want Opportunities, the other do not; and both 
their Desires are as one; because the Appetite of Commanding, 
is always as much or more than the desire of Revenge. 

(22) It hath been by long experience found better to send 
one General to an Army, though he be of mean Sufficiency, 
than to give the same Authority to two or more Excellent 
Personages with equal Commission. 

(23) In all Enterprises of War (if present necessity doth not 
otherwise require) Leisure and Deliberation ought to be used ; 
for often it sufficeth in lieu of Wisdom, to take the advantage 
of other Mens folly. 

(24) The success of war chiefly dependeth on the Reputation 
of the Prince, which declining, the Vertue also of the Soldiers 
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faileth . Likewise the fidelity of the People decayeth, and 
their Money to maintain the War, ceaseth ; contrarywise, the 
Courage of the Enemy is increased, they that stood doubtful 
become resolved, and every difficulty augmenteth. 

(25) Let no man in his Prosperity, give much credit to 
common Applause or Service, assured by any of whom in 
meaner Fortune he hath had no experience; for the base 
People are learned no Lesson, only without difference of Truth 
or Falsehood to flatter Men in Authority, and with Shouts and 
Words of great rejoicing make shew of great Affection. 

(26) Strange it is, yet by Experience proved true, That in 
Time of Danger, Fortune (or rather Destiny) so much amazeth 
the Judgment of wise Men, as seldom they conceive what 
Resolution is best to be taken. 

(27) Who so persuades himself to be no less esteemed in 
evil than good Fortune, is deceived: For promises made 
during distres are rarely performed, unless the same necessity 
continue. 

(28) Who reads Histories treating of great Actions shall 
perceive that good Princes indeed are more secure and better 
defended by the Love of the People, and Fidelity of Coun- 
sellors, than were they that entertained many Legions and Men 
of War. 

(29) No wise or well-advised Prince or other State will 
undertake without excessive Forces to invade the Dominions of 
any other Prince, unless he assure himself of some Friends 
there to be a Mean, and as it were a gate to prepare his Passage. 
Example, The Romans by aid of the Saguntines entered Spain, 
the Aetoli called them into Greece, the Hediai into France: 
Likewise the Palaeologi incited the Turk to come into Thrace ; 
and Ludovicus Sforza occasioned Charles the French King to 
come into Italy. 

(30) A Commonwealth that consumes more Treasure in the 
War, than it profits in Victory, seems to have rather hindered 
than honoured or enriched the State. 

(31) A prince whose People is well armed and trained, shall 
do better to attend his Enemy at Home, than by Invasion to 
assault his Country : But such Prince whose Subjects are dis- 
armed, had need to hold the Enemy aloof. Example, The 
Romans, and in this age the Swisses, being well armed, may 
attend the War at Home ; but the Carthaginians and Italians 
being not so well furnished, did ever use to seek the Enemy. 

(32) All Castles, Fortresses, and Places of Strength, be 
made for Defence, either against the Enemy or Subject: In the 
first Case they are not necessary, in the second dangerous. 
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(33) To build Forts upon Places of Strength, either for 
Defence of our own, or to hold that which is taken from 
others, hath ever proved to small purpose. The Prince that 
doubteth the Fidelity of his Subjects, must of Force build For- 
tresses ; but he that feareth Foreign Force more than his own 
People, were better to leave them unbuilt. 

(34) An army which wants Experience, albeit the Captain 
be expert, is not greatly to be feared ; neither ought an Army 
of well-trained soldiers to be much esteemed, whose Captain is 
ignorant, 

(35) A discreet Captain being in the Field against the 
Enemy, of whose Virtue he hath no Proof, ought first by light 
Skirmishes to feel of what virtue he is; and not to enterprise 
any general adventure, to the end that Terror or Fame should 
not daunt or discourage his own Soldiers. 

(36) A Prince that is favoured of the Multitude, need not to 
doubt Conspiracy ; but contrarywise, where the People is 
generally discontented and hateth the Prince, then may he 
reasonably doubt every Thing, and every Person ; for no Man 
is so Poor, that wanteth a Weapon wherewith to offend. 

(37) A Prince that rewards or pardons a Person that kills 
another Prince, albeit by that means he is aspired to Sover- 
eignty, shall thereby both incur great Danger and Hate, and 
encourage Men therein to attempt the like against himself. 
Therefore wise Princes have not only left such Services quite 
unrecompenced, but also most severely punished them. 

(38) The divers Adventures which happen to Men, may 
well inform, That much better it is, chiefly in Arms, to be 
governed by Reason than Fortune. A certain Peace is ever 
accounted better Security than victory hoped or expected. 
Melior tutiorque certa tax quam sperata victoria. 

(39) Peace should be simple, true and unfeigned; for all 
feigned and dissembling Amity is to be doubted, Pace suspecta 
tutius est bellum. 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


It is probably correct to say that the majority of Canadians 
regarded the introduction of Chinese labour into the Transvaal 
with a feeling of antipathy. But the general confidence in the 
far-seeing sagacity of Lord Milner, who was charged with the 
twofold task of devising a policy of reconstruction after the 
war and of translating it into terms of action, prevented any 
public criticism of the Transvaal Labour Ordinance. The 
impossibility of securing a British majority, except by the 
employment of Chinamen (which would enable the one great 
British industry in the new Colonies to expand freely, and so 
create a steady inflow of British immigration), was admitted by 
all Canadians who had fought in South Africa ; and since an 
immediate application of the Durham principle—such as the 
legislative union of the Transvaal with Natal or Rhodesia, or 
the two together—was obviously impracticable, Canada admitted 
that the use of Asiatic labour was a necessary evil. In Australia 
and New Zealand, which lie within a short voyage of the over- 
crowded countries of South-East Asia, the “ yellow peril” has 
always seemed a very real social and economic danger, and it 
was only natural that Lord Milner’s device for assuring a 
British majority should be misunderstood by the advocates of 
an “ All-White Australia” policy. The Australian Labour Party, 
which thought that the necessity of white stoke-holes was a logical 
consequence of theacceptanceof that policy, could easily persuade 
themselves that the Rand deeps could, and should, be manned 
by white men only. The general belief that the Transvaal was 
a detached piece of Australia or New Zealand—compare with 
this fallacious notion Mr. Harold Cox’s idea that Natal and 
West Ham are comparable societies—was at the root of the 
misconception which prompted the condemnation of an experi- 
ment, the nature and necessity of which could only be grasped 
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by the man on the spot—z.e., by Lord Milner, In Canada, 
even in British Columbia, where the Asiatic labourer has been 
allowed to wander to and fro and lower the standard of the 
living wage here and there, nobody lies awake at nights for 
fear of the “ yellow peril,” or talks about it in his sleep—and 
the meaning and intent of Lord Milner’s scheme for strengthen- 
ing the British political garrison in the industrial capital of the 
South African sub-continent were at once grasped. It was seen 
from the outset that he was required to solve a problem closely 
resembling that which presented itself to the great Lord 
Durham, whose famous Report laid the foundation of the 
Canadian Confederacy. By linking together Lower Canada 
(Quebec), with its French majority and British minority, and 
Upper Canada (Ontario), where the British settler was para- 
mount, Lord Durham ensured the triumph of the spirit of 
British institutions in the two small river-colonies which were 
destined to develop into a great trans-continental polity. But 
no such solution of the South African problem was possible. 
There was no great all-British community to be thrown into 
the balance—to weigh down the Dutch electorate despite their 
philoprogenitiveness (exceeding that of the Canadian habitant) 
until such time as they should learn the secret of thinking 
Imperially, The Orange River Colony was a Dutch Quebec. 
Cape Colony was half Dutch, half British—or so nearly so that 
the native vote, a corruptible element of the electorate, might 
determine the issue of a general election. Obviously the 
problem could only be solved indirectly, 

If the Canadian Government had ventured to advise the 
makers of a Constitution for the Transvaal, their advice would 
have been summarised as follows : (1) a British majority must 
be somehow secured before responsible government is granted ; 
(2) Lord Milner has no party axe to grind at home, and should 
be allowed to work out his scheme for adding to the voting 
strength of the British garrison on the Rand ; (3) if his plan 
is successful in creating a working majority, then let the 
Transvaal run the Transvaal, But a stern sense of constitu- 
tional etiquette has prevented what might seem interference 
with the affairs of another Province of the Empire. However, 
it is certain that the Canadian people are strongly of opinion 
that the fruits of victory—a victory which was bought at a 
great price in blood and treasure, a part being paid by Canada, 
at Paardeberg and elsewhere—should not be risked by allowing 
the Dutch the shadow of a chance to control the affairs of the 
Transvaal for the second time of asking. There were no Pro- 
Boers in Canada (excepting in Quebec) during the war period. 
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To-day there are no Pro-Boers even in Quebec; and the attitude 
of the extreme Radicals and Socialists of the Keir Hardie type 
in the British House of Commons towards South African 
affairs is deeply resented throughout the Dominion, where it 
is seen that the policy of the Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet in 
regard to Chinese Jabour and the question of a Constitution for 
the Transvaal has been inspired by the wish to redeem rash 
electioneering pledges and to keep the support of the most 
ignorant section of the British electorate. Except by the 
guerilla parson who edits the Zoronto Globe, the word “ Liberal- 
ism” is not thought by Canadians to be a sufficient covering 
for the sins of omission and commission which have been 
perpetrated in the last six months by the Cabinet of antiques 
and plagiarisms of the antique, under the nominal command 
of the inventor of the phrase “methods of barbarism ”—a 
phrase which is neither forgotten nor forgiven by the members 
of the Canadian contingents, 
2 

The visit of Lord Grey to Newfoundland marks a change in 
the relations between Canada and the island colony, He is 
the first Canadian Governor-General to cross the Cabot Straits 
into the “sea-girt Devon” which commands the entrance to 
Canada’s chief trade-route. Naturally this new departure gave 
rise to the suggestion that Lord Grey and Sir William Macgregor 
—the most energetic Governor Newfoundland has ever pos- 
sessed, and as popular as Sir Henry McCallum, the best known 
of his predecessors—were about to discuss the question of 
union, and it was rumoured that their meeting would be 
followed by the arrival of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and some of his 
Ministers at St. John’s, prepared to negotiate terms for the 
entry of Newfoundland into Confederation as the Tenth Pro- 
vince. These statements were officially denied in Canada, and 
a strong protest against the interpretation put upon Lord Grey’s 
visit was made public by the island Government, which came 
into power on a platform including an anti-Confederation 
plank. It was announced that the object of the Governor- 
General was to obtain a little of the excellent fishing 
afforded by the picturesque rivers of the interior, which, 
thanks to the existence of the Reid-Newfoundland railway and 
its steamship connections with the mainland, are now much 
frequented by American and Canadian sportsmen, Speaking in 
St. John’s, Lord Grey denied the report that he had been sent 
by his Government to re-open the negotiations for union, 
quoting the words used by Judge Tremlett on a somewhat 
similar occasion from Judge Prowse’s History of Newfoundland : 
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“The first charge, your Excellency, was a lie. The second 


was a lie. The third was a lie, That being 
so, your Excellency, there is no more to be said.” It is, per- 
haps, unnecessary to say that the speaker did not supply the 
missing words. 

That the idea of union with Canada is at present unpopular 
in Newfoundland is an undeniable fact. The old notion that 
the Dominion is a barren wilderness inhabited by disloyal 
savages has not yet been extirpated. In 1869, when Sir John 
Macdonald was about to realise his ideal of a transcontinental 
Canada, and Newfoundland sent two delegates to discuss terms 
of union, the most preposterous tales set about by the party of 
insularity and self-isolation—ideas that were really survivals 
from the days when Newfoundland was merely a great fishing- 
station—were readily believed by the simple-minded fishermen 
of the out-ports. It was actually believed that the Dominion 
Government would use Newfoundland babies as gun-wads, 
and that the bones of their fathers, compelled to serve in 
Canadian wars, would “bleach on the barren sands” of 
the continental colony. The following lines, written in 
1869, were again repeated in 1894, when, in order to avoid 
bankruptcy and the loss of their Constitution, the island 
Government entered, on their own initiative, into negotiations 
for union with the Dominion—negotiations which would cer- 
tainly have been successful if Canada had been represented by 
a Premier of insight and foresight, and reasonable financial 
terms had been offered. However, the people of Newfound- 
land were again asked to 

Remember the day 

When Carter and Shea 

Crossed over the sea 

To barter away 

The rights of Terra Nova ; 
and the cryptic question: ‘Are you willing to sell your 
country for the price of a sheepskin?”—at that time four 
shillings, the jer cafita amount of the provincial subsidy 
offered by the Dominion Government on condition of the 
island’s inclusion in the Canadian Confederacy, would purchase 
a sheepskin in St. John’s—proved a very forcible argument. 
To-day these quaint appeals to the illiterate elector would prove 
ineffectual in most cases ; and yet it is correct to say that the 
racine de la rancune is still alive in the fishing settlements along 
the iron-bound coasts of the island. None the less, the fact 
that the advantages of union would outweigh the disadvantages 
is beginning to be recognised. The Reid-Newfoundland trans- 
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portation system, the work of a Canadian statesman-capitalist 
whose motives have been misrepresented on both sides of the 
Atlantic, has revolutionised the political economy of the island 
by (1) opening up the interior, with its forest-wealth and many 
attractions for the tourist with a taste for fishing or the shoot- 
ing of caribou ; (2) connecting the outposts with St. John’s, 
and thereby loosening the grip of the ring of merchants col- 
lectively known as “ Water-street,” from the name of the 
“ down-along ” thoroughfare where their stores and wharves 
are situated ; and (3) providing access to the Canadian labour- 
market, with its insatiable demand for the worker who can turn 
his hand to anything—a type ubiquitous in Newfoundland— 
and thereby affording opportunities of obtaining employment 
in the mines of Cape Breton Island, and further afield, during 
the interval between one fishing season and the next. Again, 
it is not too much to say that the Canadian banks, which 
established branches in St. John’s after the financial catastrophe 
of 1894, when the old system of credit collapsed, were the 
chief factor in the reconstruction of the chief business of the 
community. EachNewfoundlander who goes to Canada to look 
for a temporary job, and finds it; each client of the New- 
foundland branches of the admirably organised Canadian 
banks ; each Canadian “traveller” who goes to St. John’s over 
the trans-insular railway in search of business, may be described 
as a missionary of Confederation. Trade with Canada is in- 
creasing more rapidly than that with any other country, as the 
following table—in which the unit is trade to the value of 
$1000—clearly shows : 


IMPORTS. 
—— 
From | 1898-9. 1904-5. Percentage of Increase. 
Canada . . | 2088 4105 100 
United Kingdom 7 1935 2654 37 
United States. ‘ ‘ 1928 2750 2 
Other countries . ‘ : 359 768 III 
EXPORTS. 
] 
To 1898-9. 1904-5- Percentage of Increase. 
| Canada ; : ; 541 1135 109 
United Kingdom . ‘ 1443 1946 35 
United States . : : 620 1418 128 
| Other countries . ‘ : 4331 6173 44 
The increase of Canadian imports, and the fact that Canada is 
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becoming as important a customer of Newfoundland as the 
other two chief competitors in her rapidly-expanding market, 
are the most significant features of this statistical survey. How- 
ever, we must not forget that the fishing Provinces of the 
Dominion are rivals of Newfoundland, not only in the United 
States (where the militant fishing interests of Massachusctts 
have hitherto succeeded in keeping the door shut against both 
Colonies), but also in the Roman Catholic countries, where dried 
fish is a staple article of diet. That Newfoundland would profit 
in many ways by the removal of the tariff wall which separates 
her from Canada is obvious enough. At present Canada’s 
emigrant capital flows southward into the Latin-American 
polities (at least 425,000,000 of Canadian money is now 
invested), and very little, if any, enters Newfoundland; so 
that the development of the mineral resources of the country 
is proceeding very slowly indeed. The British capitalist, with 
one notable exception, takes no interest in the possibilities 
of the island, and the much more enterprising American has 
as yet done little or nothing, Cobalt and other rich “ mining 
camps” in Canada being the present attraction for him and 
his pioneering capital Though some of the Water-street 
merchants are wealthy men—one or two of them may well 
be demi-millionaires in the Transatlantic sense—not one is rich 
enough to take in hand the business of mining development 
on a large scale, and combination between these cautious and 
conservative traders in any kind of speculative investment is 
out of the question. At present the geological survey of New- 
foundland is supposed to be carried on by a single ill-paid official 
——a penny-wise-pound-foolish policy, if you like—and not the 
least important benefit accruing from entry into Confederation 
would be the arrival of the highly-trained and experienced 
specialists in the service of the Dominion Government who have 
done so much in the past for the advancement of Canadian 
mining, which is now one of the pivotal industries of the country. 
But, after all, the chief advantage to either party to the act of 
union would lie in the enormous additional power which the 
Canadian Confederacy would gain in negotiating with the 
United States for the settlement of outstanding fisheries disputes. 
As long as Canada and Newfoundland negotiate separately, 
those disputes (of which by far the most serious arises from 
the attempts made last year on the part of the Gloucester 
fishing-vessels to ignore the right of Newfoundland to act as 
the sovereign power in virtue of her Constitution within her 
own territorial waters—a right which was certainly not abro- 
gated by the Treaty of 1818) can never be settled to the best 
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advantage. Inthe past the American Government have played 
off Canada against Newfoundland and vice versdé, and have 
profited largely by the jealousy subsisting between the con- 
tinental and the insular Colony. Now, however, the Canadian 
Government are prepared to co-operate with the Newfoundland 
authorities in dealing with the diplomatists of Washington ; 
and it will assuredly be found, when the time comes for a 
public discussion of these matters, that British North America 
will actasaunit. In point of fact, Lord Grey himself holds all 
the keys of the great controversy in regard to the North Atlantic 
Fisheries in his hand, and there can be no doubt whatever that 
his meeting with Sir William MacGregor and his advisers at 
St. John’s was not arranged solely for the purpose of exchang- 
ing fishermen’s yarns, but also for the quiet discussion of British 
North American policy in regard to the coming settlement. It 
is known that President Roosevelt and Mr. Root are anxious to 
deal amicably with Canada and Newfoundland in this matter ; 
but nobody knows better than the Canadian Governor-General 
that the traditions of American diplomacy will come into play 
so soon as the actual negotiations begin, and that a friendly 
understanding between Canada, Newfoundland, and the British 
Embassy at Washington is absolutely necessary if a just and 
amicable settlement is to be secured. We may take it that this 
mutual understanding now exists largely as a result of Lord 
Grey’s visits to the United States and to Newfoundland, 
which, it is hardly necessary to point out, were undertaken 
with the full consent and unqualified approval of his 
Ministers, 

When the effect of this diplomatic rapprochement—a new 
thing, as I have pointed out, in the relations between the two 
Colonies—is seen by the people of Newfoundland, it is certain 
that the opposition to union will lose much of its force. The 
arguments against such a step are mainly sentimental, and 
sentiment dies hard among a maritime folk, The removal of 
the dead hand of the French condominium and the recent pros- 
perity of the island have naturally increased the sense of 
nationality and the desire for independence, and Newfoundland 
fears—as Nova Scotia feared in the days of Joseph Howe— 
that she might lose her personal identity, if she entered Con- 
federation on the most favourable terms. The only terms she 
will ever accept are such as were offered to British Columbia 
by Sir John Macdonald. Twice—in 1869 and again in 1894 
—these terms were refused. On the third occasion of asking 
they will certainly be freely offered. Meanwhile the words 
of Lord Grey on this subject, which were spoken at Govern- 
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ment House on the hill at St. John’s, are not likely to be for- 
gotten : 


A policy of Confederation can only become operative on the direct initiative 
of the people of this island. But I wish you to understand that, if the day 
should come when you—the people of Newfoundland—realise that it would 
be to your advantage to become a unit of the Dominion and a co-sharer with 
the other Provinces in all the wonderful prosperity which is arising already 
on their horizon, all you will have to do will be to bear against a door already 
open—and behind that open door you will find, I assure you, a most loving, 
hearty, and generous welcome. 


That is the way to woo the Sea-nymph. Hitherto, to sum up 
the history of the ineffectual efforts to win her, she has “ dis- 
liked not the match, but liked not the manner of wooing.” 


3 

The Labrador boundary dispute is not likely to affect the 
friendly relations between Canada and Newfoundland, It would 
not have arisen but for the fact that the Canadian Government 
is at last convinced that the territories which form the littoral 
of the Hudson Bay areof great potential value for their mineral 
resources, and that they must, if possible, secure an outlet to 
the Atlantic from the inaccessible portions of the “ Middle 
North,” thus avoiding the necessity of seeking overland routes 
which, on the Pacific side, is the result of the Alaskan boundary 
award. The Labrador peninsula, with its area of 320,000 
square miles and population of 10,000, was formerly regarded 
as a kind of North American “ Never Never land,” and the 
various attempts to explore the country have not been very 
successful, owing to the inhospitality of the climate and the 
rugged nature of the country. But it is now known that the 
precious metals occur there, and the discovery of the Klondike 
placers and the authentic accounts of mineral wealth far to the 
north of the existing railway systems in Quebec and Ontario, 
have proved once for all that no portion of the Empire’s half of 
North America—not even the islands of the Arctic Archipelago 
—must be regarded as valueless, Canada is therefore anxious 
that the boundary-line between the coast, which belongs to 
Newfoundland, and the interior, which is her territory, should 
be accurately defined in the light of modern geographical 
knowledge. Two centuries ago France held Labrador, main- 
taining large fishing establishments and substantial forts in the 
straits of Belle Isle. When “ New France” became a British 
possession in 1763, Labrador fell into the hands of the con- 
querors, and was at first given to Newfoundland, because the 
coast fisheries seemed the one valuable asset of the country, and 
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those who resorted to them could only be governed by way of 
the sea. Sir Hugh Palliser tried hard to introduce law and 
order among the turbulent French, French-Canadian and New 
England fisher-folk, of whom the last-named were the greatest 
nuisances. In 1774, however, it was restored to Lower Canada 
by the Quebec Act. In 1809 it was divided between New- 
foundland and Canada, the eastern littoral being given to the 
former and the unknown hinterland to the latter, or rather to 
the Hudson Bay Company. But the boundary, as described 
in the State documents, is an-impossible one. When the par- 
tition was made, the peninsula was mapped as lying further to 
the east than is actually the case, so that the prescribed formula, 
if rigidly applied, would give the control of a part of the coast to 
Canada, despite the grant of the whole coast-line to Newfound- 
land. It is clear that a new basis of adjustment will have 
to be reached, and that can only be done by working upon 
the most accurate scientific data. Accordingly, Sir William 
Macgregor has gone to Ause Sablon (the starting-point of the 
boundary line) and fixed its geographical position by time 
signals from: Ottawa Observatory, and has chosen a point from 
which a surveying party will run a line next summer to the 
52nd parallel of latitude. He now goes to Hamilton Inlet 
(where the seizure of timber cut by Newfoundlanders who re- 
fuse to pay royalties to the Province of Quebec, has brought 
the controversy to a mild crisis) to determine its geographical 
position and to fix the limit of tidal waters in its upper reaches, 
because Newfoundland’s authority certainly extends so far 
unless a geographical blunder is to overrule the spirit of the 
1809 arrangement. The problem to be solved, doubtless by 
some compromise, has been stated as follows : 


If Newfoundland’s territory runs inland nearly two hundred miles at this 
particular point, how far will it extend in the same direction at points north 
and south, where there are no such deep indentations? Will it be a mere 
narrow strip following the sinuosities of the strand or a block of territory 
fixed by some geographical parallel or some natural topographical feature ? 
There is such a feature in the interior of Labrador known as “the height of 
land,” an elevated plateau which forms a natural dividing-line between the 
eastern and western sections of the peninsula, and which would, if accepted, 
give a physical substance to the demarcation of the two districts not other- 
wise possible. Canada, however, on behalf of Quebec, is not expected to 
consent to such a division because it will deprive her of the known timber 
wealth and supposed mineral beds existing there, while Canada on her own 
account is thought to be desirous of effecting some arrangement which will 
give her an outlet to the Atlantic without having to pass through a coast- 
wise strip owned by this Colony. Newfoundland, on her part, claims as hers 
all of the region habitually frequented by her people who trap fur-bearing 
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animals there and sell them at the Hudson Bay Company’s posts on the 
Inlet, which posts pay duties to the Newfoundland Customs on all articles 
imported into the districts, thus admitting Newfoundland’s sovereignty there. 


When the necessary data are collected—the Canadians have 
a party of surveyors at the head of Hamilton Inlet—the ques- 
tion of the boundary will be settled, as the statute establishing 
colonial self-government provides, by the Privy Council or 
arbitrators chosen by the Imperial Government. The contro- 
versy will attract attention to the potential resources of this huge 
cantle of unexplored territory, and the prophecy of a geological 
authority (quoted on one occasion, if I remember rightly, by 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier) that Labrador would prove a great gold- 
bearing country, may be put to the test. 


4 

The success of speedy Canada, the new illustrated journal deal- 
ing with Canadian affairs, which aims at providing English readers 
with reliable information in regard to all phases of Canadian 
progress, is a striking proof of the growing interest felt in the 
‘“‘ spectacular development” of the Dominion. Both in Canada 
and the Mother Country the new journal has been most cor- 
dially welcomed, and it is obviously destined to form an 
important factor in the growth of Anglo-Canadian commerce, 
and of a mutual interest in all the larger issues of Imperial 
policy. Mr. Walter Lefroy, who is the editor, combines an 
unsurpassed knowledge of Canadian affairs with literary 
ability and a clear understanding of the necessity of Imperial 
Preference. . . . The training of the public schoolboy who 
wishes to make a profession of colonisation, and so to obtaina 
share of the vast profits of settling the Canadian North-west 
has been much discussed of late. Some of the Dit Majores 
among English headmasters are taking a practical interest in 
the matter, which certainly ought to be raised next year at 
the Colonial Conference. But the “School Farm” established 
three years ago at Alberta by Dr. T. C. Fry, of Berkhamsted 
school—one of the oldest foundations in England—is obviously 
the key to a problem which has engaged the attention of every 
visitor to Western Canada, Dr. Fry’s experiment has been a 
great success. E. B, O. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


THE SECOND BETRAYAL 


Our concern this month, in these notes, is not with the 
Parliament of Great Britain, or the speeches of Lord Elgin 
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and Mr. Lyttelton, which are presumably dealt with elsewhere. 
Whether or not the Unionist Party did what they could to avert 
the cataclysm, whether the poisoned minds of the Liberal 
Ministers fully intended the wreckage they have achieved, are 
matters of great importance to all who live in Great Britain, 
but, in South Africa the various degrees of responsibility resting 
on men and parties at home, have not attracted the same 
attention as in England. And this is natural, for when your 
house is being carried away by a flood, you do not stop to ask 
what is the chemical composition of water. British South 
Africans know that for the second time they have been 
thrown over, and that their sacrifices on behalf of Imperial 
unity have been ignored. It seems to them that the 
people at home after eight years of constant effort to 
retain South Africa under the Union Jack are now seemingly 
indifferent to the loss of the sub-continent which England has 
paid for so often both in blood and in money. That is how 
the Government and electorate of Great Britain are judged by 
loyal South Africans with regard to the loftiest obligations of 
statesmanship, 

How does the home attitude, this apparent deadness to 
their most fervently held convictions, affect the over seas 
British ? Howis the Englishman in the Transvaal taking his 
part in the desperate game, in which, with the dice loaded in 
favour of the Boers, he finds himself playing for the cause of 
British ideals? And, how do the British in the older Colonies, 
Natal and Cape Colony, take this attempt of the Bannerman 
Ministry to make the enemies of our flag, our justice, our 
traditions of fairplay and clean administration, the enemies of 
all we care for, masters in the South African provinces of the 
British Empire ? 

The answer is one which fires our national pride, for if we 
are ashamed of the Home Government, we may be proud of 
the English in the new Colonies, for they have shown great 
courage and a stolid determination to accomplish the incredibly 
difficult task which they have been set. The leaders and the 
rank and file have accepted the situation, they realise that all 
they care for has to be fought for at the polls for another gene- 
ration, and that the political conditions and material prosperity 
of their adopted country which only ten months ago seemed 
safe, now depend entirely upon the efforts they can make in 
the face of great and recently invented political disabilities. 
They have said little, but their spirit is splendid. Of course 
there are not wanting, both in the Transvaal and in Cape 
Colony, a handful of Englishmen who are willing to sell their 
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birthright for the sake of office or other material advantages 
to be won from Boers or Cape rebels, but these men, un- 
honoured even by the astute Dutch leaders who make use of 
them, are few in number, and would not be worth mentioning 
but for the publicity which certain telegraphic agencies give to 
their pronouncements. They would attract little attention but 
for this advertisement which is, of course, greatly increased 
by the Radical Press and the Morning Post, which, otherwise 
admirable organ, holds a brief for every anti-British crank 
in the new Colonies. In South Africa these men are known, 
and they should equally be understood at home by all who 
study Colonial politics. They represent, like some politicians 
at home, no one but themselves, and if we refer to them at 
all it is only to warn our readers against their mischievous 
efforts to undermine the elected British leaders. If we 
want to know the standpoint of our fellow countrymen in the 
Transvaal we cannot do better than study the pronouncements 
of the Progressive Association of that Colony. In a recent 
number of the Pretorza News, this organisation was eloquently 
described in a passage which we cannot do better than 
quote : 


The Progressive Association numbers over forty thousand, English and 
Dutch-speaking voters, pledged to support British supremacy in this country 
at any cost. It has some sixty branches, distributed over the length and 
breadth of this colony. Indeed, wherever two or three loyal British subjects 
are gathered together, there the Imperial symbol has been unfurled and there 
the Progressive organisation is active and its members enthusiastic. 


This powerful association delegated five of its most influential 
members to come home to lay the views of the British com- 
munity before Lord Elgin. They are returning to South 
Africa to fight our battles and to win a second time the power 
that has been taken from them and from us, Already prepara- 
tions for the election campaign are being made, and on August 
g Sir George Farrar made, at Pretoria, an admirable speech. 
His remarks about the so-called Moderates and mischief-makers 
should specially be noticed. We quote from the Times 
telegraphic summary : 


Dealing with the question of the Constitution, Sir G. Farrar said that the 
only thing left to do was to accept it loyally and “put their backs to the wall 
like Englishmen.” It was not by any means all that they could desire, but 
they had done the best they could for the British cause, and no one more 
than those five delegates in England to whom the British community owed a 
sincere debt of thanks. They had now to face the elections, and they must 
all endeavour to sink their personal differences and fight as a united British 
party. The Boers on their side presented a solid front, and he admired them 
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for it. They had just the same difficulties and differences as the British, but 
they never displayed the same weakness for washing their dirty linen in 
public. Enough harm had been done already by the so-called “ moderate 
Englishmen,” the leader of whom went about the country apologising for the 
absence of General Botha from his platform and belittling the true represen- 
tation to which the British population was entitled. The end of these 
gentlemen, said Sir G. Farrar, would be that, like Jonah, they would be 
swallowed by the whale of Het Volk, and when the whale vomited them forth, 
as it assuredly would, the speaker doubted whether even the wicked city of 
Nineveh would receive them back, “So far as the British community was 
concerned, they would be politically and morally finished and damned.” 

Sir G. Farrar concluded an admirable fighting speech with an appeal to 
Pretoria to work in harmony with the Rand. The idea that Johannesburg or 
the Progressive Association or the mining industry was a dangerous capitalist 
combine was grotesque. Mr. Kruger’s régime had actually teemed with real 
combines and concessions in meat, dynamite, railways, and a hundred and 
one other directions, and it had taken the British Government four years to 
get rid of jthem. Het Volk were perfectly ready to sanction capitalists and 
combines of their own colour. 


There is no trace of bitterness in this, and it well represents 
the spirit of the community. The Transvaal British will bear 
the burden put upon them by the friends of our enemies, just 
as the people of Natal have borne the burden of their war 
without accepting our help. They understand that while the 
Home Government is in the hands of the Bannerman Cabinet 
that the responsibility of maintaining the Imperial connection 
rests with the Colonies. It is the Mother Country who is dis- 
loyal to the Imperial ideal now, just as the Bond Government 
in Cape Colony was disloyal when, in September 1899, it 
allowed the carriage of a million rounds of cartridges to the 
Boers who were preparing to invade our territory. This time 
it is not cartridges, but votes that the Boers have been given, 
and the senders are not open enemies but the foes of our own 
household, who by their manipulation of a plain situation have 
left the British in the Transvaal in a very weak position. For the 
franchise is so arranged and the seats are so allotted that no 
strong British majority can be returned in spite of the fact that 
there is a considerable British majority in the country, and we 
must be prepared to face the possibility of a Boer administra- 
tion, with all its consequences, A coalition Government with 
Sir Richard Solomon as Premier would be hardly better. Such 
a Government would throw the mantle of the Union Jack over 
Boer racial ascendency, for Sir Richard Solomon has before now 
worked towards anti-British ideals, and, although he was a 
most valuable public servant during the reconstruction 
under Lord Milner, he has, of late shown Boer tendencies, 
and it is possible that he may be preparing to be the 
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Merriman of the Transvaal. But if it is not to Sir Richard 
Solomon that we can look for moral courage and support 
in these dark days, and if the weakness of certain Cape pro- 
gressives is notorious, on the other hand there is in Natal, 
in Cape Colony and in the Transvaal a fine body of men, 
whose love of their country and whose belief in eventual 
Imperial unity has stood even these latter-day shocks. 
“ Purged by strong fire” they are going, with all the unselfish- 
ness and practical capacity of their race to work to hold for us 
that great province of our Empire which our blinded and 
partial Government is so ready to give to our enemies. We 
only hold South Africa by the stalwarts, let us remember this 
and assure them that their countrymen here, who value the 
great ideal of unity, towards which all believers in Greater 
Britain strive, hold their work in high honour, and wish their 
splendid courage a fitting reward. 


INDIA 
(By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA) 
Mail of Fuly 28. 
PROBLEMS OF UNREST. 


THE question of the hour in India is one that overshadows all 
other questions, and yet embraces most of them. It is the 
question of what has been vaguely defined as “ the state of 
native feeling.” Of late one is constantly receiving inquiries 
from England on this subject. The Denshawi episode, and the 
grave revelations of unrest in Egypt which ensued, seem to 
have produced a feeling of pained bewilderment at home; but 
they caused no surprise to those who had some knowledge of 
existing tendencies on the banks of the Nile. In the same way, 
what I have to say about the symptoms of unrest in India may 
disturb a little those who have no direct knowledge of Indian 
affairs ; but it will be for the most part familiar ground to those 
who keep in touch with Indian politics, To understand the 
present situation, it is first necessary to appreciate the various 
causes Of unrest. In my last letter, 1 touched upon some of 
the more obvious and deep-seated of these causes, The lack 
of flexibility in the Administration, the reluctance to adjust the 
system to changing conditions, the growing lack of touch 
between the Government and the people, the vague and 
unformed aspirations induced by the dazzling rise of New 
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Japan were, I think, among the points noted. Be it understood 
that these factors are not new. With the exception of the 
reflex and accidental influence of Japan, they have been slowly 
at work for a long time; but recent events have served to 
accelerate and focus them. Foremost among these events may 
be placed the recent General Election in England and the 
departure of Lord Curzon, 

The mere fact of Lord Curzon’s departure had a momentous 
effect upon India. Nothing need be said here about the merits 
or the demerits of his rule ; that does not concern the issue. 
But in India he represented, above all things, strength. He was 
fearless, he knew his own mind, he had the courage of his 
convictions to a degree that was sometimes overwhelming. 
How far he was beloved does not matter at the moment ; the 
point is that, loved or feared, his lightest word commanded 
instant attention, and there was no man in the country, how- 
ever great his position or however proud his lineage, who did 
not stand somewhat in awe of him. His strength gave stability 
to the Administration ; all India knew he was not a man to be 
trifled with. To-day in India there is no prominent man of 
commanding strength of character except Lord Kitchener ; and 
Lord Kitchener has no influence upon, and little connection 
with, the problems here discussed. The Indian Civil Service, 
magnificent though it is in many respects, rarely produces a 
great personality. It is not the fault of the men, but of the 
system and the conditions. Potentially great men may be 
among them, but fettered and controlled as they are, the 
unwilling slaves of an exacting routine, there is small chance 
of the development of individuality. Lord Curzon’s successor 
has so far made little impression on the country or the people. 
This is said in no spirit of criticism ; Lord Minto has been in 
India only eight months, and the man who takes up the terrible 
burden of the Viceroyalty and commences to study the per- 
plexing problems of India at threescore years, sets himself an 
appalling task. But there is a further contributory cause con- 
nected with Lord Curzon’s departure, and that is the manner 
of his going. He had bulked largely in India for seven years ; 
he had filled a place in the popular imagination comparable 
only to that occupied by Dalhousie and Mayo. Here, again, 
it may be said at once that the rights or wrongs of the con- 
troversy that led to his resignation do not concern the issue; 
and such unrest as exists in India is in no sense traceable to the 
constitutional question he raised. Butit has an unquestionably 
direct connection with the circumstances of his departure. 
The public of India regarded it as a downfall, an overthrow, 
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in some sense a degradation. To them it seemed as though 
the King’s vicegerent, the Viceroy who was looked upon as 
omnipotent, had been hurled from his high place. The forcing 
of Lord Curzon’s resignation was the greatest blunder made in 
India for years, not on his account, but on account of his office. 
Any scheme, however imperative, should have been postponed 
rather than belittle the office of Viceroy. For that has been 
the result of the incident. It has created ideas which it will 
take years to remove. It has lowered the prestige and the 
influence of the Viceroyalty. If the influence of the Viceroy is 
weakened, the influence of the Administration of which he is 
the head is weakened also. The head of the Administration, it 
was demonstrated, was not more immutable than the rest ; 
and, it is argued, if Lord Curzon could be thrust aside, how 
easy to bring about the ejection of Sir Bampfylde Fuller ! 
Next the General Election, The leaders of native political 
opinion had long cherished the belief that when the Liberal 
Party returned to power extensive measures of enfranchise- 
ment and self-government would be granted to India, They 
had been encouraged in this belief by the little band of un- 
compromising Radicals in England with whom their relations 
were chiefly confined. When the upheaval took place which 
for the time being has revolutionised the House of Commons, 
they expected the instant advent of a political millennium. The 
process of disillusion is now at work, almost precisely as it is 
at work in England. Mr. Morley shows no perspiring haste 
to create a new heaven and a new earth. His selection as 
Secretary of State for India is one of the few wise acts of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Mr. Morley commands the 
confidence and respect of Englishmen in India, and the cabled 
summary of his Budget speech has received the almost 
unanimous approval of moderate native politicians. He has 
been ready to listen, but has firmly applied the curb to wild 
aspirations. Yet there isa prevalent sense of unfulfilled expecta- 
tions, which has produced the ccnviction that persistent agi- 
tation and emphatic demonstration are necessary in order to 
compel the attention of the Home Government. The feeling 
is that the Liberals, the Radicals, and the Labour Members will 
hearken and acquiesce if only enough noise and disturbance is 
made ; and that feeling is perhaps the most potent and the 
most dangerous cause of unrest in India to-day, More on 
that point anon. It would be idle to deny that a further most 
pronounced cause of unrest is the partition of Bengal. This 
is not the place to discuss that vexed question. Mr. Morlcy 
has now wisely declared it to be a “settled fact,” and so it 
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should be regarded. The agitation concerning the partition is 
practically confined to Bengal Proper; the rest of India, 
except for a few brief days, has never cared two straws about 
the question. Though there was an admixture of sincerity in 
the outcry, it was always to a considerable extent fictitious 
and unreal; and though still exuberant and clamant, it is 
entirely unreal now. The fact is that the partition served as 
a convenient railying-cry ; had it not been available, the 
acute-minded Bengali would have found some other slogan 
rapicly enough. To home readers it will perhaps seem strange 
to find the revolutionary disturbances in Russia included 
among the causes of unrest in India; yet such is to a limited 
degree unquestionably the case. India is not only affected by 
the stirring of dry bones visible throughout Asia to-day. That 
wave of democratic disquiet which has affected most Western 
countries has, by odd and fantastic and devious paths, touched 
India also; and among natives who read and think it has 
taken the peculiar form of intense interest in Russian affairs. 
As a rule, the native Press has in the past shown utter ir- 
difference to foreign politics ; but it is most significant that the 
struggles of the Duma have been followed and discussed and 
expounded by every important native journal; parallels are 
drawn, and the moral needs no exposition here. There are, 
of course, many other incidental causes of unrest in India, some 
of them vague and elusive enough, but all tending in the same 
direction. Even Sir Edward Grey’s statement about Egyptian 
disquietude had its little share of effect. 


It will, of course, be said that the various factors enumerated 
may have been propelling impulses, but the real and final 
causes of unrest must lie within the polity of India itself. 
That also is true enough. Broadly speaking, the desire of 
most educated natives of India is for a greater share in the 
government of the country. I cannot pause to discuss their 
fitness for such a task, To do so would be to open up an almost 
illimitable field for inquiry. My concern for the moment is 
in another direction, It is a risky thing to lay down any 
general proposition concerning India; it is not one country, 
but a congeries of countries and peoples, and any general 
proposition concerning it should b2 guarded by many excep- 
tions and qualifications. Yet it may be advanced as a 
generalisation that, so far as any change is visible in India, it 
is a change from passive acquiescence to a growing tendency 
to run counter to the desires and wishes of the Government. 
It is not acute as a rule, it is only occasionally manifested, but 
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the disposition is there. But quite apart, and in advance of 
this general tendency, there is a steadily growing number of 
native politicians whose aims, whether veiled or avowed, are 
directly subversive of British rule. These men constitute a 
genuine danger in India to-day. They are reckless, they are 
truculent, they are clever, they are unscrupulous, and they 
should be seriously considered. They do not represent the 
bulk of the population, and every loyal and moderate native 
disapproves of their views and detests their methods. But 
they are a real, albeit subtle, power in the land, and they 
cannot be disregarded. On the one hand, they touch and 
participate in the legitimate political associations of which no 
one disapproves ; on the other, they pursue their courses by 
secret paths and intricate organisations which evade detection. 
Outwardly professing the sincerest and most exemplary of 
motives, they have no other aim than to create anarchy and 
misrule, to render the task of good government more difficult, 
to sow the seeds of disaffection and sedition. They seek not 
to build up, but to destroy. They preach the doctrine that if 
India is to be “ free,” it must be by first adopting measures of 
‘(force ” which will strike terror into the hearts of the rulers. 
It is far from the purpose of these comments to give an 
exaggerated impression of their capacity for evil. There is not 
at present the slightest possibility that they could induce any 
general movement, and it is tolerably certain that their propa- 
ganda leaves the Native Army entirely untouched. But they 
are adepts at catching the ear of the populace, and they know 
how to inflame the easily moved passions of the ignorant mob; 
and it will not be their fault if India does not witness, sooner 
or later, a series of Denshawi episodes, or spasmodic outbreaks, 
in some form or other. These are the men who inspire and 
instigate the disreputable and seditious organs of the native 
press. They and their organisation are at the back—always 
at the back—of most of the troubles in India which end in 
violence. To them is due the inculcation of that spirit of 
disorder which resulted in the wilful destruction of property 
when the Swadeshi agitation was at its height. Another form 
of their activity is the fomentation of labour disputes, which 
are almost invariably engineered against European employers 
of labour ; and there is every reason to believe that they are 
associated with the general strike which has been partially 
dislocating the East Indian Railway. They have discerned in 
the active encouragement of labour troubles a potent weapon 
of mischief, and, did space permit, the widespread ramification 
of their influence might be clearly indicated. No concession 
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of a larger basis of representation on the Councils will satisfy 
these men. Their bent is destruction, and no review of 
present political conditions in India can fail to take them into 
account, They no more represent the general feeling of India 
than the Anarchists represent the general feeling of Europe; 
but they are the Anarchists of India, nevertheless, and their 
influence is more diffused, and they are infinitely more subtle, 
than any Western bomb-thrower. Their identity is usually 
well known to the authorities, but for the most part they 


have been allowed so far to go their way unchecked and 
unreproved, 


A cognate but exceedingly difficult question, far more general 
in its application, is that of the native press, It may be said 
emphatically that the tone of the native press was never more 
bad or more violent than it is to-day. There are many honour- 
able exceptions. The Azndu, of Madras, is an admirable, 
moderate, and well-conducted journal ; but in these respects 
it reflects the general characteristics of the quiet and orderly 
province whose literary requirements it helpsto serve. Several 
of the Bombay native papers, if sometimes severely critical in 
their articles, are nevertheless exemplary ; the /ame-/amshed 
may be quoted as a type. The Judian Spectator is the most 
thoughtful of Indian weeklies, but its influence is limited. The 
Tribune of Lahore, though erratic, is excellent in its way. Out 
of a host of papers in Calcutta, the Bengalee and the Amrita 
Bazaar Patrika stand out as the most conspicuous. The 
Bengal native Press is like nothing else in the world. The 
measure Of its effrontery would be inconceivable to those who 
have not studied it. Its capacity for abuse and misrepresen- 
tation is boundless, and in manufacturing agitations, sometimes 
without the slightest basis in fact, it could give points to the 
yellowist of American journals. It has excelled all its previous 
records by its unceasing attacks on Sir Bampfylde Fuller and 
its imaginative descriptions of conditions in the new province. 
But all these papers are printed either wholly or in part in 
English ; the real sowers of sedition are the vernacular publi- 
cations. Many of the vernacular papers have converted the 
practice of sailing close to the wind without printing definite 
sedition into a fine art. A favourite plan is to write in allegory, 
which deceives nobody and yetis exceedingly hard to condemn. 
Of late some of these papers have grown bolder. Sedition is 
Openly propagated, without any pretence at concealment, Let 
me quote a couple of examples, selected and translated almost 
atrandom. I will not give the name of the paper, or the language 
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in which it is printed, or the province in which it circulates. 
These points do not matter: the examples I quote could be 
matched in more than one region of India. The first passage 
runs : 


For the sake of our country, for the sake of the land of our birth, and for 
the sake of our descendants, we should, out of a sense of duty, endeavour to 
root out the rulers with a view to bring their oppression to an end and to free 
the country from their hands. On an occasion like this the whole duty of 
patriots consists in adhering to their resolution till the last, without being 
daunted by any peril that may stare them in the face. For, as we are to die 
one day or other, there is no reason why we should not immortalise ourselves 
by dying in the service of our country. . . . Till such an occasion arises, ye 
rulers of India! take all that glitters to be gold and satisfy yourselves, but 
when the time comes for the Indians to requite you for your favours, you will 
have to suffer all that the Indians have endured at your hands, and then, and 


then only you will learn the full import of your deeds. May God ordain that 
such a time may come soon ! 


The article proceeds to discuss the Mutiny, and refers to 
Nana Sahib as “ animated by the lofty sentiment of patriotism,” 
The other extract I will quote reads thus : 


The people . . . naturally crave for the restoration of the former state of 
things, and their eyes, which see injustice perpetrated before them, wish to 
see rivers of blood flowing before them. ... The people of India should 
boldly come forward, remembering the fatal wounds they have hitherto 
received. It is not necessary to tell them that if they bear in mind their past 
sufferings, the course to be adopted to free themselves from oppression will 
soon dawn upon them. They are already advancing slowly in that direction. 
The patriotic lovers of this country have come to understand clearly that if 
they die in their onward march along the right path they will obtain relief 
from oppression, while if they survive the struggle they will see themselves 
victorious. . . . The tyrants should bear in mind that when Indians come 
out victorious in their struggle against despotism, they themselves will 
scarcely have time to make good their escape from the country. Consequently 
it is for their good that we advise them to be ready to leave the country bag 
and baggage. If Government refuse to give the people what they demard, 
they will compel them to yield it perforce. 


This kind of literature is not circulated by steaith. It was 
purchased in a busy thoroughfare in a large city. Urchins cry 
these papers in the streets like London newsboys, and hawk 
them at the entrances to railway stations. But it is probably 
in the rural districts that the greatest harm is done by these 
inflammatory publications. They penetrate into every small 
town and village. At eventide the village schoolmaster, himself 
a man of rudimentary education, reads the newspaper aloud 
to the villagers. They accept every recital of the misdeeds 
of Government, every incitement to antagonism to Government 
officers, as gospel truth, and ask one another with wondering 
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eyes: “Can these things be?” Consider how the magic of 
the printed word attracts the poorer classes in England, and 
reflect how infinitely greater must be its potent influence upcn 
the ignorant ryots of Hindustan. Thequotations I have made 
may not, perchance, seem very dreadful to those who read 
them amid the reassuring environment of London; but that 
will not be the belief of those who really know India, The 
windy oratory of Hyde Park, all the wild Republicanism that 
Reynolds’ Newspaper has ever printed, still leave the masses of 
England untouched ; but sentiments that are harmless enough 
in the British Islands, become like gunpowder when scattered 
broadcast through the length and breadth of India, 

Many of the newspapers of this description are produced amid 
circumstances of extremesqualor. Aroom or two in a narrow 
alley ; a collection of ancient type and a venerable hand-print- 
ing press; an editor who scrawls his rabid effusions in a garret, 
and derives a bare subsistence from a circulation based on a 
price fixed at one of the smallest of current coins. The more 
violently he writes the better the paper may sell. Sometimes 
he is financed by bigger men, who keep carefully in the back- 
ground. A prosecution may be the making of such a man. 
It will probably mean notoriety, a halo of martyrdom, a large 
increase in the sale of his paper. That is the difficulty of the 
Government. Lord Cromer in a recent despatch recommended, 
in regard to Egypt, that the Pan-Islamic press should be left 
alone for the present, trusting to time and reliance on the true 
facts for convincing the Egyptian public of the folly of preach- 
ing Pan-Islamism, The cablegram that has reached India 
adds, however, that if the Egyptian press sericusly menaces the 
public tranquillity it will, in the opinion of Lord Cromer, be 
the duty of the Government to resort to repression. The 
Government cf India have for a long time past followed the 
policy recommended by Lord Cromer in Egypt. They have 
almost entireiy abstained from press prosecutions, The writings 
in the native press are closely followed, but the writers are left 
entirely alone. Even such passages as—I quote the first 
that occurs to me—a more or less open suggestion that Lord 
Curzon should be treated as the Grand Duke Sergius was treated 
at Moscow, were allowed to pass unnoticed. I do not criticise 
this policy. It is quite possible that it is wise and right, and 
that it is best to give these things their vent. Moreover, press 
prosecutions are exceedingly difficult to establish, and they 
often do more harm than good. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that the tone of the reptile press of India steadily grows more 
violent, It is worse now than it has ever been; it is certainly 
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not conducive to public tranquillity, and it seems to be positively 
inviting repressive measures. It constitutes one of the most 
anxious problems that confront the Government ; and he would 
be a bold man who would say whether their attitude of inaction 
is right or wrong. The only remark I would offer is that no 
graver mistake could be made than to judge this question by 
the standards of England. If ever British rule in India is 
undermined, one of the causes will be the inveterate tendency, 
both in and out of Parliament, to examine and to pronounce 
upon Indian questions by the exclusive light of English 
experience, 


It remains to consider the part played in the existing 
situation by the more moderate and legitimate politicians of 
India. They are, for the most part, associated with that peculiar 
institution the Indian National Congress. The Congress is the 
centre of the political activity of India. Large numbers of pro- 
vincial gatherings send up hundreds of delegates to the great 
annual Conference held in one or other of the big cities during 
the Christmas holidays. The proceedings last three days, innu- 
merable speeches are delivered, resolutions are passed on 
political topics of interest. These resolutions are usually sub- 
mitted to the Government, which contents itself with acknow- 
ledging their receipt. The Congress has served to ventilate 
public opinion, it has occasionally exerted a certain amount of 
influence on Government policy, but its real practical work 
during the twenty years of its existence has been to awaken 
and stimulate a steadily widening interest in public affairs among 
the educated natives of India. The Government and the Anglo- 
Indian Press too long made the mistake of merely scoffing at 
the Congress. It was guilty of many follies, but it might have 
been foreseen that it would reach a stronger maturity, as it has 
done to-day. Hitherto it has been controlled by men who, 
although their views at first seemed radical, are now perceived 
to have been comparatively moderate. Such a man was Mr, 
W. C. Bonnerjee, the first President of the Congress, a brilliant 
Bengali lawyer whose death has occurred only this week in 
England. The three men who are now most prominently 
associated with the Congress are probably Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta, Mr. Gokhale, and Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee. The 
ablest and the most level-headed of the trio is Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta, a Parsee barrister, who is unquestionably the most 
capable man now in public life in India, Never an extremist 
time has mellowed his views ; and while he remains an ardent 
reformer, his eloquence and his great influence are invariably 
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cast on the side of moderation. He represents the best type of 
public man, in the Western sense, that India has produced, 
and to his lasting credit be it said that while touching Imperial 
affairs on the one hand, he has not disdained to take for many 
years a constant and arduous interest in the work of local 
self-government. Therein he has set an excellent example to 
his countrymen, and by his municipal labours he stands to the 
city of Bombay in much the same relation that Mr. Chamberlain 
does to Birmingham. Mr. Gokhale is personally a man of high 
and austere character. For twenty years, under a vow, he 
devoted his great abilities and scholarship to the task of teach- 
ing the young men of India, subsisting the while on a mere 
pittance. He maintains himself to-day on an income that 
many a British artisan would despise, and is giving the rest of 
his life to helping forward the political regeneration of his 
people. Warm-hearted and impulsive, he lacks the steadying 
solidity of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. His convictions seem un- 
stable, he has not enough mental ballast, and he allows himself 
to be led away into unwarrantable statements in his fervid 
orations. Beginning with very moderate views, he is gradually 
drifting nearer the camp of the extremists ; and those who re- 
member his “ earlier period ” perceive that his visits to England 
have rather turned his head. Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee is 
the most influential public man in Bengal, He has remark- 
able natural ability. Ican remember him holding an audience 
in England spellbound nearly twenty years ago. But he, too, 
shows less sense of responsibility and less inclination towards 
moderation as the years pass. His methods have become more 
flamboyant and theatrical, he has lost whatever dignity he once 
possessed, and he leads his “ schoolboy agitators ” in directions 
which do not make for order and good government. These 
three leaders, with many of lesser importance, may be taken to 
represent the comparatively moderate section of the Congress, 
and their followers still preponderate in the Congress camp. A 
determined attempt is, however, being organised by the “ ex- 
tremist party” to wrest from them the control of the Congress. 
The object of the “extremists” is not at all clear. They have 
formulated no definite programme, but say vaguely that the 
Congress must in future “act as well as deliberate.” How it 
is to “act” remains unexplained. This forward party is com- 
posed of many of the younger and more irresponsible men, 
together with a menacing leaven of the “ irreconcilables,” from 
whom the views of the earlier Congress leaders are as the poles 
asunder. They are not strong enough and numerous enough 
to attain their end yet, but their numbers are increasing. It 
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seems probable that they will eventually succeed, will alter the 
character and aims of the Congress for the worse, and they 
may drag in their train such uncertain elements as Mr, Gokhale 
and Mr. Banerjee. These men laugh in their sleeves at the co- 
operation of Sir Henry Cotton, Sir William Wedderburn, and 
the rest of the little knot of Members of Parliament who take 
an interest in Congress affairs; but, meanwhile, they are glad 
to join in making use of them. 

The Congress, it will be gathered, plays a part, and a very 
large part, in stirring up political unrest in India. It cannot be 
said that up to the present its activities have been otherwise than 
legitimate. It is not clear that this will always be the case in the 
future. The “extremists” who have been alluded to occupy, 
on a larger scale, a position somewhat analogous to that held 
by the Labour party in Parliament. It is not what they are 
now, but the strength they seem likely to attain, that is the im- 
portant thing ; and if they once get the upper hand the Congress 
will not long remain a purely deliberative assembly that does 
nothing for fifty-one weeks of the year. Yet even as it is the 
work of the Congress organisation frequently has results very 
much the reverse of pacific, Its connection with the gentlemen 
who think they are serving India by acting as incessant inter- 
locutors to Mr, Morley, has a constantly disturbing effect. 
Every trivial incident that seems likely to reflect on a Govern- 
ment official is routed out and cabled home, and solemnly 
brought up at question-time in the House of Commons, The 
replies are cabled out, and magnified in the native press, until 
every obscure agitator dreams of the time when he, too, may 
attain to the fame of having a question asked in Parliament 
about some occurrence in which he has participated. Questions 
in Parliament are coming to be locked upon as a sure and easy 
method of baiting the Government, and to every paltry story 
some member is found ready to lend an itching ear. These 
things are not ‘‘ conducive to tranquillity.” 

The purpose of these notes is to explain existent conditions, 
and not to suggest remedies, Mr. Morley has just said that 
the problem of India is not insoluble, and no doubt he is right. 
Yet those who think that the symptoms I have described are 
likely to be effectively allayed by granting a larger measure of 
representation on the Legislative Councils, or by throwing open 
a few more of the higher official posts to natives of India, are 
merely cherishing a delusion. I do not say that these measures 
are necessarily undesirable ; but their incidental effect will 
certainly be to produce still more importunate demands, and 
they will not soothe the bitter feeling now visible everywhere. 
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in any case, India is utterly unfitted for a large measure of self- 
control, and her few able public men, good though they are, 
would hardly count as third-rate in England. The bitter feeling 
that has grown suddenly intense in India in the last few months 
has its roots in more fundamental issues ; it is concerned with 
the whole question of our position in India, Gratitude for the 
peace and prosperity that British rule has brought to India will 
not assuage it. Egypt suffices to prove that. The material 
blessings which British control has conferred upon Egypt have 
been felt by every peasant on the Nile, and every Egyptian of 
middle age can compare his position with what it was twenty 
years ago; yet look at the unrest in Egypt to-day. In India 
the changes wrought are far less swiftly perceptible; and the 
people are constantly being told of a mythical Golden Age 
under native rule that was swept away on the advent of the 
British. I only state the conditions that exist ; and the only 
possible conclusion is that they will continue to exist, perhaps 
to an increasing degree, and must always be reckoned with. 
They will not make the burden of Empire lighter. It is no 
answer to say that tens of millions of the population are un- 
touched by these movements and influences. That is not quite 
true in fact ; and, in any case, it is the enormous number that 
are admittedly more or less affected who have to be considered. 
A grave feature of the tendencies at work is the new and unex- 
pected unity they have shown. They are not confined to isolated 
provinces. The spectacle of Punjabi agitators uniting with 
Bengalis, of Bengali crowds being led by Poona Brahmins, is 
a new revelation in Indian politics. Pan-Islamism has nothing 
whatever to do with it. In their less reputable aspects, these 
movements are Hindu rather than Mahomedan; they are 
largely Brahminical; and while the noisiest participators are 
Bengalis, the most active and astute are Mahrattas. If India 
is not an insoluble problem, it may be safely said that the 
symptoms of the last few months seem to be likely to thrust 
the solution farther back than ever. One very large and im- 
portant and separate aspect of this many-faceted problem I 
prefer to leave wholly untouched. Those who know India will 
be quick to discern the omission; to those who do not, it does 
not matter. 


While engaged in writing these notes I happened to receive 
a call from a native of high position with whom I discussed 
their purport. He is not a Government servant, and he is not 
a supporter of the Congress; but he is an experienced 
administrator, a widely travelled man, a close and careful 
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observer, possessed of sound judgment, and one whose views 
may be trusted. He said: 


Wherever I have gone of late, 1 have been astounded at the feeling that 
has sprung up. It is all the work of the last few months. Twelve months 
ago I would not have considered it possible. There is a general atmosphere 
of antagonism in the air, half-intangible, and yet very real. It has permeated 
everywhere. I notice it even in native Government servants of senior rank. 
All are talking in the same way. Japan has had a good deal to do with it, 
more perhaps than youthink. You are right, too, about the Duma, though 
I am surprised that you have noticed that. Perhaps you do not know, though, 
why our people take so much interest in the Duma, They say: “ We have 
always thought we could do nothing without arms, Here are the Russians 
without arms, and yet they have passively forced the Government to give 
them the Duma. If they can do such things why cannot we do it in the 
same way?” You see, they think they will become “passive resisters.” 
Personally, I do not think our people are fitted for self-government, and you 
know I am sincere when I say that. It is no use without the control of 
money, and you cannot give them that. Of course they will keep on asking 
to be allowed to govern themselves. It is your own fault, the fault of your 
education. Half the time they do not know what they want, but the clamour 
will continue. There may be troubles, of course, but I am convinced there 
will be no serious outbreaks. There is not the slightest chance of that ; and 
you may be confident that the Native Army is quite untouched by these 
movements. Lord Curzon’s going had a great deal to do with it, and so had 
the new Parliament, from which they expected much. Remedies? You will 
not find the remedies in the Councils, whatever you may betold. It is the 
fault of the Government and the system, which keeps the officials out of touch 
with the people. Fifty years ago it was all right. They mixed with the 
people then, and knew them, and there was mutual confidence. Now the 
officials only meet the people in the transaction of official business, and there 
is no mutual knowledge and no sympathy. It is not in the big cities that you 
see the effects of the system, but in the mofussz/ (the rural districts). The 
younger civilians are much to blame. They go through their work, but they 
do not care about the people. The older men are very different, but the new 
race think of their office work only. One result of the lack of touch is that 
the Government never become acquainted with the large numbers of really 
moderate men who are neither sycophants nor agitators, but who ought to be 
their greatest support if they did but know them. You would be surprised to 
know how many of these there are ; but the only certain avenue to Govern- 
ment recognition is uncompromising agitation. I regard the present 
tendencies as grave, but you are not going to get over them by giving little 
concessions here and there. The people have undoubtedly got the idea that 
the present Administration is weak. These Western ideas of reform are, 
however, no good. They are not suited to the temperament and traditions 
of Indians. Remember this always, /vdta wants a ruler, India must be ruled. 


I set down these observations as they were spoken, without 
comment, because they seem to represent a point of view that 
deserves consideration. 


